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HE Most Beautiful Chevrolet 
is a car of marvelous beauty, 
modern design, and powerful, 
smooth performance—yet it is 
sold at the lowest prices ever 
placed on truly fine quality auto- 


«mobiles. 


For these amazing prices you 
get features that previously were 
the distinguishing marks of the 
world’s finest cars—the luxury 
and oa of new paneled and 
beaded bodies by Fisher; the dis- 
tinction of one-piece full crown 
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fenders, of “fish-tail” modeling 
and bullet-type lamps; the econ- 
omy and convenience of a host of 


mechanical improvements in- 
cluding AC oil filter, AC air clean- 
er, sturdier frame, larger steering 
wheel, improved transmission, 
and many others. 


Visit the nearest Chevrolet 
dealer. See the Most Beautiful 
Chevrolet—the world’s greatest 
motor car value—the triumph of 


‘the world’s largest builder of gear 


shift automobiles. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 








JT UL evrole 
in Chevrolet History 
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~at these 
Reduced 
- Prices - 


he COACH 


‘595 


$ 
couse 625 
oh $ 
san 695 


The Sport 
chanted op 
he 


$ 
tanpau 74 
CYhe $ 
psn A of 
1Q0n ‘49 g : 


TRUCK 
( Chassis Only) 
1/2 Yon 


ee 395 


( Chassis Only) 
All Prices EO.B Flint, Mich. 


Balloon tires standard 
equipment on all models. 
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“ce Wy HE N did I start writing? 

At the age of seven. I 
wrote a story about a kitten and 
got a dollar for it. No future 
cheque can ever be quite so satis- 
fying as that one.” 

Thus speaks Griffis Marsden, 
versatile young author, whose 
appealing story “The Least 
Comfortable Corner” appearing 
in this issue of SUNSET shows 
that fame at an early age did not 
retard her steady progress to 
larger fields later. 

The word “versatile” means 
that Miss Marsden is, at one 
blow, both a domestic and dreamy 
type; the former in that she gen- 
uinely likes household tasks and 
the latter because some of her 
best story planning is done when 
she’s curled up before a blazing 
fireplace, letting her thoughts 
drift into productive channels. 
Let’s add another word—‘inter- 
esting.” 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends” 

















Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


In anticipating the measure of success that may be 
expected from the use of Mellin’s Food in adjusting 
nourishment for the artificially fed baby, a matter worthy 
of notice is simplicity in preparing the daily diet, for 
Mellin’s Food is a finished product, requires no cook- 
ing, dissolves readily and is applied as a modifier in an 
easily understood manner. 


Another point to be considered is that Mellin’s Food 
never varies in composition and can always be relied 
upon as containing definite amounts of food elements, 
thus assuring accuracy and uniformity of all food mixtures. 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
and a copy of our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St, Boston, Mass. 
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The High Purpose of the Private School } : 
n 

By Alice K. Parsons and Jeanne W. Dennen : 

HE term “education” means leading out. The wise teacher simply guides, suggests self-expres- . 

sion. Naturally small groups can be better studied than large groups, and the student is able ’ 

to receive the special attention that he may need. Many a talent is hidden away in the shy, ' 

0 





apparently unresponsive student. Educators are stirred over the problem of treating children as individ 


. ‘ tT 
uals, not en masse, and by earnest effort, even in our over-crowded public schools, some of these problems | 
































t 
are being solved. 
- ; ; Bob 
There is, of course, a distinct advantage in the private school which can take the time to study 
individual needs. It can be independent and search for just the right work in order to develop the 
oa ae rr h 
student’s mind to help him find himself. Many a child is awakened by lessons in nature study, in design, 
, ' , ; a a 
because he has the visual evidence of his work. Discover the thing that gives joy to the boy or girl, 
; a? e 
and the rest follows easily—the necessary standardized training. A well balanced program. of study 
; ’ 11 
may always be planned to meet a special case, and the result is happiness to the student, and intelligent 
’ ; : . , aa 
reparation for life—whether this means college, or taking one’s place at once in the home-circle. 
prep g g Pp : 
Several months ago a well known magazine published a delightful article entitled, “Why I Send — ~ 
- ; , . | 
my Children away to School.” The writer recognized the difficulties of home environment, | , 
—, after a certain age, especially of a home in the city, a city of flats | 
Boys’ Schools and apartments, and stressed the value of the systematic regular [| 
TAN RAFAEL | life ted “in residence.” One interesting result of her exper- os 
8 P 
Military Academy — 
Rooke “climate unsurpased hitb whine | 1eNce Was the fact that she refound her daughter who had 
standards - preparation for Eastern an est- 
ern universities - new buildings and equip- 7 
vnimmingpocl-individaalsuperrisionboysot | GLAdually grown away from her but who had returned from school 
| rae eect oe eee ae 8 y g y Ei 
rom six years ress A. L. Stewart, Sup. . , : : ; , 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA | 4 charming companionable girl, appreciating home and parents. 
Preparatory é : 
—— IA schodl for boys| There is ever the eternal difference between the very young s 
Sameaiiery, coeeews ation, ogy Fae d ‘. J 1 ai h : | h 5 7 
Accredited. Junior School, grades five to eight; Ail athicti. | and the adult—one recognizing authority as purely authority, | 
R. D. Box S, Covina, Cal. <a ‘i ‘ . : 
the other not perceiving that the child is not only beginning to 
THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL a ee h _ Is if 
For Boys 223, 23f2¢! think for himself but who unconsciously rebels if not allowed = 
f non-military preparatory school. with a strong faculty of { his own way. Difficult it is for loving mothers and fathers to _ 
eastern schools. In the hills and mild equable climate of ; ¢ 
year round. NiuParvised outdoor sports hikingandcamping | realize that adolescence means that the boy and girl are no H 
adaress: Se 
ane B- eeee, eae. longer irresponsible, dependent children, but human beings de- a 
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manding “equal rights.” Their very intimate relationship often blinds them, their sympathy leads 
to over-indulgence. All 


needed—the life of habit, the “splendor of work,” with plenty of time for play and sleep. The 


children respond to a normal life—the simple life absolutely 
varied activities help to develop character and, above all, the life of the little community wisely 
controlled by cooperative government creates good citizens and influences the future home-maker. 
With the sense of responsibility comes an attitude of mind earnest and helpful, and the student 
unconsciously learns that we are all dependent on each other in the social order. The leaders 
of tomorrow are found among these young people who are learning to think independently, but 
Their 


and the great thought of international relationship 


recognizing through this community life their inter-dependence. teachers lead them 


thus to perceive that the “whole world is kin,” 
becomes a part of natural thinking. Solomon says of a man, “For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
It is said that the private school is developing leaders of thought, and the universities acknowledge 
high standards in scholarship among those trained by the private school. It may be true that they 
are “selected” students—of poise, of grace, but we know that they are making their mark. It is 
evident that intelligent discussion of subjects can be more readily carried on by small classes than 


in large, and that students can be more easily encouraged to express themselves. 





: Then the personal relationship between teacher and pupil creates 


Girls’ Schools 


Mies HARKERS 22222 


PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 


a kindly, beneficent atmosphere far reaching in its results. 











Every true teacher knows the - 


Girls’ Schools 


“The Home of Stanford University’”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST } 














The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 


Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 

Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 


ESTLAKE 3&2 Gis 


Junior College and Accredited College Preparation 
Special Courses in Art, Music, Expression and 
Home E ics. New Buildi 

337 So. Westmoreland Ave.. 

















Los Angeles, California 





CASTILLEJA SCHOOL Caiicrnis 


Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Special 
attention to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A.B, 





joy of leading a boy or girl into 
the realm of books, of art or of 
nature—of helping him to seek 
for the “truth which makes us 
free.” 

The correlation of mind, body, 
soul—this is the high purpose 
of every school of beautiful ideals 
—to guide our young people so 
that they become, and continue 
to become true makers of home, 
thoughtful citizens of their coun- 


try and of the world. 











THE KATHARINE 
BRANSON SCHOOL 


A day and resident school for girls in a charming Californi 
country setting. In the healthful climate of Masia Vounte, an 
hour from San Francisco. Instruction in grammar and high 
school classes with special emphasis on college preparation. 
Faculty selected from graduates of foremost colleges. Out- 
door sports throughout the year. Large playing fields, tennis 
court and swimming pool. Track, archery, > ag Limited 
enrollment makes early application advisable. For illustra 
catalogue and full information write to 

Miss Katharine Branson, Headmistress 
(A. B. Bryn Mawr College) 


Address Box 302, Ross, California. 





Girls’ Collegiate School 


New home in Orange groves above San Gabriel Valley near 
Los Angeles. Riding. All sports. 7th grade to college en- 
trance. Aceredited. Graduate courses. 35th year. Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals, Glendora, California. 





MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Ac- 

credited. College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, 

French, Art, Home Economics, ete. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 

5029-A West Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MERICA loves to be educated. 

p Truism though this may 

be (and he is doubtless aware 

of that fact), Mr Martin In 

the “The Meaning of a Lib- 

eral Education,” (W. W. Norton), is just 

interested enough in the seriousness of 

what he has to say to risk being branded 

as a purveyor of the obvious and just anx- 

ious enough about the broadcasting of his 

message to America to get these lectures 

of his into a book. And this anxiety of 

his will be to the everlasting advantage 

of those who read his book, for he is extra- 

ordinarily well equipped—these chapters 

alone are evidence—to tell us just what 

is the meaning of this sometimes rather 

indefinite abstraction which we are pur- 
suing, i. e.,. a liberal education. 

Mr. Martin, first, is not concerned with 
our schools and colleges and what they 
are accomplishing, or failing to accom- 
plish. He digs deeper than that al- 
though, in two of his 15 chapter rs, “Liberal 
Education versus Propaganda,’ and “L ib- 
eral Education versus Book Learning,” he 
does skirt the question at least. In the 
main, however, Mr. Martin is concerned 
with the “growing interest of the people 
in education as a gospel of self-improve- 
ment and social salvation.” He is inter- 
ested in education as a “method’’—a 
method of thinking about things and of 
applying what is thought to the problems 
of daily living. “Education,” he points 
out, “must not only seek knowledge of 
the facts but having obtained 
such knowledge, must try to understand 
what to do about it!” 

This, then, is Mr. Martin’s business 
in his book. And it is a business which 
vitally concerns every human being who 
possesses the wherewithal with which 
to do any thinking. 

We recommend this “Meaning of 
Liberal Education” to you with the cer- 
tainty that you will never again i quite 
the same after you have read it. And 
we know that after you've rez ey it you 
won’t want to be—such is the stimulating 
quality of Mr. Martin’s discourse. 





Tomorrow Morning 

IKE Miss Parrish’s “The Perennial 

Bachelor” last year, “Tomorrow 
Morning” (Harper) is the story of an 
American family; the story of a mother 
who struggled through near-poverty—that 
half-and-between state of shabby gentility 
which is harder to bear sometimes than 
real out and out poverty—to bring up her 
son. Kate Green, after her happy-go- 
lucky husband’s death, was too busy for 
twenty-odd years trying to bring up Joe 
to realize her own artistic ambitions. As 
a bride she had fitted up a “studio” in 
her new home; but somehow there always 
seemed to be something more pressing in 
hand. She was too busy. Tomorrow 
morning she would really begin to paint. 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


Grown to manhood, Joe marries. But 
Kate’s daughter-in-law turns out to be 
the wrong wife for her son. Joe, who 
had leanings toward painting himself, 
is kept busy making money for a wife 
who has to have it; he finds no time to 
think about brushes or palette. Kate, 
of course, worries over the pair; she wor- 
ries over the child. And she is busy again 
—too busy to think about painting. 

After a few years the bottom falls out 
of the marriage. Joe’s wife leaves him 
and Kate has her boy with her again. 





Recent Books in 
Brief Review 


Fiction 

Lord Raingo. By 

(Doran, $2.00) 

The story of a man who succ veniiok’ in 
life after the British manner—by being 
elevated to the peerage. A fine bit of 
characterization, done in Bennett’s best 
vein. 

Under the Tonto Rim. 
(Harper, $2.00) 

A good ‘‘Southwestern’’—which ap- 
peared in magazine form with the title 
‘The Bee Hunter’’. 

Not-Afraid. By Dane Coolidge. (Dut- 
ton, $2.00) 

Another ‘Western’, this one set 
against a Wyoming background, by a 
well-known writer of Western stories. 

Confession. By Cosmo Hamilton. 
(Doubleday, Page, $2.00) 

The story of an intelligent American 
girl’s romance with an Englishman told 
in diary form. 

White Wolves. By B. M. Bower. 
tle, Brown, $2.00) 

The latest Western range story from a 
favorite Western writer. B. M. Bower 
has a gift for unusual situations. 

The Rebel Bird. By Diana Patrick. 
(Dutton, $2.00) 


Arnold Bennett. 


By Zane Grey. 


(Lit- 








An English story of two women in 
whose lives there is nothing more sig- 
nificant than romance. 

The Club of Masks. 
ward. (Lippincott, $2.00) 

A detective story and a good one. 

The Detective’s Holiday. By Charles 
Barry. (Dutton, $2.00) 

Detectives don’t get holidays even 
when they want them. This is a thrilling 
murder-mystery in which a girl turns 
out to be a talented Sherlock Holmes. 

The Channay Syndicate. By E. Phil- 
ipa Depennies. (Little, Brown, $1.00) 

Mr. Oppenheim’s publishers herewith 


By Allen Up- 





adapt his stories of intrigue and mystery 
to the exigencies of train travel ete. 
Four of this series of ‘““Pocket Thrillers”’ 
are available, of which “The Channay 
Syndicate” is one. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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She is older; her desire to paint is almost 


gone. And then, one evening, as she is 
trying to design a stage setting for an 
amateur play and ideas don’t seem to 
come, Joe comes out of his lethargy and 
takes the brush from her hand to help her. 
Hours later she comes back into the room 
and finds him still absorbed, still rapt— 
with a look in his face which she hasn’t 
seen there since he was a youngster just 
beginning to realize that he could draw. 

There’s your story, then. As “The 
Perennial Bachelor” was a story of sacri- 
fice, this is a story of hope. Miss Parrish, 
too, has got better hold of her medium. 
She handles her story more 
we may use the word. Her plot, her 
characterizations are gotten down on 
paper with greater “economy of line” 
as the art critics put it. She knows ex- 
actly how to get her effects now—and she 
gets them. 

If you liked “The Perennial Bachelor” 
you'll like “Tomorrow Morning” even bet- 
ter. And if, by any chance, you didn’t like 
“Perennial Bachelor” for the reason that 
it was a story of futility rather than ful- 
fillment, you won’t find that fault with 
Miss Parrish’s new book. For although, 
on the face of it, it may not be a story of 
“success,” so to speak, it is, when you 
stop to consider it, a story of splendid ful- 
fillment for Kate and a story of hope, even 
of certainty for her son—for tomorrow 
morning! 

The Wishing Carpet 
ASHIONS in heroines change with the 
changing years. Just now the clinging 

vine is out of favor. The reading public 
has passed from the helpless Victorian 
maiden through successive stages of Gib- 
son girls and sweet girl graduates and 
modern sophisticated flappers to the very 
newest thing in feminine leads—the girl- 
who-thinks-like-a-man. 

Hamilton Gibbs it was who did the 
first post-war full-length portrait of the 
type we have in mind; the heroine of 
“Soundings” fitted the specifications ex- 
actly. And now here’s Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell with a story, ‘““The Wishing Car- 
pet,” (Appleton), which, to be sure, is 
not in the least like “Soundings” but 
which has in its chief feminine role a girl, 
Glen Darrow, who in her clear-headed 
attitude toward life is much more like her 
father than her mother. 

Glen’s father, a doctor in a small South- 
ern mill town, had taken a strong liking 
to Luke Manders; he saw in the mountain 
lad some essential spark—what Chris 
Morley calls “an inner capsule’’—of 
talent and he did all he could to give the 
boy achance. As Luke grew to manhood 

he did develop exactly as the doctor had 
hoped and when the latter died he expres- 
sed to his daughter the hope that in a few 
years she and Luke might marry. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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“+ ttRain 


lia this free running 
/ salt wont lump, cake 
| or harden in wet weather 


End the annoyance of clog- 


; / ged salycellars with Morton’s | 
Free Running Salt. Damp 
&: d weather has no effect on it... 
=>) even ‘‘when it rains, it pouss.” 
nN Why? a of its cube-shaped 
cfystals. ‘VYhey tumble off one an- 


WHEN ITRAINS other instead of sticking together 
JT POURS 6 7 
; like the flake crystals of ordinary salts. 


Py What's more, these cube crystals jnsure 
E even flavor. Each tiny crystal dissolves sepa- 
ratély, not in lumps asyost salts do. Thus Mor- 


/ / ton’s brisk flavor a/yays is evenly distributed. 
ri / Ask your frocer for Morton’s Salt...in the 
f triple-wrapped package with a ens hinged 


Morton Salt Company, Chicago 


/ if 
; / 


PLAIN OR/IODIZED S A L | 
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Safeguard your children from 
the danger of goiter...use Mor- 
ton’s lodixed Salt regularly in 
cooking and on the table. The 
trace of tasteless iodine it con- 
tains is sufficient to protect them 


“—e that won’t tear out. 3 M QO R T O N’ S 
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ITH this issue SUNSET 
publishes the first article 
in a series bearing the 
title “A Tropical Tramp 
in the South Seas”, by 
Hariy L. Foster. 

For some years we have been telling 
our friends about Harry Foster. His 
“Beachcomber in the Orient” cost us 
money; we gave away so many copies to 
our friends that we simply had to call a 
halt. ‘Adventures of a Tropical Tramp” 
has always been a favorite of ours, as 
have his other two books of travel. 
Harry Foster, we’ve long been convinced, 
writes the best travel books being written 
anywhere today. 

Then opportunity knocked and you 
may guess how quickly we opened the 
door. Foster wanted to try the South 
Seas—new territory to him. We wanted 
his next book to present to our readers in 
serial form before its publication between 
covers. And so we sent Mr. Foster to the 
South Seas with only one bit of editorial 
advice—to see and do whatever he felt 
like seeing and doing and to write what- 
ever he wanted to write. 

In this first article he covers his trip 
and his experiences in Pago-Pago—which 
isn’t pronounced as it’s spelled, by the 
way. 

Chatty, entertaining, totally unac- 
quainted with statistics and not desirots 
of knowing anything about them, Harry 
Foster will keep you amused as you never 
have been by any other travel writer. 
And you'll want to follow all of his arti- 
cles, we’re sure of that. 

? ? ? 
N this “Western Homes and Gardens 
Number” also is the announce- 
ment of SUNSET’s second annual Western 
Home Design Contest—pages 52 and 53. 

So many designs were received last 
year from schoolboys and schoolgirls that 
it was decided to offer two sets of prizes 
this year. The rules of the contest are 
precisely the same for all contestants, 
but there are two sets of prizes—one 
group for schoolboys and schoolgirls and 
a duplicate set for all other contestants. 
The contest is open only to amateurs of 
course. 

The rules are specific and clear—at 
least we hope they are—but if anything 
troubles you, the Home Contest Editor 
is ready to answer all inquiries. The win- 
ning plans and the pictures of the prize 
winners in both groups will be published 
in the June SuNSET. 

More than likely you have your own 
ideal small home tucked away in the back 
of your head somewhere—most people 
have. We'd like to see it and so would 
others; it is by such comparison of ideas 
that new designs for the small house may 
be discovered and small house design. 
may be improved. 

The contest closes April 15th. Be sure 
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to observe all rules, especially rule 4, in 
order that your plan may qualify. 
? ? ? 
RE you, by any chance a mother- 
in-law? Or have you a mother- 
in-law? 

Griffis Marsden’s story “The Least 
Comfortable Corner” on page 18 is for 
those who have looked at the mother-in- 
law corner of the triangle—the“ least com- 
fortable corner”’—either from that un- 
pleasant perch or from one of the more 
comfortable corners. 

Miss Marsden herself can’t have sat 
in the difficult corner; that much is ob- 
vious from her picture on page 2. But 
she does seem to have done some close— 
very close—observing. 

We’re wondering what those who are 
mothers-in-law will have to say about 
her story—and whether daughters-in-law 
will agree that the situation is true to 
life from their standpoint. 


? sf ? 
UST why there’s a sort of fascination 

J in peeping behind the scenes into 
the world of crime we’ve never been able 
to determine. Probably most of us nurse 
a suppression in matters of the more 
gentle crimes and find that reading about 
how it’s done furnishes us with a con- 
venient and harmless method of sublima- 
tion. At least, that’s the Freud of it. 

In any event we do like to follow crim- 
inal careers vicariously through the news- 
papers and magazines—not to mention 
the mystery stories and the movies— 
that much 1s certain. And we fail to see 
where it does any of us any particular 
harm, provided the moral is plain. 

Immediately apropos, try page 40. 
“Caught With the Goods” is the second 
of George C. Henderson’s articles on ways 
that are dark, from the angle of the de- 
partment store detective who has his 
work cut out for him in keeping the agile 
crook from making off with the owners’ 
profits. 

? t ? 
OW that gardening time is well 
under way, the Planting Chart on 
pages 16 and 17 of this issue will fill 
what old-time advertisement writers used 
to call a “long-felt want.” 

Do you know when to plant snap- 
dragons—in California? Or canterbury 
bells or heliotrope or (just to try you ona 
hard one) salpiglossis? 

Most planting charts are designed for 
use in the eastern states where the dis- 
tinct seasonal changes presuppose a set 
of conditions which don’t exist on the 
Pacific coast. This chart, approved by 
the College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of California, has been prepared by 
SUNSET especially for those whose gardens 
are in California and the Pacific North 
west. Fifty of the more common varieties 
of garden blossoms are listed—from 
Anemone to Zinnia. 
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B*. way of supplementary instruction, 
Richard Diener interviewed by 
Sidney Herschel Small 
accompanying the chart, gives advice 
which any amateur gardener will find 


in an_ article 


valuable. Mr. Diener, notwithstanding 
his own modesty in the matter, is widely 
known in the West as the discoverer of 
important laws governing the hybridizing 
of flowers and is considered by many to 
be Luther Burbank’s logical successor. 
His advice and suggestions are worth 
your while no matter how small or how 
large your garden may be. 


? ? ? 


OU remember Donald Hough 

from last month very probably; 
he’s the chap who wrote “Horses are 
Funny People”’—at which we grinned 
just as heartily when we saw it in print as 
we did when it first came across the 
Desk. 

This month Mr. Hough goes looking 
for the Last of the Old West. He finds 
it—several times, in fact. And he calls 
his article “Lasts of the Old West’’, the 
plural form being in deference to the 
various occasions on which he was assured 
that the section in which he was then 
scouting was indeed—yes you’ve guessed 
it—positively the last of the Old West! 

His article, a triumph in willingness to 
see the other fellow’s point of view, ap- 
pears on page 28. 


? e ? 
VERY Californian knows, of 


course, that Spanish architecture 
has been the motif for more bungalow- 
building than beauty lovers sometimes 
care to admit. 

The long-suffering patio has _ been 
adapted and rearranged and twisted and 
wrenched out of its original intent into 
uses which a builder of old Spain would 
doubtless groan with horror to observe. 
Tile has been tortured past all believing 
and color has been scrambled by enthusi- 
astic contractors in a fashion fit to make 
the most modern of the imagist painters 
writhe in anguished envy. 

But the purity of the true Spanish in- 
fluence does persist in spite of the mon- 
strosities committed in its name. You 
can find, for every near-Spanish—or, 
better, far-from Spanish—horror, a true 
adaptation which, by its sheer loveliness, 
its cool, quiet charm and dignity reminds 
you that after all, line and color and mass 
do mean something and that the traces of 
old Spain in California will never quite 
disappear. 

Such a house is the one described by 
Helen Lyman on page 22 of this issue. If 
your eyes sometimes ache from those 
gaudy imitations which seem, these days, 
to lie in wait just around every other 
corner, turn to her article and rest them 
in the contemplation of the thing done 
as it should be done. 
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Ethyl Gasoline 


Corporation 


W1NGs on your car... precisely! ... Truly 
a plus-speed, plus-power motor fuel... 
Associated Ethyl Gasoline. With it that 
old enemy, carbon, becomes your friend 
—actually ‘‘turns to” and helps make 
the car go... Whata thrill! . . . Wings 
on your car... And what a contrast to 
the old way—now, second-gear hills in 
high—or if in slow traffic, no motor com- 
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for a new 
driving thrill! 


plaints when your foot jams the throttle 
to the floor as you shoot into the opening 
without shifting gears.Isn’t such amotor- 
thrill worth three cents a gallon more? 
Atankful,is the answer.Associated Ethyl 
is regular, sustained-quality Associated 
Gasoline plus Ethyl Compound [perfect- 
ed by the General Motors Corporation }. 
Wings on your car! —no wonder! 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Sustained Quality Products 








“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.”’ 





“Reputation ‘ Enduring fame is a sufficient 


reward to many for a lifetime of effort and 
great accomplishment. Certainly a well 
deserved and outstanding reputation is 
even more difficult to achieve than finan- 
cial success. 


Packard has achieved both. But Packard 
reputation today, after twenty-seven 
years of service to the public, is an even 
greater asset than Packard’s absolute 
financial independence. 


For Packard is a name which means 
superlatively fine motor cars in every 
quarter of the globe. And this reputation, 
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so laboriously and deliberately built up, 
is more jealously guarded than all the 
gold in Packard’s surplus. 


It means more. For it reflects the confi- 
dence of the world in Packard vehicles— 
in Packard engines. Packard power has 
won international renown on the land, in 
the air and on the water. A generation 
of uninterrupted success and constant 
leadership is the best guarantee that that 
excellence of reputation will be sustained. 


PACKARD 
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Cfhem 
As Can 
Attord 


It! 


cA Quietly Humor- 

ous Yarn of the Zime 
When the Dudes 
and the ‘Radio Hit 


the Lazy a Ranch 


HE outfit at the Lazy Y went 

to bed last night a-feelin’ 

mighty chesty, I’ll tell yuh. 

Hadn’t we been a-settin’ all 

evening listening in at the 

home-comin’ concert of Leon Conway, 

the world famous young pianist, which 

he was a-giving in Chicago, the place 

where he growed up, after delightin’ 

most of the crowned heads of Europe, as 
the newspapers has been tellin’ us? 

You see, we've had a kind of a special 

interest in Leon here at the Lazy Y, ever 
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Brick like to hung himself stringin’ copper wire to a tall pine 


By MARTA RAYNER 


since that rainy Sunday morning some 
three-four years ago when we first see 
him and his sister Hallie. It was a week 
or maybe ten days before the dude season 
opens up, I remember, and the rest of us 
had been a-makin’ a right good job of 
bein’ lazy round the bunk house when 
Brick blowed in. 


“You aint growin’ a disguise or nothin’, 
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Illustrated by 
ETHEL RunpDQuUIST COBHAM 


be you Brick?” asks Dave Welch the 
corral boss, looking over the top of the 
week before last paper he was a-taking his 
time to. 

“No,” says Brick, “An’ [I’ve nothin’ 
to conceal like some folks I could mention, 
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if I took a notion. But these here cows 
I’m a chaperonin’ aint Christian. They 
lets down their milk seven days in the 
week, rain or shine. Come next Sunday, 
if I aint too hard drove, I’m aimin’ to 
hunt up my scythe and make a twilight 
that'll show you old crow-baits just how 
handsome and intelligent lookin’ I am.” 

“Humph!” says Dave, “If you’re so 
almighty intelligent, maybe you can tell 
me what this here radio is the news- 
papers is so het up over. Close onto a 
page there is here. Queer sort of hiero- 
glyphics—list of places that’s doin’ some- 
thing they calls broadcastin’.” 


“Radio?” says Brick, scratching his 


(“Most of the dudes come in evenings to 
sit and listen while Mr. Sommers gets 
‘what's on the air,’ and they all seemed 
to take it so matter of fact that we don’t 
feel free to ask no questions. But I 
see Brick hangin’ round the thing 
examining it as close as he dares every 
time he gets a chance” 


Them As Can Afford It: 


’ 


Brick and me starts looking for ‘radio.’ 
This is what the book says— 

“radio—A combining form. 1. A sun- 
shine recorder. 2. same as skiagraph.— 
Radiography, n. The art of making 
radiographs.” 

“Well now, aint that real helpful?” 
says Brick. “That gives you a right 
good understanding of the whole subject.” 

“Tt don’t say nothin’ about no metal,” 
says Dave. 





Marta Rayner 


of three inches thick—nothin’ but words 
—solid. Nobody’s likely to think up 
any more’n that.” 

It was just as we was all kind of crowd- 
in’ round Dave to get a look at this here 
page he’s so consarned over, that we 
hears a car drive up outside. 
















































red top-knot, “Radio why that’s—that’s 
a kind of a metal—aint it, Sam?” 

“You can’t prove it by me,” I says. 
“But I reckon we could hunt it up in 
that there dictionary book Miss Nixon 
left last summer. I see it just the other 
day down under that pile of old maga- 
zines in the corner. It’s a shame you 
boys don’t study it up more.” 


ISS NIXON was a school marm 
that had stayed a month on the 
ranch the season before—a real well 
meaning lady. She tried noble to start up 
a little evening school for we fellers that 
hadn’t had no opportunities at education, 
as such. But the idea never what you 
might call, took. I’ve thought since that if 
Miss Nixon had been maybe twenty years 
younger and some easier to look at, it 
might have got real popular. Any ways, 
after she’s gone, we see she’s left this here 
dictionary in the setting room the boss 
had built on to the bunk-house that 
summer. 
Seeing as how I’m the last one to get 
sight of it, i’m elected to find it, and then 


‘m’ 
metal all right.” 


was what they meant anyhow. 
can’t tell nothin’ by what you read in 
the papers. 
’em must be plumb ignorant. 
things so mixed up I wouldn’t waste my 
time on ’em.” 


says Dave. I : 
meanin’ that aint been put in the dic-. 
tionary yet.” 
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“No,” says Brick, keeping his finger 
on the next word, “Here must of been 
the one I was thinkin’ of. But it’s got an 


on the end of it. Radium, that’s a 


“Oh well,” I says, “Like enough that 
You 


The fellers that writes in 
They get 


“Metal don’t sound reasonable to me,” 
“Maybe this here’s a new 


“Oh shucks!” I says, “That book is all 
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Appears like it’s Hank Williams that 
owns the Kozy Korner Kafe down to 
Cody, but we aint never laid eyes on the 
two he’s got stowed away in the back of 
his flivver. 

“Where’s the boss?” he asks, “I 
brought you a couple of boarders. They 
was in to my joint this morning for a 
bite to eat, and asks me was they any 
place high up in the hills where they 
could get to stay fairly reasonable. So 
I brung ’em along out here, thinkin’ 
maybe you could put ’em up for a week 
or two till they gets sort of squared 
around. Brother and sister, they be, 
regular babes in the wood, and him a 
lunger. I felt sorry for ’em.” 
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“Yeah!” says Dave, “So sorry 
you're passin’ the buck on to 
someone else.” 

“Well, I aint fixed to handle 
such boarders like you fellers is—no fresh 
milk or nothing. They aint aimin’ to 
stay and be a burden to no one. What 
the girl wants is to fx up some kind of 
camp where she can take care of him, 
that aint too far from supplies. Seems 
like I recollect an old prospector’s cabin 
up there on Painted Plume, that wouldn’t 
be no trouble to get in shape, and like 
enough they could buy provisions here to 
the ranch store.” 

“Like enough,” says Dave, and just 
then here comes the boss. 

“Sure, Hank,” he says, “We'll take 
care of ’em. Real kind of you to bring 
‘em out. Sam, you and Brick get that 
tent cabin up on the edge of the meadow 
ready, and help ’em pack their things 
up there.” The young boss, he’s always 
like that. Hank knowed he wouldn’t be 
wastin’ no gas, toting ’em out to the 
Lazy Y 


O that’s how we come to make the 
acquaintance of Miss Hallie Conway 
and her brother Leon. She was one of these 
little ladies it’s just naturally a pleasure 
to do for. Real soft spoken she was, and 
her eyes smilin’ shy and grateful made 
you think of blue larkspurs with the 
dew on ’em. You could see her brother 
was a right nice chap too. But that 
first sight of him so white and peaked, I 
says to myself that it aint goin’ to be 
long till he turns up his toes to the sage- 
brush. 
We gets him fixed comfortable quick 
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As Can Afford It: 


a? 


ij 
é 






as we can, for he’s just about beat, 
what with the trip and all. The sun had 
come out by that time warm and bright, 
and the boy lay there drinkin’ in them 
shining hills with a look to his face that 
I aint likely to forget. Miss Hallie 
drops down on her knees beside his cot 
and throws her arms around him. 

“Oh, the lovely hills!” she says, ““You’re 


TT-t+ 




















going to get well here, Leon. I know you 
are.” , 

Brick and me kind of fades away then. 
“Sam,” he says, real solemn for him, 
“T wouldn’t give two whoops in Hades 
for that boy’s chances. But I’m blest if 
I wouldn’t be willin’ to swap places with 
him for the sake of bein’ fussed over like 
that.” 

I didn’t hardly recognize Brick when 
I come in to dinner that noon. Dinged 
if he hadn’t went and shaved and dolled 
himself all up like a weddin’ cake in a 
white shirt and a pair of right handsome 
ridin’ breeches nobody knowed he’d got. 

“Why what in blue blazes—?” I says, 
“T thought you wasn’t aiming to do no 
harvesting till next Sunday, Brick. Aint 
you scared you'll catch cold, takin’ it all off 
so kind of sudden and unexpected?” 

He’s so busy stowing away grub that 
he don’t even bother to answer. The 
rest of us aint much more’n got a good 
running start and he’s through. First 
thing we know, here he goes past leading 
a couple of saddle horses. 

“Hi there!” I yells, “Are you ridin’ 
so far, Brick, that one horse aint enough 
for you?” 

He stops, and I reckon if he could of 
turned any redder, he would of. “If 
you aint got any business of your own to 
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mind, Sam,” he says, “You might go and 
set a spell with young Conway. I’m 
a-going to take Miss Hallie up to have a 
look at that cabin on Painted Plume.” 

“That’s a right pious idee of Brick’s,” 
says Dave. “Somebody had to do it | 
reckon, only I hopes he arrives back be- 
fore that there dairy herd gets to bawlin’ 
too hearty for their nurse.” 

He don’t much more’n make it, at 
that. But I turns in and gives him a 
hand, bein’ sort of interested in the pro- 
ceedings. You got to smooth these red- 
headed boys the right way. 

After a spell he opens up like I thought 
he would. “She’s a wonder, that girl is, 
Sam. She sure is a wonder.” 

“I gathered that myself,” I says, 
“Though I aint got near the eyesight I 
used to have. But how come they’re 


playin’ in such bad luck?” 





“Well, says Brick, “there’s just the 
two of ’em. Orphans they is—been 
livin’ in Chicago. And the boy’s a 
genius for music. But it seems these 
here music lessons come high. You can’t 
rightly get the kind he ought to have this 
side of New York. Miss Hallie’s been 
workin’ in an office—typewritin’—and 
he’s been playin’ the organ in a motion 
picture theayter from eleven to eleven 
seven days a week, and practicin’ most 
of the rest of the time, till the bugs kind 
of got the start of him. They’ve both 
been savin’ up every cent they could lav 
their hands on, so’s he could have next 
year in New York, or maybe in Europe.” 


“— OOKS more like he’d spend it in 

Heaven,” I says, “but maybe it 

don’t take no high priced lessons to play on 
them golden harps.” 

“Well, seems the doctors aint give up 
hope. They tells him, if he can have a 
summer out in the high hills, they’s a 
chance he’ll pull through. But you can 
see they couldn’t stand nothing like the 
regular rates the boss gets here, not for 
all summer—what with the travelin’ and 
all. She thought maybe they could hire 
a tent and a pony for packing and kind 
of camp out.” 

“What about that there cabin?” I asks. 
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“Tt aint all you might desire in a sum- 
mer home. But it might be worse. I’m 
figuring on takin’ a shovel and a pail of 
whitewash up there next Sunday and try 
my hand at house-cleaning.” 

“If you could use a real good handy 
man on the job,” I says, “‘just call on me.” 

“Your kind offer is accepted,” says 
Brick. “I aint no expert with a hammer 
and nails, and the boy ought to have a 
floor in his tent.” 

If you’d a saw that place beforehand, 
you sure would of been surprised how 
kind of homelike it fixed up, especially 
after Miss Hallie got to work on it. 
Little green and white gingham curtains 
to the windows, made out of an old wore 
out dress, she said they was, and nothing 
will do but I has to make 
her some bark boxes for 
flowers to go under ’em. 
Oh, she could think of more 
things to keep a feller busy! 

“Why just look at this 
crazy door, Sam,” she says, 
“It won’t even shut, to 
say nothing of locking.” 

I laughs at her. “Why 
girl, I don’t suppose there’s 
a lock on a door from here 
to Cheyenne,” I says, “‘and 
nobody. ever comes up this 
trail that you need to be 
scared of.” 

“T know,” she says, “but 
after you’ve lived in Chi- 
cago—” 

“Are you afraid to stay 
out here alone, Miss Hallie?” 
Brick asks anxious. 

“Not exactly afraid. But 
at night it does get sort of 
lonesome, and I think I’d 
feel better, if there was 

some place I could lock.” 


Not 


The 


“ ELL, you're a-go- The 

ing to have it 
then,” he says, “so you can 
_ padlock it inside or outside. 
Sam’ll fix it for you.” 
And I done so. I even 
rigged her up a tin pail on 
a wire trolley so she can 
pull the water up from the 
creek below without going 
down after it. I never 
see anybody so tickled. 

It give me a kind of 
queer limber feelin’ around 
my heart when we rides off and leaves 
’em that night. Leon a-layin’ there 
on his cot with them slim white 
hands of his so thin you could most see 
through ’em, and Hallie, her blue eyes 
smilin’ up at us brave, but her lips sort 
of tremblin’. I thought Brick’d never 
get through lookin’ back and waving. 

The first batch of dudes was scheduled 
to arrive by the noon train next day, and 
I draws the job of drivin’ the truck in for 
the baggage. 

“There’s one of these chaps, Joseph K. 
Sommers of Detroit,” says the boss, 
“that was considerable put out because 
the ranch aint equipped with radio. 
Seems like he’s got the habit incurable. 
He writes me that he’s bringin’ a set along 
and wants special transportation for the 
same. You look after him personal, Sam.” 


The 
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“Aint it a caution what all it takes to 
make them city fellers comfortable? 
Have you any suggestions now, for trans- 
portin’ the contraption?” I asks, hopin’ 
for information, and not wishin’ to dis- 
play my ignorance. 

“No,” he says, “But judgin’ from his 
letter, he’ll probably have plenty.” 

He did. Pye saw a lot of particular 
dudes, but Mr. Joseph K. Sommers of 
Detroit was in a class by himself. He 
was a large important feelin’ individual 
that looked like somebody had just give 
him a fresh coat of varnish. He was 
shiny from the toes of his yeller shoes to 
the top of his slicked back hair, and his 
bags and boxes the same. 

“Now here, my good man, that will 


Heirlooms 


By Wm. A. Brewer, JR. 


There is a lustre on these treasured things 
That cool, straight quiet hands have shed; 

Intangibly, around them still there clings 
The presence of the dead; 

Dear women, they;—not, as in portraits, cold; 


proud, their faces masks; 


Nor as in epitaphs, but, as of old, 
Vivid in homely tasks. 
The eyes that smiled upon this silver, glass, 


These chairs, in those long years, 
Smile back, from them, somehow; nor can there pass 


misty sense of tears; 


The andirons radiate forgotten flame 
Whose ghost is long since laid; 
The knocker quivers for the ones who came, 


lamp for those who stayed. 


Each one who touched them left a part of her, 
Most inescapably 

To linger there, impervious to Stir, 
Whatever change might be. 

No car 


eless blindness can erase the mark, 
spell, their usage cast— 


Unless destruction and the utter dark 
Dissolve them at the last. 


never do. That bag will get scratched 
there. And this box now, must be 
handled with particular care—radio you 
know—tubes and things. I had an idea 
it would be impossible to replace any 
parts in this town,” he looks around 
him, superior, “And it would take so 
long to send east for them, that I’ve 
brought extra of most everything along. 
But that’s no reason for being careless 
with them,” he says. 

He ends up by buying two-three cotton 
comforters to the Cody Dry Goods to 
wrap around the things. It appears that 
money’s no object to him, and he don’t 
care who knows it. 

“T always take up these new inventions 
serious,” he says “It’s the duty of those 
who can afford it. And I can.” 

“How long you been interested in this 
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here radio?” I asks. “Almost from the 
first,” he says, “But it’s still in its infancy 
—not perfected by any means. It has 
already made the world a small place 
though, a very small place. You would 


hardly believe some of the things I’ve | 


seen it do.’ 


“You might try me and see, mister,” 


I — casual. 


e starts in telling me then, how he’s 


sat in his house and listened to concerts |) 


and lectures bein’ give in different parts 
of Detroit, and even sermons in church 
of a Sunday without movin’ out of his 
easy chair. And with his last set, it aint 
nothin’ to get New York and Chicago. 
-Of course I thinks he’s just tryin’ to 
string me along. We do that ourselves 


frequent with the dudes, F 


but I manages to keep a 
straight face. 


“e UT here in these § 
great open spaces 
where it’s so high and 


quiet,” he says, lookin’ off 


across the Shoshone, ‘‘We 


ought to be abletoget mest | 


any place in the country. 
I’m expecting to do a lot 
of experimenting.” 

He had us all jumping 
sideways that night, settin’ 
up the outfit. First off, he 
aims to put it in his own 
cabin. But seems like 
that’s too small for as much 
of an audience as_ he'd 
want, so he decides on 
havin’ it in the settin’ 
room off the bunk-house. 

“Only thing is, I want 
it distinctly understood,” 
he says, “that nobody’s to 
touch this apparatus but 
me.” 

“You can count on my 
boys there,” says the boss, 
“but can’t always an- 
swer for our guests.” 

Anyways that’s where it 
gets put finally. Brick like 
to hung himself stringin’ 
copper wire for what Mr. 
Sommers called his aerial, 
toa tall pine up on the 
hillside. 

“Didn’t I tell you there 
was some metal to this here 
radio?” he says when he 
comes down. 

Well, we all set there that night with 
our tongues hangin’ out. Mr. Sommers 
would twirl a little round thing on the 
front of the box, and maybe we’d strike 
into the middle of a organ piece that 
some feller would tell us at the end, was 
bein’ played in the Temple to Salt Lake, 
and then he’d twirl some more, and we 
heard a chap in Omaha singin’ “Roamin’ 
in the Gloamin’” for all the world like 
the phonograph record we has of Harry 
Lauder, only a sight more natural. 

“Why, she’s just about the same as a 
phonograph, aint she?” asks Dave after 
a spell. “I s’pose you got all them pieces 
tuned up in that box?” 

“Not on your life,” says Mr. Sommers. 
“They are being played and sung right 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Beauty Borrowed 


from the 


Painted 
Desert 


The Abodes of an 
Ancient People 
Inspired this 


Home de Luxe 


NE of the most perfect 

houses on the Pacific Coast 

showing the early Indian in- 

fluence and finished in tints 

characteristic of the Painted 
Desert is the beautiful stucco home of Dr. 
Anna Maurer on Edgemont Drive, Holly- 
wood, California. Coloring and archi- 
tecture have given it the distinction of 
being perhaps the most frequently 
sketched and painted residence in that 
part of the country. It was designed by 
Dr. Maurer herself with the aid of an 
architect and had been mentally con- 
structed by her a thousand times and as 
many times demolished, to be rebuilt with 
some added improvement. At last it 
stands, a monument to the intensive plan- 
ning of many years. 

[he outside coloring is in Tiffany effect, 
starting with soft grass green at the bot- 
tom, then tan, the blue of a summer sky, 
hints of lavender, and yellow at the top— 
a desert picture. Atmospheric changes 
produce wonderful and varied effects in 
the coloring, seldom the same for any 
- of time. 

Landscaping is in keeping with both the 
style of architecture and its coloring. The 
green lawn gives way to a profusion of 
blue and lavender flowering plants which 
predominate in the color scheme. Many 
varieties of cacti, yucca plants, dracaenas, 
and native lilac bushes grow along the 
front. All plants and shrubs are peren- 
nials. Blue-flowering plumbago forms the 
hedge in front, lavender creeping lantana 
covers the terrace on the south side and 
at the back of the terrace is honeysuckle. 
Two glorious sycamore trees add to the 
beauty, one shading the sun-room, the 
other the patio, shedding their foliage in 
the winter and leaving these spots warm 
and sunny on cool days. 

In front of the patio are mock orange, 
purple sage and a yellow-striped century 
plant. On the north side of the house the 
patio is banked by fuchsias, and a magnifi- 
cent rose hedge extending from the arch- 
way to the garage gives a profusion of pink 
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Quisenberry 


to the color scheme. 
One large Scotch 
broom fits near the 
arch and a_ blue- 
flowered vine climbs 
beside it. 

A walk of red flag- 
stones with blue grass 
growing between leads 
to the door and simi- 
lar flag-stones cover 
the patios at the 
front and rear of the 
house. 

An open-air _fire- 
place gives comfort 
and charm to the rear 
patio, where flowers 
and shrubs _ provide 
touches of color. A 
huge sun umbrella 
shades the tea table 
and a striped awning 
covers the swinging 
couch that invites. 

A lily pond in the 
rear court is sur- 
rounded by iris and English daisies and 
shaded by a tall clump of pampas grass. 

The quaint front door, that leads to an 
interior not less unusual and beautiful 
than the exterior, has insets of amber art 
glass shaped to arrow points. French 
doors are used throughout in place of 
windows and each one of the eight rooms 
in the house can be thrown entirely open 
on one side. Built by a doctor who be- 
lieves strongly in pure fresh air and sun- 
light, this was considered most important. 

The walls are mainly finished in Tiffany 
effect in much the same shadings, but 
more delicate, as are seen outside. In- 
direct lighting is obtained through amber 
art glass in Tiffany half-bowls. 
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@ Architecturally and scenically the 

house is expressive of primitive ideas 

and environment, its cubicle contours 

forming a picture in desert colors deftly 

applied to the exterior. The entrance 

door has insets of amber glass shaped 
to arrow points 


There is a sun-room, strictly Indian in 
finishing. The fireplace i is made of special 
bricks and the floor is in wide matching 
tiles. Grass furniture, many Indian bas- 
kets, blankets and pictures, add to the 
attractiveness of the room. 

The fireplace in the living-room was 
made of selected pebbles shipped from 
Utah especially to blend with the walls. 
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HEN I said to Mr. 

Diener: ‘We want you 
to tell how to have a garden, 
and how to make things grow, 
because everyone knows that 
you are logically the successor 
to Luther Burbank, the answer 
was this: 

“I know something about * 
plants and flowers, but neither 
I nor any other man can be- 
come Burbank’s successor. It 
isn’t possible.” 

Despite his protest, Richard 
Diener, discoverer of the laws 
of hybridizing, undoubtedly is 
qualified to take up the work 
of the wizard of Santa Rosa. 

—Sidney Herschel Small. 






T does not take an expert to 

possess the loveliest of gardens! 

So many times people say to 

me, “How is it that your pe- 

tunias and roses and delphiniums 

are so wonderful? Mine haven’t done 

anything this year. I’m so disap- 

pointed and disgusted that next year 

I’m just going to have a lawn. I 

don’t seem to have your luck with 
flowers.” 

And yet the seed was exactly the 
same; they were sprouted by the same 
sun and nourished by the same water. 

How can you have “good luck” with 
your garden? 

The first thing necessary to make a 
garden is patience, patience, and then 
more patience. 

The next—and it is very important 
indeed—is to plan your garden. It 
makes no difference if you merely want 
to plant a little strip across the front of 
your house, or have ten acres to make 
into a formal garden in the Italian style. 
Either must be planned. 

The shrubs and flowers which will grow 
in one soil will not do well in another. 
Some plants like sun. Others do not. 
Some need rich, deep soil, while many 
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@ Left: Richard Diener and 


Gladioli originated by him 


@ Below: A rose garden in 
‘Portland, Oregon 


ARTHUR M. PRENTISS PHOTO 


prefer soil which is shallow, scanty, poor. 

Here in the West it is not only possible, 
but very, very easy, to have the most 
lovely gardens anywhere in the world. 
know, for I have grown flowers in almost 
country. When I first came to 
California, and people congratulated me 
on my “luck” in growing delicate plants 
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As told to SIDNEY 


€ Above: Example of appropriate planting 
in a Los Angeles courtyard 


tience, a little digging, watering, plan- 
ning—and following directions. 

Since almost everyone already has a 
garden, there isn’t any necessity of select- 
ing the proper sites: the thing 1s—how to 


How does youn( 


ia 


f 


gE 


t 


f 


on what had been a desolate} 
windswept marsh, I thought 
you didn’t appreciate ycur| 
water and sun, although now 
I know better. 
Not only is it possible tof 
have gardens which will bloom 
all year, but it is simple to 
make your garden ‘fit your 
house in ways which in less 
favored climates are impossi- 
ble. The owner of a Dutch} 
Colonial house—even if it is § 
set on a lot forty by one} 
hundred feet—may have af 
garden in keeping. The low| 
green - roofed, white -clap- 
boarded house may be set off | 
by simple bright flowers. ‘The 
formal house has its lawn and 
prim shrubbery. All in keep- 
ing—and all for a little pa- 
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Garden 


DIENER 
HERSCHEL SMALL 


make your garden grow where 


you are now. However, for 
anyone starting to build, let 
me say that a southerly or 
southeasterly exposure, in 
most parts of the West, is 
the most desirable planting 
place. You will have earlier 


flowers, you will be better pro- 
tected from frost, and also 
from the prevailing westerly 


winds. 

Now! We all have the 
water and the earth and the 
sun. Let us see, then, where 
we can best plant our seeds 
and bulbs and shrubs, so that 
we may be proud of our 
gardens. 

Does your garden face south? 
Has it deep, rich soil, well 
drained? Is it level? Then you 
are very, very lucky. You can 





(The possibilities of a flat garden are well 
Shown in this garden in Boise, Idaho 


plant almost anything, and raise almost 
anything. Nearly all plants will grow for 
you. You can even make shade by 
judicious planting of shrubs. You can 
even have a camellia bush, or a daphne! 

In this blessed climate, you can do so 
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(Right: Dahlias against shrub 
background 1s shown in thts 
San Diego, California, Garden 


HERBERT R. PITCH PHOTO 


( Below: Botanical Garden, 
Library Park, Salt Lake City 






many things that it is difficult to tell you 
where to begin. 

You will want your level garden divided: 
here a patch of perennials which (if you do 
not mind a tangled growth) you can leave 
in from year to year; here you will want 
shrubs—a dwarf maple, hawthorne in 


bright pink, a holly perhaps, a cluster of 


heath, or even a pomegranate; here, in the 
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open space, you will plant 
your annuals, showiest of all 
flowers. 

If your lot is the average 


rectangular one, be careful to 
plant your garden helter-skel- 
ter, hit-or-miss, unless your 
house is of the formal type with 
unbroken lines. A little plant- 
ing of asters, a few tall gladiolt 
of unusual shades (since you 
are limited in space), a few 
shrubs, but not “arranged,” 
because anything in straight 
lines makes your garden seem 
smaller than it really is, while 
irregular planting tends to 
make it appear larger. 

In your sunny, protected 
garden you can grow anything. 
The only advice is this: dig deeply be- 
fore you plant, even if the soil 1s rich 
and easily worked. 


N the West, however, there are 
gardens—as wonderful as _ those 
which are ideally located—in which 
perfect gardening conditions do not 
prevail. 
The hillside garden, facing north; 
wet in winter, and not as sunny as you 
might wish. What of it? Ah, you can 
make of it the most delightful place! 
And, once your original planting is ac- 
complished, you can sit back and, with 
just a little care and work, know that 
year after year you will have beauty 
about you. 
Plant irregularly. Have your walk at 
unexpected angles, and plant close to 
them—not stiff borders, but iris, colum- 
bine; not only the old type, but bright 
pink and yellow and scarlet; fuchsias of 
many shades, foxgloves of all colors. Prim- 
roses in little clusters near the w alk; lav- 
ender and pink and yellow. Spring bulbs. 
Forget-me-nots. Hydrangeas against the 
side of the house. Cinerarias. 

Where there is some sun—and there is 
in the most shady garden—place your 
chrysanthemums; not in ordered, staked 
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rows, but in clumps. Plant the varieties 
which will lend an artificial sunlight in the 
fall: bronzes, yellows, coppery shades. 

If, on the other hand, your hillside gar- 
den faces into the sun, and has shallow 
soil, possibly a thin coating of red clay, 
there is no reason to become alarmed. 
Have you been planting the iris you love? 
No: you cannot make them grow well— 
but you can grow the bearded iris in the 
sun! The shade-loving plants won’t do 
any better than palms would on the shore 
of Hudson Bay. 


| bday — a silly thing to say, but you— 

I also—try to grow varieties un- 
suited to set and conditions. I experiment 
with them, of course, but you want them 
to bloom beautifully, and they will not. 


How Does Your Garden Grow: 





with scant water. You may have a patch 
of Spanish broom, with their sweet-pea- 
like blossoms; annuals, planted very early 
—you can get them in if you plant them 
at once—will bloom before the sun is too 
fierce. 

You must plant your garden early. For 
fall flowers, depend upon drought-resist- 
ing annuals like salvia. Scabiosa—and I 
do not mean the old ragged maroon type, 
but pinks and reds and lavenders; Calli- 
fornia poppies and scarlet Shirley poppies, 
petunias, gaillardia with their flag-of- 
Spain flowers (reds and yellows do best in 
the sun), even dianthus; all of these are 
suited to the sunny shallow gardens. 
Flowering peach and japonica, for your 
shrubs, will do very well; so will many 
others. 








Richard Diener 


little pinkish flowers. Petunias* have 
been developed until they grow to be 
eight or ten inches across. Since many 
people believe that there is a trick in 
their growth, and since they are particu- 
larly adapted to all of the West, let me 






explain how to have enormous ruffled [ 
blooms—as different from the old types as 7 
v 


an electric light is to a candle. 


| pated your seed in boxes.** One | 


small box is large enough for the 
average garden. Use half leaf-mold and 
half sand, or light, sifted soil. Keep out 
all lumps. Now wet the soil. After the 
water has seeped down, sprinkle the seed 
evenly over the surface, but do not 
spread soil over them. Put a pane of old 


*Mr. Diener is really the producer of the giant pe- 


On your bright, hot hillside you must 
have the types of plants and shrubs which 
require shallow soil, and which will grow 


Planting Chart for Cali 


Prepared by Sunset Magazine and approved by the 


I say 
that. 


“petunias;” I mean more than 


We are no longer dependent upon the 


Easily grown from seed. 
. Transplant to shady part of garden. 

.The single type may be readily grown from seed. 
.Some of the largest flowers are grown from seed. 


tunias now grown all over the world; they bear his name. 


**The directions for starting petunias really cover 
almost all annuals, except that other seeds should be 
lightly covered with earth firmly pressed down. 


NOTES 


.Plant BULBS in November. 
.Branching type will be the most satisfactory. 


Seeds should be thoroughly soaked in water before 
Plant the new cup-and-saucer type: blue, purple and 


Sow in sandy soil. 


Will 


bloom the following summer. 


Seed will not bloom the first year. 


For best results seed should be started in the fall. 


. Better than Chinese pinks for borders. 


’....Sow broadcast; do not transplant. 


CALIFORNIA NW AND MT 
VARIETY TYPE PLANTING PLANTING 

Anemone . Perennial. ..Jan.-Feb.....Feb.-Mar.. . 
Aster.... .Annual.....Feb.-May...Apr.-June... 
Calliopsis .Annual.....Mar.-June...May-July... 

planting. 
Canterbury Bell ‘Biennial... .Peb......... .. Bs .k5 550 

pink. 
Carnation. .Perennial...Feb.-Apr.....Mar.-May.. 
Columbine... . Perennial... Feb.-June....Feb.-June. . 
Chrysanthemum. .Perennial...Feb.-Apr.....Mar.-May.. 
Dahlia... .Perennial...Feb.-May...Mar.-May. . 
Shasta Daisy .Perennial...Feb.-Mar... .Feb.-Mar.. . 
Delphinium. .Perennial... Feb... ja es ii 
Dianthus..... .Annual.....Feb.........Feb.-Apr 
California Poppy... .Annual.....Feb.-June... .Feb.-July 
Foxglove... .Perennial...Feb.....-. Feb. 


..When grown, keep seeds cut from stems for long 


blooming period. 


Gaillardia Perennial... Feb.-May....Feb.-May. . .Start in boxes and transplant early. 
Geum.... .Perennial...Feb...... ..Feb.-Apr..... The familiar red type now has a yellow mate. Try it. 
Heliotrope . Perennial... Feb.-Mar....Apr.-June....Do not transplant until all frost is over. 
Hollyhock. .Perennial...Feb.........Mar.-Apr....Best planted in the fall. Will not bloom first year. 
Larkspur... .Annual.....Feb.-Apr.....Mar.-May... New double varieties have supplanted old single blue. 
Lion’s Tail .Perennial...Feb..... .Mar.-May...An unusual shrublike plant with bright red blossoms; 
well worth while. 
Marigold. . ..Annual.....Feb.-July....Mar.-June...All colors from pale yellow to bright orange, also in 
African marigold. 
Nasturtium ..Annual.....Feb.-Nov....After frost. ..Dwarf or tall; plant in open ground only. 
Pansy... ..Annual.....Feb.-Apr....Feb.-Apr....Two transplantings will give larger flowers. Buy best 
seed possible. 
Pentstemon. . Perennial... Feb.-Apr.... .Feb.-Apr... . .One of the best bedding plants. 
Petunias. ..Annual.....Feb.-Apr.....Feb.-May....Try the new ruffled varieties. 
Phlox. .. Perennial... Feb.-Mar....Feb.-Mar....Very hardy. Will bloom all summer, and is not 
affected by the sun. 


Epitor’s. Note: 


Editorial Offices, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Copies of this helpful planting chart will be mailed to readers upon request. Address Sunset Magazine 
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window-glass over the box. If the sun hits 
it directly, lay a single sheet of paper— 
newspaper will do nicely—on top of the 
giass; on dark days, remove the paper. 
And do not keep the soil too wet—yjust 
moist. 


) bi eight or ten days the seeds will 
sprout. You must keep aneye on your 
seeds, or ants will carry them off; a jar of 
ant-paste is a good thing to keep beside 
the box as a preventative. 

As soon as the little plants have de- 
veloped four or five leaves, and when they 
are tiny you must pick out the weeds 
between the tender seedlings, they are 
ready to transplant into the open ground. 
Plant only the roots, and not any of the 
stem. This is important if you want many 
flowers and good results. 

Petunias need plenty of sun. Half shade 
will do, but the best location is the sunni- 


How Does Your Garden Grow: 





est and most open. It isn’t very difficult, 
is it? There isn’t any hocus-pocus. This 
is exactly the way we raise our own pe- 
tunias; the flowers must be like the 
seeds—and they will be for you, also. 

Petunias come in many colors; mauve, 
yellow, violet, pink, blue, lilac, apple- 
blossom pink. They can be grown from 
Minnesota to Florida, and nearly every 
where in the West. 

While sweet peas are usually planted in 
the fall, or in November, yet the present 
ty pes—certainly along the California and 
Oregon and W ashington coasts—may and 
should be planted in the early spring to 
produce summer flowers. Almost any 
garden will grow sweet peas, but if you 
have shallow soil, and a hillside location, 
be sure to dig a trench and fill it with rich 
soil before planting. Dig it deep—two 
feet; sweet peas need to have their roots 
go down; and prepare the trench several 
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t7 
weeks before you are ready to use it. If 
you cannot enrich the soil with manure, 
at least dig. 

After the rains are over, be sure to inep 
the surface earth broken up, so moisture 
will seep down to the roots. And, when 
they bloom, keep the flowers cut and they 
will bloom much longer than if you allow 
seedpods to form. Support the vines: 
wire, string, branches, all are good, unless 
you have planted against a fence. And do 
not plant where the flowers will get the 
full glare of the sun, for it will fade them. 


ws many people believe that 


zinnias will only grow in the 

warmer parts of the West, this, I have 

found, is not true. Zinnias will grow 

anywhere, and are especially valuable 

to plant because they bloom for many 

months. Start the seed (and, this year, 
(Continued on page 81) 


fornia and the Northwest 


College of Agriculture of the University of 


CALIFORNIA 


California 


NW AND MT 


VARIETY TYPE PLANTING PLANTING NOTES 
Primrose.. . . Perennial... Feb.-May... .Feb.-Apt .Transplant as early as possible for next spring 
flowers; buy new colors. 
Salpiglossis .Annual.....Feb.-May....Mar.-May.. .Easy grown; buy mixed-color seeds, and plant in beds. 
Salvia.... .Annual.....Mar.-May...Feb.-May....Bloom first season from seeds; do not set out until 
frost is over. Good in scanty soil. 
Scabiosa . Perennial... Feb.-May....Mar.-May.. . Replant each year, as flowers tend to revert to original 
maroon color. 
Snapdragon. .Annual.....Feb.-July....Mar.-June. . .Both tall and dwarf varieties in a hundred colors. 
Stocks....... .Annual.....Feb.-July....Mar.-June. .. Plant late for fall flowers. Try double varieties. 
Sweet Pea.... .Annual.....Feb.-Mar....Feb...... Plant late-blooming types only in spring, others in fall. 
Sweet William . Perennial... Feb.-Mar....Feb.-Mar.. . .Best planted in fall, but will bloom first year. 
Verbena...... . Perennial... Feb.-May....Mar.-Apr.... New colors are now being sold. 
Violet. ..... . Perennial... Feb.-Mar... .Feb.-Mar.. . . Violets may be easily grown from seed in hot-frame. 
Wallflower . .Perennial...Feb.........Feb...... . .Fall planting is better. 
Zinnia. . .Annual.....Apr.-July....Apr.-June....Plant in full sun. Require adequate water. 
BULBS 
DISTANCE 
VARIETY PLANTING DEPTH APART 
Amaryllis*. . ,. Sree .4 inches. . .18 inches. 
Anemone. ..Feb.-Mar....2 “° ...5 “% 
Begonia...... .Feb.-Apr.....1 “ _ 
Calla.... .Feb.-Mar....4 “ _ 
Canna. .Feb.-Mar....5  ‘ 40 « 
Daffodil*...... 2 Sr oe * 
ne ea S .Mar.-July...6 “ oa * 
Gladiolus............... 5% saline an ..Feb.-May...4 “ ...10 “ 
Hyacinth* ..Feb... i * ve 3 
ae ’ ..Feb. > i. * 
Narcissus*. . | ee Oe: (eee. 
Peony”~.. ..Feb.. a 20 |S 
Tuberose. = ..Feb.-Apr.....4 “ 8 « 


*These bulbe ehoala ‘a shanti: in athe fall. 


planted, but better results will come from waiting until Oct.-Nov. 
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3 Ea Least 


(Comfortable Corner 


Here is a Penetrating 
Story of a -ACother- 
in-Law’s Difficulties 
in eAdjusting Herself 
to Her Son’s Wife 


HAD always hoped that when my 
son Charles married his wife would 
like me. 
I saw not the slightest reason 
why she shouldn’t! I can’t say 
that I had determined to be a charming or 
lovable mother-in-law; determination in 
such matters is more than a bit absurd. 
But I had resolved to be inoffensive. And 
really, wasn’t that all that a young woman 
asked of a mother-in-law—just that she 
be inoffensive? I was sure I could manage 
that much. 

Of course I hoped that I would like her, 
too, this hypothetical girl who would 
marry my son. But quite honestly I 
thought my regard less important than 
hers. I thought that the discipline of my 
years might be counted upon to help me 
through a possibly difficult situation. 
How little we know, after all, of the way 
in which our own spiritual apparatus is 
going to behave! 

But more than anything else, I hoped 
that she would appreciate the husband 
she was getting. I had brought my 
Charles up by hand, so to speak, and he 
was a dear and a darling. I must speak of 
him so—lightly, this way, and frivolously 
—in order to keep from breaking out into 
maudlin, middle-aged tears. Charles has 
never caused any woman to shed tears; 
but I am not the only one that has wept 
over him, just the same. 

Any feminine creature who once looked 
at him would be covetous immediately; 
yet he had never had an entanglement. 
Oh, there was the milkman’s daughter 
when he was five, and, very briefly, the 
girl across the street when he was seven- 
teen. But there were never any entangle- 
ments. 

And then one day he married, after he 
had been mine and I had yearned over 
him for twenty-nine years. 

I had just two months to collect my 
shattered old wits and muster up a 
fighting front with which to face the 
world. There were just two months 
between the first warning and the final 
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blow—and the first warning was in itself 
a blow, for he came into my room one 
night while I was brushing my hair and 
told me that he was engaged to a girl I 
had never seen and whose name | had not 
even heard. That is the sort of thing 
that even the best of sons is quite capable 
of doing to one when his moment comes. 

First he cajoled and flattered me, and I 
should have been suspicious. 

“Mother,” he said, “you are a wonder. 
You’re better looking, by a long shot, than 
any girl I know here in Teadale.” 

“My dear Charles,” I said, “why limit 
it to Teadale?” 

I remember that at that he retied a 
shoe lace. 

But I wasn’t suspicious at the time. I 
was so busy enjoying him and believing 
everything he said. It was so pleasant to 
believe him. I always made a point of 
doing it. 

My hair, he remarked further, felt like 
silk, and I ought always to have a dressing 
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gown of that shade of blue. And how 


small my hands were, he said, and patted 
one of them. 

Now my hair was never like silk for a 
moment in its life; it is not that kind of 
hair. And I fear that blue makes my eyes 
look even paler than they are. And I 
know that my hands are large and 
capable. But I went right on believing 
Charles implicitly. 

Then I heard him telling me, with a 
little nervous stutter in his voice, that in 
a couple of months he was to marry a 
certain Dorothy Whiteby in San Frane 
cisco. Even the date was set. It was to 
be the twenty-fifth. 
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That was the day for the Farthington 
Club luncheon, I said to myself stupidly 
during that first moment, just as if 
luncheons were important. Then, quite 
silently, a wave of primeval rage poured 
over me. I branded this Dorothy person 
a hussy and a jade. I knew that she had 
used wiles upon my Charles. It seemed 
to me that the thing she had done was 
monstrous, inhuman, totally beyond for- 
giveness. 

Through the fog that the room seemed 
full of, dimly I heard Charles saying, “Oh 
Mother, she is the dearest little thing!” 

“If she were as big as an ox he would 
still call her little,’ I said to myself 
viciously, the blood pounding in my ears, 
in my temples, anywhere but in my heart 
where it belonged. “I’m sure she 1s big,” 
I told myself; “‘a huge, coarse girl.” 

Aloud I murmured, “I’m sure she is, 
dear.” 


AGUELY I heard words to the 

effect that she was the only girl in 

the world. “How they all say that!” | 

stormed inwardly. “How they all say that 

—and think it too, I suppose, the fools!’ 

“Of course she is, darling,” were the 
words Charles heard. 

“You'll love her, Mother,” he was 
saying, “and of course she’ll love you.” 

“Oh, we’re certain to love each other,” 
I thought grimly. ‘See how much I love 
her already!” 

Then after a time, through the mist, th« 
quiet red mist that swam about me, | 
heard his hopeful platitude, “She’ll be a 
daughter to you, Mother.” 

That last remark of his persisted after 
I had turned Charles out and tried to go 
to bed. 

I had been admirable. I had managed 
a gentle enthusiasm, befitting the occa- 
sion. I had talked calmly and practically 
of ways and means, of where they would 
live and where I should live, of how many 
bags he would need on the wedding trip, 
of the best materials and tailors for the 
new clothes, of the right length for a 
honeymoon and the most idyllic spot in 
which to venture it, of how the season was 
wrong for Hawaii and right for Canada, 
of which she would prefer, a house ready 
for her, or the raw materials waiting for 
her touch. 

Already, before our long conversation 
was over, that question had become the 
first and last of every problem. What 
would she prefer? 

Through the remainder of that night, 
while I fought through an orgy of rather 
raw emotion, I made a discovery and a 
conquest. Not only would Charles be 
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mine no longer, he had ceased to be mine 
now. He had transferred his allegiance. 
Plainly I could see the fact. Not only did 
I need to step back and out and down, I 
would have to do so. Already, that same 
evening, I had made the first tentative 
backward steps. 

This was my discovery. My conquest 
was the determination that I could take 
this very bitter course with a fair degree 
of grace, and that my life would not be 
wrecked nor my heart broken thereby. 
Already I could discern faint flickers of 
comfort. I had to find them! 

Then Charles married and brought her 
home, and I quite liked her before long. 
It was not merely because Dorothy was 
small and dark and eager, a type that I, 
long and sandy, had always hopelessly 
adored. Nor was it altogether because she 
was intelligent and sweet. Many girls are 
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that. Any reasonable woman would have 
liked Dorothy for herself. But I warmed 
to her, quite simply, because of the ardour 
she poured out on my Charles. I would 
have taken to a dog, even a cat, that 
loved Charles like that. Before long I 
almost feared that she loved him too much 
—too much for her good and his good, 
was the way I looked at it. Ah, now I 
know that it was merely too much for my 
good. 


ARY PRENTICE, who has 
known me too long to be quite 
comfortable—for her tongue is a reckless 
organ—supplied me with the reactions of 
our small and at times hypercritical 
community. 
Mary never, by any chance, came any 
earlier or any later than tea time. She 
likes the nut bread that my Anna makes. 
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@ He came into my room one night and 

told me that he was engaged to a girl 

I had never seen and whose name I 
had not even heard 


She is a lank woman, with the voracious 
appetite that people of her type indulge 
so astonishingly. Anna, hearing clearly 
from the kitchen the cheerful roar of her 
voice, always cuts some three or four 
times her usual number of sandwiches. 

“Well, well,” Mary said vigorously, and 
took two cakes in case I should forget to 
pass the plate again. “Dorothy is a 
great success, isn’t she!”’ 

“Well,” I said, not quite sure as yet 
what constituted a successful daughter- 
in-law, ‘that remains to be seen, I should 
say.” 

She compressed her lips and put down 
her cup. “If you don’t appreciate Dor- 
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othy, Caroline, you deserve to be harried 
to death by a vamp. You ought to go 
down on your knees every night and 
thank the Lord for such a girl. I should 
say that the Lord had done very well by 
you, and I expect that you don’t deserve 
her. She’s smart. She’s up-to-date. I 
don’t see how that Charles of yours got 
her. And see how ridiculously, how over- 
whelming she is in love with him!” 

I let this pass, because I knew that 
Mary was hoping I would not. Her malice 
is a huge and none too subtle pretense. | 
have a vile temper and she loves to prick 


it. 


<< THINK Iam likely todo my daugh- 
ter-in-law justice,” I said, with 
quite creditable restraint. 

“Besides,” she went on, “‘it is often the 
very nicest men that marry the most 
ridiculous women. You ought to have 
been prepared for anything.” 

did pass her the cakes again, then, and 
poured her another cup of tea. 

“Of course it isn’t quite the thing for 
her to be so wild about Charles,” Mary 
continued, going back to the subject, “but 
perhaps caring for one’s husband will 
come back in. Certainly Dorothy could 
make it fashionable if any one could!” 

I gave a tea for Dorothy, and a dinner, 
and three luncheons. I did not tell her 
what Charles liked for breakfast, nor the 
way he wanted his socks folded. When I 
was there for dinner, and they had ice 
cream for dessert, I ached to remark that 
he detested ice cream. But I bit the words 
back in time. Actually he seemed to be 
enjoying the stuff, at that. I did not tell 
her where to buy her meat nor where to 
send her laundry, and I was careful not to 
call her on the telephone quite so often 
as she called me. It was rather a long 
time before I realized how infrequently 
that was. 

I tell these things, little bits of evidence 
in my defense, in order that I may have 
charity for the stupid, stupid thing I did 
when a crisis came. I was a jealous, some- 
what sore-hearted and cantankerous old 
woman, blind to the way the wind was 
blowing because I was having a little 
tempest of my own. I might have seen 
the straws. Mary Prentice saw them. 

She came to see me one afternoon, and 
ate three muffins and a sandwich before 
hurling a remark at me with obvious 
accusation in her tone. “Dorothy isn’t 
looking very well.” 

I was startled. I had noticed nothing. 
“How much do you see of her?” I asked. 

“Oh, rather a lot,’ Mary said with 
satisfaction. “She’s quite fond of me, you 
know.” 

I hadn’t known, and somehow the idea 
did not seem to please me. “She is doing 
a great deal,” I suggested, thinking of the 
stream of parties that helped to fill 
Dorothy’s days. 

ary grunted. “It isn’t that. Young 
people are intended to do a lot. They 
thrive on it.” 

She drank the rest of her tea with neat- 
ness and dispatch, spoke about the 
weather and my new curtains, advised me 
to try Yarders’ for good artichokes, put 
on her gloves and left. Just before the 
door closed she remarked, “I think she 
has something on her mind.” 
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It was not a week later that she came 
again, and this time she began on Dor- 
othy with the first bite. 

“She’s unhappy,” she announced, always 
confident in her assertions. “Really quite 
unhappy. I think we ought to find out 
what it’s about.” 

I flared at once. ‘Nonsense, Mary. 
What has she to be unhappy over? She 
is probably homesick. All brides are 
homesick.” 

“Nonsense yourself, Caroline. Home- 
sickness doesn’t grow worse after six 
months in a charming new home. It is 
pretty well over with by that time. What 
has she to be unhappy over, you ask? 
Humph. I suppose you think it is enough 
to satisfy any woman just to look at 
that Charles of yours across the breakfast 
table every morning.” 

Then, because there 
was real anxiety in 
my face, she softened. 

“There! Charles is a 
lamb. Whatever the 
fault, it isn’t his.” a5 

“Do you think 
Charles has noticed 
anything?” I asked, 
ashamed that I should 
be questioning this 
outsider. How, sud- 
denly, did she know 
so much more of my 
children than I did? 

“Oh, no,” she said. 

“There’s nothing on 
his conscience; and a 
husband with a clear 
conscience is never 
very acute about any 
little emotional up- 
heaval on the part of 


his wife. It’s guilt 
that sharpens their 
wits.” 


Mary loves to discourse on things of 
which she can have no possible first-hand 
knowledge. Her fund of theories on the 
subject of husbands is amazing. 

“Dorothy,” she said, talking faster and 

eating more with each passing moment, 
‘Is not sitting where so many women in 
this town have sat and where all the rest 
are afraid they are going to sit—in the 
least comfortable corner of a triangle.” 
_ She liked her phrase, and chuckled over 
it. “That’s partly thanks to Charles, and 
partly thanks to Dorothy. It isn’t that 
they wouldn’t have opportunities. Plenty 
of creatures to make the acute angle— 
Ha, notice that, Caroline. The lover the 
acute angle, and the stupid husband or 
wife the obtuse one. That’s good, Caro- 
line. That’s clever.” 


She was so pleased with her wit that . 


she talked no more of Dorothy until again 
the door was closing. Then she shot at me, 
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her lips snapping briskly over the words, 
“Other people are noticing that she looks 
badly, too. A whole table was talking 
about it yesterday at Mrs. Wharton’s 
bridge.” 

I could have forgotten that I was a lady 
and shaken her where she stood. I said 
to myself that if she was going to fling 
bombshells like this at me with each de- 
parture I would not let her in again. 

I remember that I walked back into the 
sitting room and stood staring at the 
empty teacups with an acutely physical 
sense of nausea that the happiness of my 
son and my son’s wife had become a 
bridge table topic. I knew the way that 
Teadale women talked. There, standing 
in the middle of my sunny room, I could 
hear the clever little inflections of their 





























@ For a moment she 
looked down at her 
lap, then her eyes 
met mine again with their habitual 
steadiness. “Yes,” she said, “I do 
dislike you very much. I think 
I almost hate you” 


voices, see the amused little lifting of their 
brows. It was not just Dorothy that they 
were discussing. The happiness of a six- 
months bride is not to be divorced from 
considerations of her husband. Actually 
it was Charles that Teadale tongues were 
tossing back and forth—all these young 
women that had hoped to marry him! 
Was it just maternal vanity, I wonder, 
that made me imagine that every girl in 
our community had fancied herself in 
love with my son? I don’t know. But I 
did know that now his reputation, his 
honor, lay in Dorothy’s keeping. Appar- 
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ently she was not doing very well by it, 
this self-possessed young stranger about 
whom I knew so little. 

I went to the telephone and called 
Charles’ number. Somehow it never 
occurred to me in those days to think of 
it as Dorothy’s number. 

But it was Dorothy’s voice that an- 
swered me, well-bred, and clear, and 
curiously young. 

I began to talk, lamely I knew, about 
anything that came into my head. 
never get anywhere over the telephone. 

“Tt’s ridiculous,” I said finally, “how 
little I see of you. Can’t you and Charles 
come over to dinner tonight?” 

“T’m sorry,” the answer came promptly, 
“but we are going to the Elliots’.” 

Somehow there was no sorrow audible 
in the tone. ‘Well, tomorrow, then,” I 
suggested. 

“That’s awfully good of you,” Dorothy 
said, “but—but we are having some 
friends in.” 
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Now I knew that Charles wouldn’t 
make engagements, voluntarily, for three 
evenings in succession. He never liked to 
lose too much sleep. So I should have 
said, “Then come Friday.” But some 
hateful wisp of pride arose in me and 
stopped the words. 

“That’s too bad, Dorothy,” I said 
instead. “Let me know when you can 
come, then.” 

Her manner suggested that she thought 
the conversation was over; but I wasn’t 
satisfied. ‘Are you quite well these days, 
Dorothy?” I asked abruptly. 

There was a tiny pause of astonishment, 
and then her voice came back so deci- 
sively that further questioning would have 
been absurd. “Oh, yes. Perfectly well, 
thank you, Mrs. Merriweather.” 

I walked back again and stared at the 
teacups, troubled this time by a new 
thought. Why did my daughter-in-law 
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call me Mrs. Merriweather? Now;at 
first I had,been glad‘of the formality. 

Mother Smith, Mother Jones—how 

I had always disliked the desig- 
nation. Still, was it quite right for 
Dorothy to call me Mrs. Merriweather? 
Certainly it made our relationship seem 
very remote. Could it be that it was 
remote? 


HEN Mary Prentice came 

again I did not even remember 
my determination to bar her out. | 
welcomed her eagerly. The guilty truth 
was that I wanted news—news that | 
had, to my humiliation, been unable to 
get for myself. But, maddeningly, she 
talked of anything except my children. 
Finally I had, exasperated, to bring up 
the subject myself. I had to ask her 
straight out. I had to say, with a pre- 
tense of humor, “Well, have you found 
out yet what is troubling Dorothy?” 

How shall I make clear the crashing 
surprise of her answer? “Qh yes,” she 
said promptly. “to be sure. For one 

thing, she dislikes you.” 

I think that Moses made 
an eleventh commandment 
just for me; and it was, 

. Thou shalt not show thy 
a feelings.” So I sat perfectly 

silent, and Mary continued 
at her own pace, which was 
exactly what she wanted to do. 

“Why shouldn’t she dislike you? How 
could she very well do anything else? If 
ever I saw a mother-in-law that neglected 
her job, it is you.” 

Elaborately I poured more tea. I pas- 
sed the cakes and sandwiches. “Are you 
trying to annoy me, Mary,” I said, and 
I did admire my self-possession, “or do 
you think that you are telling me the 
truth?” 

I remember that she chuckled. “I 
don’t mind if I do annoy you,” she said, 
“and I know that I am telling the truth. 
I can prove it.” 

One of the oddest changes of my life 
began, I think, at that moment. All I 
was conscious of at the time was a sicken- 
ing pang that my daughter-in-law was 
discussing her dislike of me with an out- 
sider. But I misjudged her there. Doro- 

(Continued on page 65) 

















TEPPING-STONES of 
rounded shapes lead from the 
street to the little patio of 
“La Casita Espanola,” the 
home in Oakland, California, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Stevenson Skaife. A grace- 
ful lantern hangs above the 
gate 


ASTLES in Spain are traditional 

dreams of beautiful abodes built by 

imaginative minds. Wistful, wish- 

ful dreams. But Spanish castles in 

California! They are realities 

wherein the dreamers may live hap- 
pily ever after 


N different sections of the United 
States certain types of architecture 
have become distinctive features of 
each locality, developed by especial 
suitability to climatic conditions, 

environment, and the available building 
materials, as well as the selective tastes of 
the settlers. Thus we have the pictur- 
esque log cabins of the North East and 
North West, the substantial stone houses 
of Pennsylvania built by the Dutch, the 
Colonial and Georgian mansions of the 
South. 

To California came, as an endowment 
from Hispanic invading hosts, the type of 
dwelling known as the hacienda, a har- 
monious complement to the pure and 
dignified lines of the missions and chapels 
erected by the padres. Many unsuccess- 
ful imitations of the Spanish type of house 
have been perpetrated in the past 


twenty years, in contrast to which are 
reproductions so 


other consistently 
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true to form, both 
within and without, that 
they may be accepted as 
perfect examples of the 
Spanish ideal. Some of 
these are imposing in 
dimensions and grandeur, others of a 
size miniature by comparison but with 
an allure that impels every passerby 
to pause in admiration. Such a dwell- 
ing, much in littl—yet not so little, 
after all—is ‘‘La Casita Espafiola,” the 
dream realized by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Stevenson Skaife of Oakland, California. 
Although modernized to include in its 
construction all the equipment necessary 
to present-day comfort and convenience 
there is no intruding note of incongruity. 
In every detail it reflects the careful plan- 
ning, artistry and knowledge of the sub- 


ject given it by Mrs. Skaife and the archi-, 


tects. The site, on the slope of Hillcroft 
Circle, has a far-reaching view of sur- 
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FRONTAGE of fifty feet does not reveal the 
extent of the site, which slopes to the street below 
and 1s planted with the gayety of coloring char- 


acteristic of Spanish gardens 


Williams & Wastell 
Architects 


rounding forested hills, giving a sense of 
suburban seclusion from the city. A 
frontage of fifty feet does not reveal the 
extent of the lot which slopes to the street 
below, where the garage is located. 

The garden planting is essentially har- 
monious with the house, the sloping area, 
not seen in the photograph, having many 
of the gay blooms dear to the Spaniard, 
with cactus, pampas grass, yucca, date 
palm, aralia and bamboo. Eucalyptus 
trees with their gray-green-blue foliage 
provide an effective background for the 
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HE grille-work throughout the premises is espe- 
cially lovely, hand-forged in patterns approved 
From the living-room may be 
seen the mosaic floor of the dining-room 


by Mrs. Skaife. 


Waters & Hainlin 
Photos 


white of stucco walls and the rich red of 
tiles of unusual texture. Stepping-stones 
in rounded shapes lead from the street. 

Entering the grilled gate, beneath a hang- 
ing lamp, one sees an oval pool with gold- 
fish, surrounded by lilies-of-the-valley. 

The main door-way is an arched recess in 
a small tower whose roundness lends grace 
to the prevailing rectangular lines. 

In the living-room the colors and de- 
signs of fine oriental rugs are enhanced by 
the soft dark walnut finish of the hard- 
wood floor. The fireplace is of travertine 


of Spain 
Far West 
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marble, inset with decora- 
tive Spanish tiles and 
above it a banner, the 
characteristic possession 
of every Spanish family 
of note, usually em- 
bellished with the family crest. To 
carry out this interesting tradition 
Mrs. Skaife supplied an appropriate 
substitute of multi-colored velvet with a 
center of red brocade. There is also a 
Spanish chest, for it was the ancient cus- 
tom that each member of a family have a 
chest in which to keep heirlooms, em- 
broidered shawls and mantillas. Draperies 
in this room are a light shade of yellow 
edged with black decorated bands. The 
ceiling is heavily beamed. The carved 
furniture and its coverings are in the 
Spanish manner. 

Lovely grilles were hand-forged for the 
premises in approved patterns, an example 
of which is seen dividing living-room 
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HE goldfish pool in the pa- 
tio 1s encircled by lilies-of- 
the-valley. The arched en- 
trance 1s 1n a small tower 
whose roundness lends grace 
to the prevailing rectangular 
lines of the house and garden 
walls 


HEN King Carlos of Spain laid 

jeweled hands of possession upon 

a conquered California, that mon- 

arch literally builded better than he 

knew. The Spanish influence pre- 

vails, a royal legacy in lovely archi- 
tecture 


and dining-room. Here is indeed a fas- 
cinating vista in color and arrangement. 
The hangings are from India, crewel-work 
on hand-woven yellow linen, buds and 
flowers in brilliant blendings of green, 
brown and turquoise-blue. These hang- 
ings were made in separate pieces by 
the various members of a family, includ- 
ing the children, and afterward pieced 
together. Their backing is of cream-white 
sateen, the effect being softly luminous. 


FINELY carved credencia, with the 

patina that only time can give, serves 
as sideboard. The table is of the refectory 
type and the chairs distinctively Spanish 
with seat covers of a burnt-orange plush- 
like material. The floor is a mosaic in 
varying shades of golden-brown with a 
wide black border. This delightful effect 
was achieved by cementing the floor- 
boards, then laying and stretching an 

(Continued on page 76) 
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ae to pose as a virile, adventurous, 
heroic sort of creature, I said, ‘I’m 
going down where life is raw and 
primitive, to get away from civili- 
zation.” 

He raised his eyebrows. He murmured 
“Hmmmmm!” or words to that effect. 
Then— 

But just then we were casting loose 
from the wharf, with the especial hulla- 
baloo that always distinguishes the de- 
parture of a vessel for the South Pacific. 
Passengers were tossing colored streamers 
from the deck to friends ashore. The 
ship’s orchestra was playing “Aloha” with 
the usual sad solemnity. The friends were 
walking slowly out along the pier, holding 
the ends of the paper ribbons, waving, 
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The author ready for 
almost anything 


The Author, 
in Search of a 
Place Where 
Life is Primi- 
tive, Turned 
His Steps 
Toward the 
South Seas. What He 
Found Conditions to be 
He has Told in a Series 
of Informative and 
Highly Entertaining 
Articles of Which This 
is the First. 


WAS standing at the rail when the 
Englishman accosted me. 
“I say, old man; they tell me 
‘ar going to the South Sea 
slands.” 
I nodded, and succumbing perhaps 
to a globe-trotter’s characteristic impulse 
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CA group of typical Samoan houses 


gradually into the brown current. It 
gave one a sense of drama. The 
streamers, breaking, curled about the 
stanchions, flapping in the breeze and 
seeming falsely gay, like the waving, smil- 
ing passengers, but severed like the ties 
that bound them to the homes they had 
left behind. The deck steward came along 
and cast the ribbons into the sea, and the 
people turned their faces from the wharf 
that faded into obscurity. Before them 
lay the ocean, and beyond it new homes 
and new ties—and possibly strange adven- 
tures. 

I fingered the telegram in my pocket, 
the commission from the editor, which 
read: 

OFFERING PROPOSITION GO SOUTH 
SEAS STOP NEED CORRESPONDENT STOP 
PASSAGE BOOKED S. S. SONOMA STOP EX- 
PECT YOU TO DINE WITH CANNIBALS‘ 
STOP INVESTIGATE WILD VAMPS STOP IF 
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smiling with a false gaiety as we surged 
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NECESSARY JUMP OVERBOARD WITH And | 
KNIFE BETWEEN TEETH AND FIGHT MAN- [| One |} 
EATING SHARKS STOP BUT TELL TRUTH i adverti: 
ABOUT IT DOUBLE-STOP F little tr 
And then at last the Englishman, who § gengers 
calmly and prosaically had started toread § content 
an American newspaper and had buried on the 
his nose in it throughout the departure, § leaving 
awakened me from my reverie: room WV 
“Really, my dear fellow; if you want to 9} were ac 
get away from civilization, why the devi! Havi 
don’t you stay here in the States?” since in 
Thus we slipped out past the Golden § to expe 
Gate. The sea began to misbehave; the to be tl 
solemn 
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passengers clung to the rails for support. 
The Bishop of Brisbane, making his way 
zigzaggedly down the deck looked just a 
trifle embarrassed lest his parishioners ac- 
cuse him of dancing the Charleston. Our 
pilot left us and we were on our way to 
dine with cannibals stop, to fight the man- 
eating sharks stop—and to investigate the 
wild vamps with possibly a double-stop. 


EA eo Re 


SET out with the conscientiousness 4 
one always feels during the first 
week or two on a new job, to find the tradi- 
tional characters of South Sea romance. 
The first-—the disappointed lover bound 
for a lonely atoll to don a breech-clout and 
drink himself to death—was a complete 
disappointment. 
“No, thanks,” he explained; “I never & 
touch it. Just got rid of one who did. 
Gor’blimee, but I’m lucky to’ve chucked 
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And so the missionary. 
One knew he was aboard, for he 


| advertised his presence by leaving 
F little tracts where his fellow-pas- 
isengers might profit by their 
| contents, sometimes parking them 


on the library tables but usually 


i leaving them in the smoking- 
» room where the greater sinners 
/ were accustomed to congregate. 


Having studied the comic page 


} since infancy, I knew about what 
» toexpect. A missionary was sure 
© to be thin and anaemic, garbed in 


solemn black, with a high hat and 
umbrella and possibly long coat- 
tails, and he looked most natural 


| when tied toa palm-tree while a 
) party of black savages in the im- 


mediate foreground played ring- 
around-a-rosy about a steaming 


| kettle-pot and chiefs debated the 


relative merits of stew or hash 
Instead, when I finally located 


» him. he proved to be the chap I’d 


Below: Samoan “fita fita” 
(policeman) at Pago-Pago 


South Seas 


(Right: An old Samoan 


cannibal in Pago-Pago 


Below: 


the author 
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This Samoan girl 
—“‘double-stop”’— 
graciously posed for 






taken for a, Chicago 
bond-broker. And 
when I cornered the 
one who looked the 
part, he exploded with 
indignation. 

“Hell no!” he said. 
“T sell bugles. I’ve got 
an arrangement with a 
firm in Indianapolis by 
which I can sell better 
and cheaper bugles than 
peda in this terri- 
tory. Isn’t this one a 
beauty? That'll only 
cost you ten dollars, 
and I’ll teach you to 
play it in ten minutes. 
Here; fix your lips like 
this—” 
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Each morning the radiooperator brought 
us the news, compressed and condensed. 
It all sounded strangely unimportant out 
there in the middle of the Pacific, but we 
read it conscientiously: 


Fifty persons were burned to death 
in a fire which destroyed a motion 
picture theatre in Limerick, Ireland, 
yesterday. 

Otto Schlosinger, Berlin music teacher, 
has confessed to slaying twenty-two 
people, including several of his nearest 
relatives and dearest friends. 

The Grand Jury in Chicago has in- 
dicted 1240 murderers since 1922, with 
seven successful hangings. 

Then we went and walked the deck 
again, and watched the soft glow of a 
tropic sunset spread across the heavens 
and fade to dull purple, while the silver 
stars kept peeping out until they seemed 
to fill the skies. And one of the mission- 
aries, strolling with us, would volunteer 
the information: 

“T made forty-seven new converts last 
month. They’re a lovely people, these 
South Sea Islanders. Within another year 
I’ll have them wearing trousers.” 

And it left one a trifle puzzled as we 
slipped past Honolulu and cruised south- 
ward across the equator—toward the 
palm-fringed atolls of Cook and Melville 
and O’Brien, where men were men and 
women even worse—to land at Pago- 
Pago, in American Samoa. 


T was at dawn on the fourteenth 

day from San Francisco that the 
first of them loomed upon the horizon— 
the island of Tutuila, in American Samoa, 
the United States’ only possession in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 
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It was a rugged sort of island, rising 
steeply from a tropic beach, and clothed 
in verdure so thick that only the grayish- 
white trunks of the cocoanut trees stood 
out from.the background, seeming them- 


selves at a distance to be but streaks of 


rain. 


A‘ first glance, too, there appeared 
to be no break in the rugged 
shore-line, but at last an opening ap- 
peared; we steamed around a low rocky 
point where a lighthouse perched aloft, 
looking as though it might at any moment 
start sliding seaward upon the dank, 
slippery moss; we dodged an outjutting 
reef over which the ocean foamed in 
billowing waves to pour back into its 
own in a series of white cascades; and 
presto change— 

The morning sun, _ bursting 
through its smoke-screen, revealed 
a land locked harbor. It was the 
crater of an extinct volcano, from 
which the outer wall had fallen, 
providing the safest anchorage in 
the South Seas, and one of the most 
beautiful. Along — its bordering 
strip of narrow beach the brown- 
thatched roofs of the native villages 
lay half-hidden among the palms; 
behind the steamer-landing, the 
quarters of the naval station stood 
in orderly rows, with neatly- 
trimmed lawns and hedges of 
hibiscus and gardens of flowering 
bougainvillea, the Stars and Stripes 
fluttering above. In the _back- 
ground rose the forest, climbing 
the hills to their very summits, 
where they seemed to meet the 
sky. The sandy road that wan- 
dered off through the jungle along 
the edge of the bay invited one to 
explore, and the lure of those 
rugged mountains— 

“Tt’s all like that—all up and 
down,” said a naval officer, return- 
ing to duty here. ‘Why, it’s so 
hilly that when we started to run 
a dairy some years ago, we had to 
tie the cows on a forty-degree 
slope, and our whole milk supply 
fell down one morning and hanged 
itself.” 

I walked out along the shore- 
road that first morning. 

It was a picturesque trail, once 
we had passed the formal region 
of the naval post, meandering 
through the taro-patches, with a fringe 
of coco-palms bordering the bayward side 
and curving gracefully out over the water. 

Gradually the neat wooden cottages 
gave way to the native dwellings, rather 
attractive structures, round in shape with 
conical roofs of heavy thatch to keep out 
the sun, and sides open save for curtains 
of woven palm-fronds, which were rolled 
up between the supporting posts to admit 
the breeze—a type of architecture that 
belonged essentially to a tropic island, 
and untouched by foreign influence, 


looking quite as they must have looked 
in the days of the early explorers. 

Not so the natives themselves. 

The first that passed us was evidently 
on his way to market, for he was strug- 
gling beneath two pandanus-leaf baskets 
slung on either end of a long pole. 


A Tropical Tramp in the South Seas: 
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“Good morning, gentlemen,” he said. 

The second was riding a_ bicycle, 
pedaling with bare feet, his bulky, mus- 
cular legs projecting out on either side, 
and his loin-cloth tucked about him to 
keep it from tangling with the sprocket. 

“Greetings,” said he. 

And the next, although he whizzed 
past us without a word, was sitting in a 
Ford truck, with his feet on a bunch of 
green bananas, taking the orders of the 
housewives along the way for ice! 

Still, they were an interesting people, 
these Samoans. Often they have been 


described as the largest human beings in 
the world, and while I’ve seen other races 
that might dispute it—and known some 
five-foot Irishmen who'd probably fight 
about it—they were undeniably massive. 
Of the Polynesian race, which some 





CA husky Samoan but not a bit savage 


students claim to be allied to the Cauca- 
sian and others more strenuously deny, 
they at least had regular features and 
kinkless hair, despite a brown complexion. 

A few had adopted trousers, but most 
of them retained the old native costume— 
bare feet, a sort of skirt locally known as 
a lava-lava that reached to below the 
knees, and when on the road or in town 
either a coat or undershirt with which 
they dispensed at home. It was ideally 
suited to them; in European garments 
they seemed to lose their height; in their 
lava-lavas, far from appearing effeminate, 
they gained a sort of natural majesty. 
Particularly was this true of the native 
policemen, or fita-fitas, whose uniform 
consisted of red and blue skirts and white 
navy undershirt. So stalwart were most 
of these fellows that when one first 
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Harry L. Foster 








glimpsed them back on the wharf, the 
made the huskiest American sailor loo 
small and puny. 

heir womenfolk, similarly — straighj 
and tall, wore longer skirts and usuall 
either a light chemise or a heavier home 
made blouse. They were often come 
in youth, with the traditional coal-blad 
hair and liquid brown eyes, and althoug 
they showed a tendency with advancing 
years to rival and outdo the bulk of they 
husbands, developing sometimes a 
obesity that would have fitted them fo 
an excellent position either in Barnum’ 
Side Shows or Watson’s Beef Trust, thej 
gained with it a certain impressive 
albeit ponderous, dignity. 

One liked these people instinctively 
although they had been a trifle spoiled 
in the region of Pago-Pago itself, largely 
by the unthinking munificence of 
the passing tourist. 

As I paused in my walk, a little 
baby came toddling toward mé 
from a reed-braided shack. Hi 
mother, beaming from the back 
ground, called instructions to hinp 
to pose for my camera, and he did 
so, charmingly. But when the 
photograph was taken, she called 
further instructions, and he held 
out his hand—palm up. 

This, it appeared, was the local 
custom. 






WO small boys, whom i 


similarly snapped, demanded) 
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cigarettes, although they werd 

barely able to toddle. ; 

In fact, on steamer days at) 

least, the natives had learned a 

their faces were in demand, and) 
they evidently meant to capitalized “all 
them. he young women espe ee 
cially, at the approach of a transient} Foun 
visitor, would vanish into the) The 
shade, beneath a breadfruit tree of 
into the dark interior of a native 
dwelling where it was impossible top “O 1 
photograph them and from that lor} 
— of vantage would haggle <_ te? 

argain: bem 
“You likee picture? Me makee) ale 
good picture. All clothes, twenty-) d tos 
five cents. Grass skirt, one dollar.) °°‘ > 
But there was one exception—a eee 
rather pretty little girl of fifteen of °°"? 
sixteen. The others showered her ge 
with the vituperation where with} Nati 
the striker always abuses the Ro h 
“scab,” but she came running out with f el , 
a grass-skirt hastily donned above her} B 
lava-lava, posing for every tourist that) wen 
came along, smiling into the camera deg 
with a flash of white teeth for whatever} oe 7 
was offered, and cleaning up several} we 
dollars, while the others went penniless. a 
HIS, however, was typical main ly} Gladi 
of one’s experience near the port.| © °Y 
I had wandered farther afield another half 
morning, following a shallow stream thath 7°" ' 
trickled down from the mountains through a 
a picturesque forest of palms and wild Glad; 
croton, when an aged, withered Samoan be di 
beckoned me to his home. wl 
He was seated upon a mat, his body) °°P™ 
naked save for the merest loin-cloth. [n} eC 
reality the covering was an old towel, ris 
(Continued on page 54) me 
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Gilding the 
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"spoiled Florists the World Over 
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The discovery of this new variety was 
in no way accidental. It came at the 
end of more than forty years of experi- 
mentation and careful hybridizing on the 
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are Declaring the New 


cant Development 
in Floral Culture 
‘for the Last 


' fe 4 

Fitty Years 

thom |p 

manded¢ 
were 


OST floral cata- 

logues this season 

carry front page 

display advertise- 

ments of a famous 
flower devcluped last season at 
Rancho Santa Fe in San Diego 
County by Mr. A. R. Sprague. 
The flower in question is a dis- 
tinctively new variety of Gladiolus 
and has been christened the 
“Orchid” by reason of its exquisite 
coloring and extraordinary re- 
semblance to that aristocrat 
among flowers. 

Florists all over the world are 
declaring this new arrival as the 
most significant development in 
floral culture for the last fifty 
years. Colored photographs of 
the flower were shown at the 
National Gladiolus Exhibition at 
Rochester last fall and one spike 
of the flower was shown at the 
Boston show and from that date 
florists without a dissenting voice 
are acclaiming its glories. Only 
those who have seen this original 
flower, however, can begin to ap- 
preciate the vast possibilities of the 
Gladiolus family. From bulbs one inch, 
or over, the blossoms of this royal flower 
range to a maximum size of eight and one 
half inches in spread, with as high as five 
upon one stalk open at once. It resembles 
an Orchid so much more than any other 
Gladiolus that a single floret could not 
be distinguished from a true Orchid ex- 
cepting on very close inspection. It 
possesses not only the exquisite shade of 
the Catalya Orchid, but also the lacinated 
edges and inimitable ruffling of its name- 


sake. 
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By H. J. LOKEN 


part of Mr. A. R. Sprague, official agri- 
culturist of Rancho Santa Fe. “I be- 
interested in 


came growing  gladioli 
forty years ago,” said Mr. Sprague in 


commenting on his find, “when J. C. 
Vaughn, the big florist of Chicago, sent 
to Lemoine of France and got a bushel of 
bulblets from which I grew bulbs for him. 
Ever since then I have been growing some 
as an amateur and in Jatter years I have 
done a great deal in selecting choicest 
varieties and hybridizing until I have 
an extremely fine collection. 

“The ‘Orchid,’ since it reverts many 
generations in some of its characteristics, 
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(Above: A. R. Sprague 
of San Diego 


(Left: “The Orchid” Gladi- 
olus perfected by Mr. Sprague 
on hts Rancho Santa Fe 


is not a result of purposeful 
hybridizing, except that the 
care in grouping the varieties 
of color and shapes undoubt- 
edly favored the resulting 
color and shape of this ex- 
traordinary flower. The 
gladiolus, since our present 
flowers sprung from six or 
more distinct types of first 
parents, is the result of so 
much hybridizing through 
many generations that the 
Mendelian Law can_hardly 
be said to apply. The re- 
sulting cross of two colors 
and shapes is quite likely 
to resemble neither and may 
break back many generations 
in one or more characteristics. 

“The Pacific coast is cer- 
tainly most favorable for the 
development of new forms 
and colors of Gladioli and the 
work so well begun by Bur- 
bank, Diener, Menzner, Sal- 
bach and others—a_ work 
which we mean to carry on here at Rancho 
Santa Fe. By way of a flying start, be- 
side the ‘Orchid,’ I have tagged for future 
testing over eight hundred seedlings so 
distinctive in form and color, or in both, 
that they are worthy of a second trial 
season. From these I shall be able by 
another season to select many extremely 
beautiful flowers, different from any 
known variety, and these will be named 
and grown for distribution. 

“Ten years from now most varieties of 
gladioli now popular will have been dis- 
placed by better ones, for there seems 
(Continued on page 73) 
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HOUGH xt 


of the Old West 


The Author of “Horses 


Are Funny People’ 
Sets Out to Find the 
Last of the Old West 


« UR VALLEY,” he declared, 
“is the last of the old West. 
Absolutely the last of it. 
It’s your only chance of 
ever seeing what the old 
West was like.” 

That, as a matter of fact, is what 
decided the issue. He had advanced 
several arguments, but they had left me 
cold; my interest had failed to outlive the 
requirements of ordinary politeness. But 
now—‘‘The last of the old West!’ Who 
could resist it? And add to its normal 
potency the fact that I always had wanted 
to see the last of the old West. 

That phrase conceals strong medicine; 
it warms the cockles of the human heart. 
Perhaps that is why every progressive 
community between the Mississippi and 
the Long Beach wharf has adopted it. 
The more ambitious and modern the 
community, the louder (and funnier) the 
slogan. I should have known this when I 
talked with Dick Winger on his visit to 
Chicago, but I didn’t. When he called 
Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, “The last of 
the old West,” I rather imagined he had 
invented the phrase extemporaneously. 
The very wording of it seems to preclude 
a plural application. Last, certainly, is 
last; who ever heard of two lasts? 
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Of course I should have become sus- 
picious when he exhibited a folder in 
which the same phrase was used to 
glorify the Hole. I should have recalled 
“The Switzerland of America,” which is 
the pride and joy of every boost folder 
ever published. But it must be remem- 
bered that I looked at only one folder— 
the one he showed me. My error, as I 
see it clearly now in retrospection, lay in 
my failure to look at other folders. 

But I’m willing to let bygones be by- 
gones and get to my tale. 

Dick returned to Wyoming and a few 
months later, true to my impulsive prom- 
ise given as soon as I heard that the Hole 
was the last of the old West, I followed. 
Since this was my first trip to any part 
of the West, to say nothing of the Last of 
the Old of it, I was keenly interested in 
the panorama that flashed by the car 
window. As soon as we struck sage-brush 
I began to go out on the platform at every 
station, by way of becoming acclimated. 

A Westerner, who boarded the train 
someplace in southern Wyoming, ob- 
served my interest. “This,” he said by 
way of opening the conversation, “is the 
old Oregon trail.”” I nodded. I had read 
that in the folder. “I’m on my way to the 
last of the old West,” I pointed out, 
making a special effort to speak casually. 

He laughed. “But this is the last of the 
old West right here. I live at Rock 
Springs—I’d ought to know. If you 
want to see the last of the old West, you 
get off the train at the next station. You 
can stay over night and catch this same 
train tomorrow. This is the real last of 
the old West.” ° 

Although I had no intention of devoting 
my life to a search for this Holy Grail of 
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the Rockies and I| was really anxious to 
report at Dick’s house in Jackson’s Hole, 
still the Westerner was of a dominating 
type and I couldn’t find a good excuse on 
the spur of the moment. So I got off the 
train at a town which turned out to be 
Kemmerer, Wyoming, and went to the 
hotel. 

Eager for my first glimpse of a true 
Western town, I lit an expensive cigar and 
set out for astroll. It was late afternoon; 
the electric lights were winking, flashing, 
and grinding out a steady glare. One 
glance showed me the familiar drug stores, 
pool halls, motion picture theatres, soft 
drink saloons and stores; consequently | 
chose a route down a side street that had 
something of an air about it. I had not 
gone far when I approached a place over 
which was a sign “Kemmerer Bottling 
Works.” The door was open, and the 
spirit of adventure surged through my 
veins on the instant. There would per- 
haps be a bar fifty feet long and no end of 
bullet holes around the chandeliers. The 
place was dark, save for the romantic and 
mysterious glow of a single electric bulb 
swaying at the end of a long cord. I| 
entered. 


HERE was no bar. Over in a dark 

corner a man was working; I could 
hear the muffled clink of bottle against 
bottle. I greeted my host (I think I called 
out “Howdy, partner!”)and he replied in 
a cheerful voice. I seated myself on an old 
box near the door. 

“Fine evening,” I began, quite casu- 
ally, though my heart was thumping like a 
trip-hammer: as I think it over now | 
believe I anticipated the historic roar of 
six-shooters. 
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“Fine!” agreed the man in the corner; 
and as he spoke he came forward—rather 
hastily, I thought. He stepped under the 
electric light; there was a flash as he 
swung his right arm into view, and the 
next instant he was gazing in a soulful 
manner at the electric light through a 
bottle of liquid. He seemed satisfied with 
its clarity and returned to his corner; the 
clink of bottle against bot- 
tle was resumed. 

But I had obtained a 
perfect view of the label 
onthe bottle. It had said 
STRAWBERRY in fine gold 
type. 


HUS ended my 

adventure with the 
first of the Lasts of the 
Old West. 

Nothing daunted, as 
they say in the books, I 
went on to Jackson’s Hole. 
My first impression, after 


the scenery and of the ride 
on the mail stage over the 
Tetons, was that such 
things as community slo- 
gans are rather intangible. 
You can’t place your finger 
on them, if you know what 
I mean. Jackson’s Hole, 
far from any railroad, had 
a vague air of being the Last of the Old 
West. Jones, the grocer, assured me that 
it was. “The very last,” he added by 


way of emphasis. There were a number 
of dude ranches in the valley and in the 
pamphlets issued by two of them were 
the very words used by Jones. This was 
almost positive proof. 


But by way of 
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final substantiation, the weekly paper ran 
the phrase on its editorial page. 

“This valley,” Dick Winger told me 
after my family had followed me West 
and we had settled in a six room log cabin 
with running water and bath, “harbors a 
large number of real Western characters. 
For example, take Al Austin. He’s a true 
Westerner—a member of the old school. 





@ Suddenly his hand flew to his hip pocket 


He has made a great record as a game 
warden. Not many of the outlaws who 
kill elk for their tusks care to try con- 
clusions with Al. He’s got a mean trigger 
finger.” Dick winked significantly and 
out of the corner of my eye I could see my 
wife shudder. 

I met Al Austin and invited him to call 
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CI came near 
shouting “Westward 
Ho!” or some other 
appropriate slogan 





Decorated by 
CAROLYN CLARKE 


onus. He promised to come the 
following evening. I made elab- 
orate preparations for receiving 
him. I recall hanging all of my 
firearms on the walls; I wore my 
oldest shirt; I tried in small ways 
to give an air to the place in 
which Al would feel at home. 
When he knocked at the door I 
threw it wide open in true West- 
ern style and cried “Howdy!” 

Al was a quiet chap—just like 
all of the old time gunmen. As 
we were talking, his keen blue 
eyes roved about the room and 
he spied my camera. “I see you 
have a reflex machine,” he said. 

“Ha ha!” I laughed, “Yes—er 
—sorry—lIt’s just a sort of a 
relic—” 

But he had it. With expert 
fingers he opened it, tried the 
lens. Suddenly he put it down and his 
hand flew to his hip pocket. My wife 
says I flinched. When the hand came out 
it held a flat folding camera of expensive 
foreign manufacture. ‘“Wouldn’t be 
without it,” he said as he handed it to 
me, “It’s one of four machines I’ve got. 
Always carry this one with me. You 
see—” Here he lowered his voice a trifle, 
“that’s my weapon. These 
tusk hunters are a bad lot. 
You can’t convict ’em on 
your word against theirs, 
because they have the 
courts sewed up. So I 
stalk ’em with a camera, 
take a picture of them 
in the act, and get my 
convictions!” 


T was in midsummer 

that I got my most 
substantial proof of the 
authenticity of the Hole’s 
pretention to the throne. 
I was riding with Dick 
Winger in his car one day 
—but let’s start at the be- 
ginning. There lived with 
us at our house a high- 
school girl who, in return 
for her board and lodging, 
watched over our young 
son when my wife and I 
wished to absorb at first 
hand the local color of this stronghold of 
old Western culture. The home of her 
family was several miles from town and 
on Friday evenings it was customary for 
one or more of her brothers to call for her 
with a saddle horse. Thus two or three 
saddle horses often cropped the grass 
(Continued on page 62) 
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0A Significant and Vital 
Novel of -Aarriage 

eAgainst the Background 

of a Small Western ZJown 


—Part II 


The Story So Far: 
je could be carelessly said of Ruth 

Beverley and her husband, Lauren, 
that their six years of married life have 
been happy ones. At least Ruth is 
desperately anxious to believe so. 

She and Lauren go out to dinner one 
evening after a slight tiff, and there, amidst 
amused side glances from her friends, 
Ruth is introduced to a young widow, 
Celia Sloan, whom everyone seems to 
know. Realizing that her husband and 
Mrs. Sloan are already great friends, she 
is reassured of this fact by a former lover 
—the sympathetic and tender Goddard 
Dent who shows he still cares for her. 
Later at home, the tiff between her and 
Lauren broadens into a real quarrel over 
the too-interesting Celia Sloan. 

A few days afterward, Ruth nerves her- 
self to call on her and is triumphantly told 
of Lauren’s various visits. Unhappy, she 
wanders away, a chill of the spirit gripping 
her. Not once has Lauren spoken of Mrs. 
Sloan. Not once! His furtiveness alarms 
her. 

Where are they drifting? 

Now go on with the story: 


CHAPTER IV 
I 

O give herself steadying 

support Ruth had _ invited 

Veronica Mayne to dinner the 

night that Mrs. Sloan was to 

be there. It did not, however, 
obviate awkward moments. Veronica, 
confident in her radiant golden beauty 
and resenting Mrs. Sloan’s intrusion 
into Ruth’s life, took a perverse de- 
light in recounting cases that had come 
under the care of the Probation Office, 
with which she was associated. 

“Those poor unfortunates!”” Mrs. Sloan 
commented. “Don’t you find them very 
revolting?” 

Veronica’s amber eyes twinkled. ‘‘Not 
at all. They’re tremendously interesting 
—and human.” 

“Miss Mayne has inexhaustible sym- 
pathy,” put in Lauren uneasily. 

Mrs. Sloan shuddered. “Oh, I shouldn’t 
like to come near those depraved young 
creatures,” she said. “I think it is posi- 
tively dreadful when a person hasn’t any 
morality.” 

“They’re only untrained or morons,” 
Veronica threw out brightly. “As for 
morality, what is it, anyhow? People 
don’t agree on it. What is closely written 
foolscap to one, is a blank page to 
another.” 
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@ From the door- 
way Ruth could 
see tnto the break- 
tast room. Lauren 
was there—and 
relia Sloan. Mrs. 
Sloan was feeding 
Lauren small bits 
of cake—Ruth’s 
cocoanut cake 








When they went into the living room 
Mrs. Sloan took a chair by the smoking 
stand. A shaded lamp behind her cast a 
warm glow over her blond-brown hair and 
pricked tiny points of light into the beads 
on her flamingo gown. She looked small 
and child-like; but her arms, her white 
neck, were shapely and rounded. 

Lauren passed cigarettes; then sat 
down on the other side of the stand. He 
lighted Mrs. Sloan’s cigarette and his 
own. 

“This is a beautiful thing,” Mrs. Sloan 
said, turning the humidor daintily.. It 


was of dark thick glass—blended blues 
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and browns with fleckings of gold. Ruth 
had brought it back from a trip abroad 
just before her marriage and given it to 
Lauren. 

Celia Sloan lifted the cover and set it 
down on the stand—or intended to. Her 
eyes were on Lauren rather than on what 
she was doing. She set the cover over the 
edge and it fell to the hearth. 

Celia screamed. Lauren gathered up 
the cover—in two pieces, with a jagged 
splintering gone from each. 

“Tt doesn’t matter at all,” he declared 
soothingly. “Not at all. Not in the 
least.” 











By FLORENCE BINGHAM LIVINGSTON 


Illustrated by 
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“Oh, how careless of 
me!’ moaned Mrs. 
Sloan. “Could I possi- 
bly replace it?” 

“Don’t think of it,” 
urged Ruth graciously. 
“Tt was only an ac- 
cident. We all do 
things like that.” 

“It doesn’t matter 
at all,” protested Lau- 
ren, distressed by the 
suffering in Celia 
Sloan’s big eyes. “It 
was mine, and I don’t 
care if you did smash 
it. I don’t care for it, 
anyhow; never use it 
except for company. 
Bother, having the 
thing around.” 

“Oh, how kind you 
are!” said Mrs. Sloan, 
misty-eyed. 

“Sweet little thing!” 
thought Lauren, mean- 
ing Celia. 

“Mushy _ noodle!” 
thought Veronica, 
meaning Lauren. 

t “Count for nothing!” 
thought Ruth, mean- 
ing herself. 

“Howeasy!” thought 
Celia. 

I] 
UTH ‘continued to 
see Mrs. Sloan 
occasionally and to in- 
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vite her to dinner now and then, but she 
knew that Lauren was seeing her at other 
times. She heard of their meetings. He 
changed the subject quickly if she men- 
tioned Mrs. Sloan; he was abstracted or 
swiftly changeable, soaring into high 
spirits, plunging into unaccountable gloom. 
In his caresses she detected a difference. 
His mind had split; only 
part of it now was con- 
cerned with her. Once 
he called her “Celia, 
love,” and did not notice 
it. Incomprehensible! 
Nothing to do! That 
was the hardest part of 
it. It was all intangible. 
Nothing to take hold of 
and work on! There 
were, however, no more 
quarrels. This momen- 
tous new factor had 
wiped out their bicker- 
ings as utterly as an ele- 
phant’s foot crushes dry 
twigs. It was no long- 
er important to fix the 
blame for small actions 
that turned out unfortu- 
nately. Episodes that 
before would have an- 
noyed or angered were 
now mere trifles com- 
pared with the obsession 
in the minds of both. 

But Ruth wished, with a heavy ache in 
her heart, that those quarrels had never 
occurred. She would always wish that 
she had guarded her words more carefully. 
She had not a quarrelsome disposition. 
Rather, she had been dismayed and hurt 
to find that she and Lauren could not 
always please each other in their actions 
and that some strain was pushing them 
apart, and her rebellious panic had sought 
a vicarious outlet in sharp speeches. Now 
she looked back further. She could see 
that in the waning of their first ardor for 
each other, they should have put forth a 
greater effort to make the closest possible 
adjustment of their differences. 

They loved each other—yes. Even now 
she did not question it, but there had been 
a lessening of the passionate attachment 
that had bridged their earlier disagree- 
ments—and there was Celia Sloan! 


II] 
be togy passed, and on the sur- 


face, at least, things remained 
the same. It was June. Warm weather 
had given way to hot weather; a steady 
hot wind swept over the broad valley, 
rippling the heavy grain and rustling the 
lusty leaves of the corn. 

Then there came the day when Ruth 
went to Sacramento with Veronica. They 
were to have stayed until late afternoon 
and called on friends, but a change in 
Veronica’s plans brought them home 
early. 

Lauren’s chrome-colored roadster was 
standing in front of the house. He had 
come home on some errand. It was not 
unusual. 

Ruth let herself in—heard voices—went 
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forward. From the kitchen door she 
could see into the breakfast room. Lauren 
was there—and Celia Sloan. Food was 
set out on the small table. They had been 
eating. They were sitting very close 
together. Mrs. Sloan was feeding Lauren 
small bits of cake—Ruth’s cocoanut cake. 

They laughed and spoke inarticulately. 

Had they swayed toward each other? 


HEY had been too absorbed to 
hear Ruth. The rugs had smoth- 
ered her footsteps. 

She felt as if her blood had stopped. 
As if her soul and her body had been 
wrenched asunder. Cold—and_ very 
strange. And yet her brain moved 
relentlessly. 

It was only a moment that she stood 
there, but in that moment her girlhood 
dropped away, never to be resumed. In 
spite of the experiences of marriage, she 
had kept the attitude of a girl—a more or 
less surface attitude perhaps; exagger- 
atedly responsive to passing 
pleasures, exaggeratedly 
suffering over little dis- 
appointments. Trifles, 
whether joyous or irritat- 
ing, had seemed to her of 
significance. But she would 
never have exactly that 
attitude again. All she real- 
ized now, however, was that 
some change had come over 
her, some change that had 
been preparing but had not 
before culminated. Some- 
thing deep in her nature 
that she had not recognized 
as a part of herself, came 
uppermost and dominated 
her, sothat she knew at once 
what she must do, and did it 
without hesitation. 


She stepped forward. 
“How do you do, Mrs. 
Sloan?” she said cordially. 


“T’m sorry you didn’t have 
cream for the coffee. It’s 
on the lowest shelf in the 
refrigerator, Lauren.” 

They had sprung apart and risen, 
Lauren glowering, Mrs. Sloan nervously 
abashed; but at her words they were 
unmistakably relieved. 

“T didn’t see it,” Lauren stammered. 

“I like condensed milk,” Mrs. Sloan 
asserted. 

“No napkins, either,” commented Ruth 
regretfully. She opened a drawer and 
brought out two. “Lauren is an excellent 
camp cook, but not so skillful in town. 
Won’t you have some more coffee?” 

“No, thank you, we—we were through, 
Mrs. Beverley.” 

Lauren took it up. ‘Why, you see, 
Ruth, Mrs. Sloan just happened to be out 
walking, and so I took her for a little ride, 
and—” 

“T hope you took her out on Bret Harte 
Boulevard, Lauren. That’s the prettiest 
drive around, I think, and the shadiest.”’ 

“Well, yes, I did,’ acknowledged 
Lauren, coloring. His brows lowered as 
he glanced searchingly at Ruth. She was 
flushed and spoke rapidly, but he could 
make nothing of her manner. She did not 
meet his glance; she was looking at the 
table. 
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“Chicken pie?” she asked interestedly. 
“Did it come from Emmon’s? I think 
they make the best.” 

“Yes, it did,” snapped Lauren. “When 
we came back, I just happened to think 
about what good chicken pies they made 
at Emmon’s, and so I just happened to 
ask Mrs. Sloan if she liked chicken pie.’ 

Mrs. Sloan’s composure was restored. 
She laughed with roguish recollection. 
“Yes, he did, and I love chicken pie. And 
I thought it was so nice we could come 
here and warm it in the oven. I don’t 
think it’s good cold, do you?” Her large 
brown eyes appealed to Ruth. 

“T think it’s horrid,” confirmed Ruth, 
‘unless it’s warm.” She wondered if her 
voice sounded as strange to the others as 
it did to her. She hardly knew what she 
was saying. 

“Well, this was delicious,” giggled Mrs. 
Sloan. “But not a quarter so good as your 
cake, Mrs. Beverley. You are a wonderful 
cook. I have lived in hotels so much 
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My Vacation Garden 


By Marion STEWARD 


Oh, I have gathered in vacation time 
Great armfuls of the stars that shine at night 
Above the vast Sierra’s granite height, 
The stars whose sparkling set my thoughts in rhyme; 


And I have gathered all the mountain flowers 
That bloom like stars in that high altitude 
Across the granite slope and piny wood 

And yield their fragrance through the sunlit hours; 


And I have gathered multitudes of pine 

To keep in memory green and carry home 
And breathe their incense through the months to come— 
Oh, have you known a garden such as mine? 


that ’'m wild for home cooking—just 
wild.” 

The chance words precipitated a 
thought that had been floating in Ruth’s 
mind. She had found this woman in her 
home. Lauren had brought her here—It 
was monstrous, and yet it was better to 
see—to know—to have the situation 
under her eye. In a flash she reviewed 
the past terrible weeks—the uncertainty, 
the consciousness that part of Lauren’s 
life was concealed from her. Not knowing 
what happened! Imagining—speculat- 
ing! ‘There was something too clear-cut 
in her nature to allow her to fumble along 
in the dark. Better to know, to see—no 
matter what—Lauren had brought her 
here. Let her stay. 

“Why don’t you come and stay with us 
for a while?” she invited with apparent 
impulsiveness. 

“Oh, I—I couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” Ruth hurried on fever- 





ishly. ‘‘We’d like to have you, wouldn’t 
we, Lauren? Our guest room is quite 
comfortable. It has a bathroom, only 


it’s a small one. We had it put in oftr- 
selves. But the room is large and has 
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cross vetnilanien. Can’t I make it sound 
as attractive as a hotel?” 

Mrs. Sloan hesitated, flushing beneath 
her delicate rouge. She glanced a 
Lauren. Lauren shifted his weight from 
one foot to the other. He gave no help, 
having none to give. 

“You’re very kind, Mrs. Beverley. Of 
course I’d love to come, but—” 

“Then come,” Ruth interrupted. “] 
want you to come. Let me see. My 
cleaning woman will be here in the morn. 
ing and I’ll have her get the room ready, 
Can you come tomorrow about four?” 

Mrs. Sloan glanced again at Lauren. 

“Glad to have you,” he gurgled. 


“We want you to come,” Ruth re 
peated. : 
Mrs. Sloan did not reply at once, 


Expressions played swiftly over her face, 
Obviously she feared to refuse, because 
that might antagonize Ruth and cut of 
the formal civilities which made her 
acquaintance with Lauren more easily 
possible. Obviously, too, 
the invitation had some at- 
traction. She measured 
Ruth with a sly look, which 
gave way to ingenuous 
gratitude. 

“Thank you. I shall be 
delighted,” she capitulated. 

Lauren took her back to 
the hotel. He was not gone 
long. He came home an 
hour before his usual time 
and brought a bunch of 
florist’s roses. 

“T thought maybe you'd 
like to stick these some- 
where,” he said awkwardly. 
“I just happened to see 
them in the window.” 

“Oh, they’re lovely, 
Lauren. hank you.” 
Ruth’s face was very white, 
and there was a pinched 
look around her nose. She 
had been through a_ bad 
hour, but she had regained 
her outward control. 

Lauren paced back and 
forth. He picked up the San Francisco 

paper, started to leave the room, paused. 

Can I help you with dinner?” : 

“No, thank you. You aren’t ina hurry, 
are you?” 

“No. Just happened to come early.” 

or II have it ready. You read the 
paper.” 

He went out to the terrace, dropped 
into a chair, and opened his paper wide. 
He read. The paper sagged into his lap 
and he sat motionless, staring into the gar- 
den, his forehead drawn into a hard scowl. 


CHAPTER V 
I 


VERYTHING was different after 

that. When Ruth and Lauren 
were by themselves, before Mrs. Sloan ar- 
rived and in the days immediately follow- 
ing, their simplest remarks were fringed by 
something unexpressed. The old basis of 
free interchange, of spontaneity, was gone. 
They stole glances at each other, specu- 
lative, distrustful. Ruth was preoccupied 
and monosyllabic; Lauren was glum or 
anxiously voluble. They were both 
unhappy. 
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| herself as a definite factor. 





Nevertheless, Ruth did not regret her 
invitation. Apparently it had been an 
impulse, but an impulse is sometimes a 
flowering of accumulated evidence, so 
that it stands the test of.the coldest 
reason. It was that sort of impulse on 
which Ruth had acted. All that she had 
seen and heard and divined had focused 
when she saw Celia and Lauren in the 
breakfast room, and she knew that they 
were wavering on the brink of uncontrol. 
Her decision had been a last desperate 
measure. She had nothing to lose. _ 

Nothing to lose! Was it possible? 
Nothing to lose! If Lauren had not 
brought this woman into her home, if she 
had not seen for herself what stage the 
infatuation had reached, she would prob- 
ably have let matters alone. But as it 
was, there was no deluding 
herself. Nothing to lose! 


RIFT? Foolish to 

consider it. There 
wouldn’t have been much 
drifting. Too late for 
that. The affair had 
been almost out of hand. 
The only chance of 
saving it was to step in 
quickly, firmly, announce 


—If you throw some peb- 
bles into a flock of feeding 
pigeons, it scatters them 
for 2 few minutes. They 
flutter and fly hither and 
thither; they will perhaps 
come back, but the group- 
ing will be different. It 
might be so with human 
qualities. Change the 
grouping, and impulses 
and actions might be dif- 
ferent. Reason might rule 
over emotion. Take the 
chance. Nothing to lose! 

Women didn’t usually 
do it. They let things 
drift. They looked in 
the mirror, and saw that 
the trouble was not there; 
they looked to their clothes 
and to their housekeeping, 
and found no trouble with 
either. Then they threw 
up their arms to the blue 
heavens, in entreaty or 
despair as the case might 
be, and declared that they 
had done all they could. But had they? 

The wife who sat at home with a 
patient smile on her lips, and hope in her 
heart, while her husband scurried in fur- 
tive by-ways and behind potted palms and 
heavy hangings, was very likely to lose 
out in the contest. Hope and patience 
are sheathed weapons, inert before the 
force that pulls one away from marital 
loyalty. Might as well step into the fray, 
watch the moves, know where you stand. 
Nothing to lose! 

[t was awkward, though, in more ways 
than one. All Torrington would know 
and discuss it, and it came at a most 
unfortunate time in the affairs of Ruth’s 
own family. Her father and mother, who 
lived on the edge of town, had just 
returned from a trip to Oregon, in time to 
welcome their other daughter, Marjorie, 
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back from an extended study of music and 
languages in the East and abroad. 

Marjorie had been gone three years, 
and since she had spent her summers in 
Paris the family had not seen her in all 
that time. She was four years younger 
than Ruth, but they had always been 
deeply attached. Ruth had expected 
that she would spend part of the next few 
weeks in the Beverley home, but now how 
could she? Impossible. 

Mrs. Sloan’s incorporation into their 
routine was easier than Ruth had sup- 
posed it could be. Her radical move had 
given Celia and Lauren a shock that held 
for the time being. They made the effort, 
and Ruth was relieved. “She had gained 
something, at least. How long would it 
last? 


(She leaned against 
the wall, panting, 
her face drawn 
and white 


II 
To days later Goddard came to 
see Ruth in the afternoon. He 

made no excuse of another errand. He 
came into the hall, but would not sit 
down. It had always been their tacit 
little tribute to Lauren that in his 
absence they would not go into the living 
room and settle down to a real chat. 

He looked excited, tense. “Is Mrs. 
Sloan here?” he began in an undertone. 

“No, she’s gone out with Nellie Judd.” 

“She oughtn’t to be here, Ruth.” 

“T invited her.” 

He scowled. “Why?” 

“T thought I—might as well.” 

He stood a moment, studying her—her 
downcast eyes, her wavering color, the 
dejection of her slender figure. Her suf- 
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fering touched him—Lauren had failed 
her—Suddenly the love that he had had 
for her these many years, covered deep 
and lived above since her marriage, burst 
its bounds, mastered him. He sprang to 
her and gathered her violently into his 
aa taking long fierce kisses from her 
ips. 

The breaking of his control was devas- 
tating. His arms were like steel; his 
kisses stopped her breath. His action had 
so surprised her that at first she was limp 
in his furious embrace, and he took this for 
surrender. “Darling!” he said hoarsely. 

She struggled to free herself. “No. 
Goddard—no. I—I love Lauren.” 

His arms dropped—so suddenly that 
she reeled to gain her balance. Incred- 
ulity, horror, swept over his face. He had 
not believed it possible of course; he had 
felt that his opportunity had come. He 
had wanted to snatch her up, take her 
away, love her as she deserved to be loved, 
as Lauren surely did not—. But there 
was no repudiating the sincerity of her 
tone. 

She leaned against the wall, panting, 
her face drawn and white. 

They remained so, gazing at each 
other. Ruth said nothing. Her one 
statement that Lauren stood between 
them, had checked his advance; but her 
distress and defenselessness now moved 
him to as deep a devotion, 
protecting and calmer. He 
had loved her so long that 
nothing she could have 
said or done would have 
torn out the feeling. The 
ruled, steady nature is 
slow to rouse and slower 
yet to change. 

“T didn’t understand. 
Nobody would  under- 
stand,” he said after ter- 
rible minutes. He made 
an effort to speak natur- 
ally. He picked up his 
hat, shifted it in nervous 
fingers. “Don’t be afraid 
—of me again,” he assured 
her with white lips. 

He turned toward the 
door; then whirled. “I 
didn’t know that Marjorie 
was coming today.” 

“What?” Ruth was as- 
tonished. “Why, she isn’t. 
She stopped in Los An- 
geles on her way home.” 

He gave a short laugh. 
“She’s downtown. The rascal! I had 
just a word with her. She was in a 
crowd of girls. She’s changed a lot. 
Looks more like you than she used to.” 

He got outside. They were awkward, 
not knowing what to say. 

“I’m surprised—about Marjorie,” she 
faltered. 

“T don’t wonder. She'll hunt you up.” 

“Yes. I’m crazy to see her.” 

“‘Well—good-bye.” 

Ill 
] ® dpe had barely gone back to her 
interrupted mending when Mar- 
jorie came dashing up the steps. They 
flew into each other’s arms. 
“Little Marjorie!” breathed Ruth. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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32 
forward. From the kitchen door she 
could see into the breakfast room. Lauren 
was there—and Celia Sloan. Food was 
set out on the small table. They had been 
eating. They were sitting very close 
together. Mrs. Sloan was feeding Lauren 
small bits of cake—Ruth’s cocoanut cake. 
They laughed and spoke inarticulately. 
Had they swayed toward each other? 


HEY had been too absorbed to 
hear Ruth. The rugs had smoth- 

ered her footsteps. 
She felt as if her blood had stopped. 
As if her soul and her body had been 


wrenched asunder. Cold—and very 
strange. And yet her brain moved 
relentlessly. 


It was only a moment that she stood 
there, but in that moment her girlhood 
dropped away, never to be resumed. In 
spite of the experiences of marriage, she 
had kept the attitude of a girl—a more or 
less surface attitude perhaps; exagger- 
atedly responsive to passing 
pleasures, exaggeratedly 
suffering over little dis- 
appointments. Trifles, 
whether joyous or irritat- 
ing, had seemed to her of 
significance. But she would 
never have exactly that 
attitude again. All she real- 
ized now, however, was that 
some change had come over 
her, some change that had 
been preparing bat had not 
before culminated. Some- 
thing deep in her nature 
that she had not recognized 
as a part of herself, came 
uppermost and dominated 
her, sothat she knew at once 
what she must do, and did it 
without hesitation. 

She stepped forward. 
“How do you do, Mrs. 
Sloan?” she said cordially. 
“T’m sorry you didn’t have 
cream for the coffee. It’s 
on the lowest shelf in the 
refrigerator, Lauren.” 

They had sprung apart and risen, 
Lauren glowering, Mrs. Sloan nervously 
abashed; but at her words they were 
unmistakably relieved. 

“T didn’t see it,” Lauren stammered. 

“IT like condensed milk,” Mrs. Sloan 
asserted. 

“No napkins, either,” commented Ruth 
regretfully. She opened a drawer and 
brought out two. “Lauren is an excellent 
camp cook, but not so skillful in town. 
Won’t you have some more coffee?” 

“No, thank you, we—we were through, 
Mrs. Beverley.” 

Lauren took it up. ‘Why, you see, 
Ruth, Mrs. Sloan just happened to be out 
walking, and so I took her for a little ride, 
and—” 

“T hope you took her out on Bret Harte 
Boulevard, Lauren. That’s the prettiest 
drive around, I think, and the shadiest.”’ 

“Well, yes, I did,” acknowledged 


Lauren, coloring. His brows lowered as 
he glanced searchingly at Ruth. She was 
flushed and spoke rapidly, but he could 
make nothing of her manner. She did not comfortable. It has a bathroom, only and monosyllabic; Lauren was glum or 
meet his glance; she was looking at the it’s a small one. We had it put in our- anxiously voluble. They were both 
table. selves. But the room is large and has unhappy. 
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“Chicken pie?” she asked interestedly. 
“Did it come from Emmon’s? I think 
they make the best.” 

“Yes, it did,” snapped Lauren. “When 
we came back, I just happened to think 
about what good chicken pies they made 
at Emmon’s, and so I just happened to 
ask Mrs. Sloan if she liked chicken pie.” 

Mrs. Sloan’s composure was restored. 
She laughed with roguish recollection. 
“Yes, he did, and I love chicken pie. And 
I thought it was so nice we could come 
here and warm it in the oven. I don’t 
think it’s good cold, do you?” Her large 
brown eyes appealed to Ruth. 

“T think it’s horrid,” confirmed Ruth, 
“unless it’s warm.” She wondered if her 
voice sounded as strange to the others as 
it did to her. She hardly knew what she 
was saying. 

“Well, this was delicious,” giggled Mrs. 
Sloan. “But not a quarter so good as your 
cake, Mrs. Beverley. You are a wonderful 
cook. I have lived in hotels so much 


My Vacation Garden 


By Marion STEwarD 


Oh, I have gathered in vacation time 

Great armfuls of the stars that shine at night 
Above the vast Sierra’s granite height, 

The stars whose sparkling set my thoughts in rhyme; 


And I have gathered all the mountain flowers 
That bloom like stars in that high altitude 
Across the granite slope and piny wood 

And yield their fragrance through the sunlit hours; 


And I have gathered multitudes of pine 

To keep in memory green and carry home 
And breathe their incense through the months to come— 
Oh, have you known a garden such as mine? 


that I’m wild for home cooking—just 
wild.” 

The chance words precipitated a 
thought that had been floating in Ruth’s 
mind. She had found this woman in her 
home. Lauren had brought her here—It 
was monstrous, and yet it was better to 
see—to know—to have the situation 
under her eye. In a flash she reviewed 
the past terrible weeks—the uncertainty, 
the consciousness that part of Lauren’s 
life was concealed from her. Not knowing 
what happened! Imagining—speculat- 
ing! There was something too clear-cut 
in her nature to allow her to fumble along 
in the dark. Better to know, to see—no 
matter what—Lauren had brought her 
here. Let her stay. 

“Why don’t you come and stay with us 
for a while?” she invited with apparent 
impulsiveness. 

“Oh, I—I couldn’t.” 

“Why not?’ Ruth hurried on fever- 
ishly. “We'd like to have you, wouldn’t 
we, Lauren? Our guest room is quite 
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cross ventilation. Can’t I make it sound 
as attractive as a hotel?” 

Mrs. Sloan hesitated, flushing beneath 
her delicate rouge. She glanced a 
Lauren. Lauren shifted his weight from 
one foot to the other. He gave no help, 
having none to give. 

“You’re very kind, Mrs. Beverley. Of 
course I’d love to come, but—” 

“Then come,” Ruth interrupted. “] 
want you to come. Let me see. My 
cleaning woman will be here in the morn- 
ing and I’ll have her get the room ready, 
Can you come tomorrow about four?” 

Mrs. Sloan glanced again at Lauren. 

“Glad to have you,” he gurgled. 

“We want you to come,” Ruth re. 
peated. 

Mrs. Sloan did not reply at once, 
Expressions played swiftly over her face, 
Obviously she feared to refuse, because 
that might antagonize Ruth and cut of 
the formal civilities which made her 
acquaintance with Lauren more easily 
possible. Obviously, too, 
the invitation had some at- 
traction. She measured 
Ruth with a sly look, which 
gave way to ingenuous 
gratitude. 

“Thank you. I shall be 
delighted,” she capitulated. 

Lauren took her back to 
the hotel. He was not gone 
long. He came home an 
hour before his usual time 
and brought a bunch of 
florist’s roses. 

“T thought maybe you'd 
like to stick these some- 
where,” he said awkwardly. 
“I just happened to see 
them in the window.” 

“Oh, they’re lovely, 
Lauren. ‘Thank you.” 
Ruth’s face was very white, 
and there was a pinched 
look around her nose. She 
had been through a bad 
hour, but she had regained 
her outward control. 

Lauren paced back and 
forth. He picked up the San Francisco 
paper, started to leave the room, paused. 

“Can I help you with dinner?” 

“No, thank you. You aren’t ina hurry, 
are you?” 
“No. Just happened to come early.” 

“Tll have it ready. You read the 
paper.” 

He went out to the terrace, dropped 
into a chair, and opened his paper wide. 
He read. The paper sagged into his lap 
and he sat motionless, staring into the gar- 
den, his forehead drawn into a hard scowl. 

CHAPTER V 
I 
VERYTHING was different after 
that. When Ruth and Lauren 
were by themselves, before Mrs. Sloan ar- 
rived and in the days immediately follow- 
ing, their simplest remarks were fringed by 
something unexpressed. The old basis of 
free interchange, of spontaneity, was gone. 
They stole glances at each other, specu- 
lative, distrustful. Ruth was preoccupied 
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This Man and This Woman: 





Nevertheless, Ruth did not regret her 
invitation. Apparently it had been an 
impulse, but an impulse is sometimes a 
flowering of accumulated evidence, so 
that it stands the test of.the coldest 
reason. It was that sort of impulse on 


which Ruth had acted. All that she had. 


seen and heard and divined had focused 
when she saw Celia and Lauren in the 
breakfast room, and she knew that they 
were wavering on the brink of uncontrol. 
Her decision had been a last desperate 
measure. She had nothing to lose. _ 
Nothing to lose! Was it possible? 
Nothing to lose! If Lauren had not 
brought this woman into her home, if she 
had not seen for herself what stage the 
infatuation had reached, she would prob- 
ably have let matters alone. But as it 
was, there was no deluding 
herself. Nothing to lose! 


RIFT? Foolish to 
consider it. There 
wouldn’t have been much 
drifting. Too late for 
that. The affair had 
been almost out of hand. 
The only chance of 
saving it was to step in 
quickly, firmly, announce 
herself as a definite factor. 
—If you throw some peb- 
bles into a flock of feeding 
pigeons, it scatters them 
for 2 few minutes. They 
flutter and fly hither and 
thither; they will perhaps 
come back, but the group- 
ing will be different. It 
might be so with human 
qualities. Change the 
grouping, and impulses 
and actions might be dif- 
ferent. Reason might rule 
over emotion. Take the 
chance. Nothing to lose! 
Women didn’t usually 
do it. They let things 
drift. They looked in 
the mirror, and saw that 
the trouble was not there; 
they looked to their clothes 
and to their housekeeping, 
and found no trouble with 
either. Then they threw 
up their arms to the blue 
heavens, in entreaty or 
despair as the case might 
be, and declared that they 
had done all they could. But had they? 
The wife who sat at home with a 
patient smile on her lips, and hope in her 
heart, while her husband scurried in fur- 
tive by-ways and behind potted palms and 
heavy hangings, was very likely to lose 
out in the contest. Hope and patience 
are sheathed weapons, inert before the 
force that pulls one away from marital 
loyalty. Might as well step into the fray, 
watch the moves, know where you stand. 
Nothing to lose! 

It was awkward, though, in more ways 
than one. All Torrington would know 
and discuss it, and it came at a most 
unfortunate time in the affairs of Ruth’s 
own family. Her father and mother, who 
lived on the edge of town, had just 
returned from a trip to Oregon, in time to 
welcome their other daughter, Marjorie, 
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back from an extended study of music and 
languages in the East and abroad. 

Marjorie had been gone three years, 
and since she had spent her summers in 
Paris the family had not seen her in all 
that time. She was four years younger 
than Ruth, but they had always been 
deeply attached. Ruth had expected 
that she would spend part of the next few 
weeks in the Bgverley home, but now how 
could she? Impossible. 

Mrs. Sloan’s incorporation into their 
routine was easier than Ruth had sup- 
posed it could be. Her radical move had 
given Celia and Lauren a shock that held 
for the time being. They made the effort, 
and Ruth was relieved. ~She had gained 
something, at least. How long would it 
last? 











She leaned against 
the wall, panting, 
her face drawn 
and white 


II 
WO days later Goddard came to 


see Ruth in the afternoon. He 

made no excuse of another errand. He 
came into the hall, but would not sit 
down. It had always been their tacit 
little tribute to Lauren that in_ his 
absence they would not go into the living 
room and settle down to a real chat. 

He looked excited, tense. “Is Mrs. 
Sloan here?” he began in an undertone. 

“No, she’s gone out with Nellie Judd.” 

“She oughtn’t to be here, Ruth.” 

“T invited her.” 

He scowled. “Why?” 

“T thought I—might as well.” 

He stood a moment, studying her—her 
downcast eyes, her wavering color, the. 
dejection of her slender figure. Her suf- 
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fering touched him—Lauren had failed 
her—Suddenly the love that he had had 
for her these many years, covered deep 
and lived above since her marriage, burst 
its bounds, mastered him. He sprang to 
her and gathered her violently into his 
sano taking long fierce kisses from her 
ips. 

The breaking of his control was devas- 
tating. His arms were like steel; his 
kisses stopped her breath. His action had 
so surprised her that at first she was limp 
in his furious embrace, and he took this for 
surrender. “Darling!” he said hoarsely. 

She struggled to free herself. ‘No. 
Goddard—no. I—I love Lauren.” 

His arms dropped—so suddenly that 
she reeled to gain her balance. Incred- 
ulity, horror, swept over his face. He had 
not believed it possible of course; he had 
felt that his opportunity had come. He 
had wanted to snatch her up, take her 
away, love her as she deserved to be loved, 
as Lauren surely did not—. But there 
was no repudiating the sincerity of her 
tone. 

She leaned against the wall, panting, 
her face drawn and white. 

They remained so, gazing at each 
other. Ruth said nothing. Her one 
statement that Lauren stood between 
them, had checked his advance; but her 
distress and defenselessness now moved 
him to as deep a devotion, 
protecting and calmer. He 
had loved her so long that 
nothing she could have 
said or done would have 
torn out the feeling. The 
ruled, steady nature is 
slow to rouse and slower 
yet to change. 

“T didn’t understand. 
Nobody would under- 
stand,” he said after ter- 
rible minutes. He made 
an effort to speak natur- 
ally. He picked up his 
hat, shifted it in nervous 
fingers. “Don’t be afraid 
—of me again,” he assured 
her with white lips. 

He turned toward the 
door; then whirled. “I 
didn’t know that Marjorie 
was coming today.” 

“What?” Ruth was as- 
tonished. “Why, she isn’t. 
She stopped in Los An- 
geles on her way home.” 

He gave a short laugh. 
“She’s downtown. The rascal! I had 
just a word with her. She was in a 
crowd of girls. She’s changed a lot. 
Looks more like you than she used to.” 

He got outside. They were awkward, 
not knowing what to say. 

“I’m surprised—about Marjorie,” she 
faltered. 

“T don’t wonder. She’ll hunt you up.” 

“Yes. I’m crazy to see her.” 


“‘Well—good-bye.” 
III 
| bobs had barely gone back to her 


interrupted mending when Mar- 
jorie came dashing up the steps. They 
flew into each other’s arms. 
“Little Marjorie!” breathed Ruth. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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C Right: Typical Hopi 
mother and child 
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€ Below: Pueblo ae 
of Walpi, Hopi 
Reservation, 
Arizona 


Five Hundred Y 
Old Housekeeping 


Customs are Still 
Practiced by the Hopi 


Women of Today 


S_ I stepped out of my five 
hundred year old stone 
house and walked to the 
edge of the mesa, dawn was 
just breaking, dusting away 


the furry shadows from the crevasses of 


the Painted Desert. Below me, up the 
mile-long, rock staircase tailed a snake- 
like line—Hopi housewives, bringing up 
the day’s supply of water—trudging up 
those stepping stones, cemented into 
place in pre-historic day s, and since worn 
thin and smooth by the countless foot- 


steps of the housekeepe rs of this tribe of 


America’s primitives—this interesting and 
mysterious people for whom the 
stopped long before the arrival of th 
Pilerim fathers, and who, since then, have 


clock 
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marked time, in their social customs so 
engagingly simple, and their religious 
ceremonies, so provokingly mysterious. 
Old Gaili was heading the line, her fore- 
head bent to the yoke of the flame-colored 
shawl that enveloped the olla, balanced to 
a nicety between her shoulder blades. 
Filled, these terra-cotta water jars weigh 
forty to fifty pounds. Packing one up 
from the spring to the pueblo, a rise of 
over five hundred feet in less than a mile, 
calls for muscular effort, coupled with 
scientific handling. A few months before 
a young woman, an athletic instructor at 
one of our Coast universities, who was 
visiting us, tried to carry a filled olla up 
from the spring. “No work for a woman’ 
was her verdict, but for centuries the Hopi 
women have performed this feat and show 
no disposition to relinquish the task. 
Passing tourists, in their hurried visits 
to Hopiland, often form wrong conclu- 
sions as to the manners and customs of 
these ancient pueblo-dwelling Indians, the 
Quaker Indians, as Charles F. Lummis 
has so aptly named them. They are prone 
to view with compassionate indifference 
what they consider a backward civiliza- 
tion. My many years residence among 
them has informed me of some things not 
seen on the surface—of a definite house- 
hold science, which, though simple, is 
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well planned, ethcient and suited to then 
needs. It was only gradually that it 
dawned upon me that the corn flake 
breakfast foods of today are based on 
exactly the principle of piki, which was 
cooked and eaten by the Hopi five cen- 
turies before package breakfast foods were 
thought of. And our ingenious fireless 
cooker, and the even more modern steam- 
pressure cooker were in daily use in these 
remote pueblos, in what is now north- 
eastern Arizona, about the time that 
Columbus discovered our shores. 

The Hopiare a hard 
working people, but, 
contrary to tourist 
opinion, the women 
don’t do all the work. 


Following ancient customs, the work 1s 
definitely and about evenly divided. 

As is the case with some other races, 
the Hopi housewife is the king-bolt of the 
family life. She provides the household 
water; grinds the meal; dries and stores 
the year’s supply of meat, fruit and 
vegetables; cooks and serves the food, 
both for family meals and for the tribe's 
religious ceremonies; trains her children 
and gives her spare time to the native arts 
of basketry and pottery. She owns the 
house, lock, stock and barrel, and every- 
thing within it. The growing crops, the 
livestock and all outside property is under 
the man’s care until it is brought to th 
home; thereafter his rights cease, his 
interest being limited to an advisor 
capacity. 


HE day’s work begins before sun 

rise. The sheepskins and the blan 
kets upon which the family sleep are take: 
up, shaken and hung upon the blanket 
pole, found in every Hopihousehold. Thi 
stick, suspended from the rafters, four o: 
five feet above the ground and eight or te: 
inches from the wall, furnishes a vivic 
splash of color, which, except the Kat- 
china dolls ranged along the walls, is th: 
only color in the somewhat dark interio: 
of these houses. 
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PHELPS AOPTA 


Hopi houses are usually small. If the 
are for two families, the principal fuel 
lives in the upper story, which 1s re ached 
by a staircase on the dividing wall. As a 
rule the houses are kept very neat and 
clean, considering their lack of modern 
conveniences and the fact that they are 
located in a sand-swept desert, where 
water is scarce and must be economized 
to a great degree. 

The day’s first movement is the men 
folk leaving for the cornfields and sheep 
pastures, teal on the flat below the 


mesa. They return for breakfast about 


nine o'clock and it is in preparation for 
their return that the water supply is 
replenished. ‘The water-carriers are the 
mature women, for up to thirty years the 
mothers are spared this work. 

Water up, the family fires are lighted. 
Nowadays, the white man’s matches are 
in almost generz il use, but as recently as a 
generation ago, “fire drill” formed a part 
of the household duties. Fire drill was the 
act of generating a spark from the friction 
of a rapidly whirling stick. Doctor Walte1 
Hough, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
formerly a frequent sojourner in Hopiland, 
in pursuit of his archaeological researches, 
gave long study to this native art of fire 
making. At that time fires were kept in 
almost continuous operation because of 
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the tedious and skilled work needed to 
create a spark, hence Hopi housewives of 
today hoard their matches, preferring to 
borrow a live coal from a neighbor’s fire to 
start their own. 


i is the staff of life for the 
Hopi; all other crops are inci- 


dental. The condition of each year’s crop 
of corn spells plenty or hunger for these 


desert Indians. Except in periods of 
drought, the customary breakfast con- 
sists of dried fruits and vegetables, 


hominy, piki (paper bread made from 
corn) and weak coffee. On holidays or 
at times of celebration, pikama (sweet 
cornmea! mush) may be included. 
Between the hour of rising and break- 
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€ Above: Household mealing trough 


( Left: Typical Hopi storeroom— 
Hopt women stacking corn 


fast corn grinding is commenced, and 
is resumed after breakfast unless the 
family be a small one. A family of five 
persons will call for four or five hours 
of grinding daily, by the primitive 
methods employed, a process that with 
these people has been unchanged for 
several centuries 
In nearly every home is found a 
mealing trough, set into the floor 
slightly above the floor level. If built 
for three stones, it is about six feet 
long with a width of about twenty 
inches. The bottom or nether stones, 
known as the metate, are flat and 
cemented to the box. The upper stones, 
the manos, are like large flat rolling 
pins. The whole corn is fed to the 
first stones, which have a rough surface, 
and is ground with a scrubbing motion to 
the accompaniment of a song, usually two 
women working together. These stones 
crush and tear the kernels, reducing the 
whole to a fluffy mass. It is then fed to 
the second stones, which are smoother, 
and which grind the grain to a coarse 
powder. The third set is fine and highly 
polished and ground to the consistency of 
cornmeal purchased in the stores. When 
an extra fine meal is needed, as for p71, or 
for ceremonial purposes, number three 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Casco and Fenny 


cAre at it e4#gain in this 
Humorous Story of Two 
Wise—Very Wise—IJndians 


ASCO BILLY sighed as he 
slouched around a corner of 
the cabin and flopped down 
in the shade of the big walnut 
tree. Doggone! Why hadn’t 
the sun stood still, so a fellow wouldn’t be 
obliged to move every few minutes? And 
it was certainly going to be hot in Deep 
Valley today. Even the exertion of 
keeping out of old Sol’s nine-o’clock rays 
was almost too much for Casco. And 
now, darn it, Casco had been forced by 
his desire for comfort to get within range 
of his irate spouse’s vision. Within ten 
feet of him, by the bole of the venerable 
tree, Jenny bent over her wash tub. 
Furthermore, a recent vicious acceler- 
ation of splashing and rubbing told Casco 
that his better-half was fully cognizant of 
the comparative industry displayed by 
the family members. And, as if reading 
his thoughts, Jenny addressed her lord: 
“You Casco Bill! I bin tellin’ you four, 
five times you gittin’ work dam quick or I 
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goin’ break somet’ing over you. Whut 
dem kinda t’ing you settin’ all day in 
shade waitin’ for, huh?” 

Once more, Casco sighed wearily. All 
morning he had been striving to avoid the 
scene of conjugal discord that he knew 
was impending. This was a period of 
strained finances; therefore, one of tensed 
domestic relations as well. Jenny’s best 
laundry customer had moved away, the 
flour barrel was at mean low tide, and 
Casco hadn’t done a tap of work for a 
month. And now, at just what Casco 
sensed as the calm preceding the storm, 
the grievous necessity for seeking shade 
had brought him squarely under the eagle 
eye of his wife and forced this showdown. 
Doggone! If he’d had two bits he’d have 
been down town an hour ago. 

“You hearin’ plenty talk ’bout dem 
government feller whut comin’ here an’ 
killin’ all dem digger squirrel an’ you 
aint tryin’ git no job for you self,” Jenny 
raved, “All Injun feller—ola woman— 
little Injun kid, he all workin’ like hell an’ 
ketchum dem squirrel for git it mebbe 
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two, t’ree cent. He makin’ plenty—” 


“Whut dem white feller wantin’ killum 
Injun squirrel for, anyhow?” Casco 
demanded, “Digger squirrel purty good 
for Injun grub. I aint goin’—” 

“You aint even tryin’ ketch it squirrel 
for grub,” Jenny yelled, her wrath 
mounting rapidly, “You gittin® out in 
hills now and ketchin’ dem squirrel for 
sell it tail to white man. Dem white man, 
he knowin’ more’n Injun what he wantin’ 
killum squirrel for. You gittin’ now, 


Casco Bill. Quah kum!” 
c- struggled dustily upright 


as he saw the mean gleam in 
Jenny’s eyes. She meant business this 
time. The worst of it was that Jenny 
was telling the truth and Casco knew 
it. Since those’ white men had de- 
scended on Deep Valley with their fool 
ideas about killing off the hordes of 
little spike-tailed ground squirrels that 
isonet the high mountain meadows, a 
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BRERETON 


glorious orgy of money making had taken 
full sway among the dusky denizens of the 
reservation. The crazy white men sup- 
plemented their own efforts at squirrel 
poisoning by paying three cents for each 
squirrel killed and accepted the severed 
tail as visible evidence of a rodent’s 
demise. For weeks all gossip and activity 
on the reservation had centered around 
the business of killing squirrels. Every 
gathering, whether in cabin or council- 
house, buzzed with it; even the annual 
summer hegira to the lowlands was fore- 
gone and the hop-growers tore their hair 
at the scarcity of swarthy labor. 

Casco, himself a walking gazette of 
local information, knew that a lanky 
white fellow, one Ross by name, had 
established a sort of broker’s office down 
in Karmac, where he issued poisoned 
barley to those desiring it and promptly 
pas cash for every squirrel tail brought 

im. {But there had been much grumbling 
among the oldsters on the reservation 
about this poisoning business. Such a 
procedure was bound to put a thorough 
stop to the use of the little rodents as a 
means of food and such nomads as Casco 
and his cronies had often made use of the 
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@CASCO moved—at once. 
What was a shirt sleeve 
more or less in the face of 
a greater catastrophe? 





plentiful supply at times when credit ran 
low at old Gus Schmaltz’s store. 
the old timers had refused flatly to have a 
hand in this nefarious business. Now, 
Jenny, as always, threw the weight of her 
argument on the white man’s side. And 
the weight of that argument was mighty, 
as far as Casco was concerned. Casco did 
not question that fact at all. 


AS he lingered, vainly groping for 
words that might stay the execu- 
tion of his spouse’s ultimatum, Casco noted 
that Jenny’s gaze began to roam around in 
search of something with which to do 
bodily injury on the person of her liege 
lord. Casco moved out of range at once; 
he knew the signs. And already, as he 
slithered sorrowfully out into the dead 
heat of mid-morning, his mind was busy 
with thoughts of how much of his earnings 
could be applied to his personal benefit. 
But again cataclasm overtook him; Jenny 
had more to say: 

“You bringin’ home all dem squirrel tail 
you ketchin’, Mr. Casco. I goin’ count 
um all an’ sellum to dem Ross feller 
myself. I aint goin’ have you playin’ dem 
poker card wit’ dem ola Injun bum.” 
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enny had him where she wanted him. 

e had to go to work and his lady’s 
watchful eye would keep a perfect check 
on his earnings. Casco felt that this time 
the gods had deserted him for keeps. 
Gloom-enwrapped, he gathered together a 
few necessaries and trudged out on the 
foot-hill trail. 


HE way waslong; the path seemed 

to fry under the brassy sky, but 
once started Casco did not pause. This last 
period of domestic peace in the Casco 
menage had endured for an extra long 
time; therefore, the explosion of Jenny’s 
pent-up wrath would inevitably mount 
to greater heights, once the crater of her 
anger overflowed. And the discomfort of 
work in such weather was as nothing in 
comparison with what his loving better- 
half might do if she commenced making 
war medicine again, Casco knew. 

As the trail left the lowlands and began 
to wind around pine-clad slopes, Casco 
felt better in spite of himself. The scene 
of his future operations was already 
fixed in his mind and if no one had pre- 
empted that location, everything would 
be all right. Casco had no doubt about 
his own ability to catch squirrels; he 
could catch more of the silly little rodents 
in an hour than a coyote could in a week. 

And when the trail opened out of the 
timber into the vast green meadow that 
bordered a placid lake, Casco knew that 
luck was with him. As yet no one had 
poisoned this area and according to all 
ancient laws of woodcraft, it would remain 
the exclusive hunting ground of the one 
who first began his operations there. And 
squirrels! They were everywhere. The 
short, emerald turf of the great meadow 
was alive with them, scuttling about on 
their own momentous affairs or propped 
upright like picket pins as they swore at 
this two-legged intruder. On almost 
every square foot of sward there was a 
burrow from which a small tan head would 
pop momentarily to eye the invader and 
then disappear to emerge shortly from an- 
other hole a yard away. Casco intended 
that this consuming curiosity should be 
their downfall. 

Forgetting the unpleasant incidents by 
which he had been pitchforked into this 
job, Casco set diligently to work, dream- 
ing rosy visions of unparalleled wealth 
showering upon him. To this end, he 
first searched the dryer portions of the 
meadow, where the wild iris grew in pro- 
fusion and secured an armful of the wide, 
flat leaves. Seating himself comfortably 
in the shade, he stripped from each leaf 
two long, slender threads. Then followed 
a process of rolling and twisting these 
threads against the grimy knees of Casco’s 
overalls until the result was a foot-long 
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piece of twine about the thickness of a 
fine fishline and of amazing strength. 

Next a sprawling thicket at the lake’s 
edge was visited and a bundle of willow 
wands selected. By each burrow a sharp- 
ened wand was stuck firmly in the ground, 
one of the tough strands of twisted fiber 
fastened to its tip. Then Casco bent the 
wand down and held it by a little notched 
stick, a smoothly running noose of the iris 
fiber encircling the mouth of the burrow. 
The trap was obvious. The faintest 
touch against the noose would draw it 
tight around the neck or body of the bur- 
row’s luckless occupant. His first struggle 
would release the straining wand from the 
notched trigger and there he was, dangling 
like a fish on a hook. 

But the little spike-tailed digger squirrel 
of the mountains can no more refrain from 
sticking his head out of his burrow every 
few moments of daylight than he can keep 
from eating. Before Casco had completed 
the setting of his armful of snares a half 
dozen captives were squealing in fright as 
they jerked and swayed at the ends of 
quivering switches. Of course, their 
yells brought a mob of friends 
and relatives out of retirement 


to see what the matter was. And — 


in every case they found out- 
immediately. Casco noted with 
glee that his traps were ninety 
per cent efficient. 

gs UH!” he commented as 

he began retrieving 
squirrels from his snares, ‘‘Dem 
white man never know how to 
ketch dem crazy squirrel.” 

Some of the 
captives, noosed 
around the neck, 
were motionless 
when Casco got 
around to them. 
From these he 
promptly removed 
the ridiculous little 
tails and laid the 
carcasses aside. 
Jenny could make 
a mighty good 
stew out of them, 
as Casco was well 
aware. Those yet 
alive—and they 
were in greater 
number—lost their 
tails as well but 
were poked back 
down their bur- 
rows to swear 
loudly in anger or 
wail in anguish, 
according to their 
sex and tempera- 
ment. 

“Dam fool white 
man puttin’ poison 
out here he goin’ 
kill all dem squirrel. Purty soon aint 
goin’ be no squirrel. Squirrel for Injun 
same t’ing as bacon for white man. 
Poison! Huh!” 

Casco’s scorn was eloquent. Given 
time, he would get the tail of every squir- 
rel in the meadow, have what he needed 
for food, and yet leave plenty to increase 
as nature had intended. Casco was a con- 
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servationist of resources as well as of 
energy. But after a time, business began 
to lag. The traps had about cleaned out 
the first small area and Casco was kept 
busy in releasing squalling captives who 
had already been de-tailed. He counted 
his tally and after. minutes of brain-twist- 
ing arithmetic, decided that he had made 
three dollars. Not so bad, if it were only 
his own money—not to have and to hold, 
but with which to buy certain flat cellu- 
loid discs in Bill Clive’s dingy back room. 
Oh, well, this was a good start toward 
prosperity. No doubt something would 
turn up to Casco’s advantage. Something 
always had. 

But now the long shadows of the pines 
were creeping oyt across the meadow 
and Casco knew it was time for him to 

























(“7 bin long time Retchin’ you, 


Casco Bill, aint it?” 


be starting homeward. He 
pulled up his traps and hid 
them carefully in a thicket. 
This was for two reasons; he 
didn’t want any nosey white 
man to discover his method 
of acquiring squirrel tails and 
he knew also that during the 
night the wandering little coyotes would 
get much more fun out of picking semi- 
conscious squirrels from the swaying 
spring-poles than they would by labori- 
ously digging for them. Casco gathered 
up the half-dozen he had accidentally 
killed and went home. 

Jenny’s stern visage relaxed slightly as 
she counted the handful ot squirrel tails 
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that Casco humbly presented but, of 


course, her momentary good nature was 
sure to be tempered by a show of acerbity. 
With Jenny, that was policy. 

“T tellin’ you that you makin’ good 
money if you workin’ same as odder 
Injun,” she snapped acidly. “You skin- 
nin’ dem squirrel you bringin’ for eat right 
now an’ J makin’ us some stew. Tomor- 
row I goin’ sell dem squirrel tail and 
buyin’ flour.” 

Casco removed himself to the woodpile 
and began to dress his game but at the 

first sweep of his 

knife an idea struck 

him, sizzling through 
y the turbid recesses 
li of his brain as the 
lightning splits the 

summer cloud. Wh, 
hadn’t he thought of 
this before? Th: 
thing was so simple 
to even Casco’s un- 


tutored mind that 
, he laughed aloud as 
( he busied himself in 
\\ trying out the me 
\ chanics of his amaz- 


ing discovery. And 

~ he became so intent 
on this new rush of 
ideas that he forgot 
about the squirre! 
stew for supper unti! 
Jenny’s sharp com- 
mand awoke him to 
the need for action 
as well as secrecy 
He hastily scooped 
out a hole in the dirt 
under the huge 
chopping block, 
thrust in the mate- 
rial he had_ been 
working on and 
carried in the meat 
for supper. 





“ene could hardly wait for 
the meal to be over, so anxious 
was he to try out his new scheme 
but when his nervousness became appar- 
ent to Jenny, that canny dame pro- 
ceeded to make an exhaustive search of 
Casco’s pockets, 
“T goin’ be sure you aint sneakin’ any 
dem squirrel tail to town,” declared 
Jenny grimly, “I goin’ watch you like 


dem ola cat watchin’ dem_ gopher 
hole, Mr. Casco.” But at last she 


was satisfied and Casco was free for the 
evening. 

After a furtive, swift visit to the wood- 
pile, he went, straight as the crow flies, to 
Ross, the bounty payer. The impudence 
of the thing,was its very safety; also, 
Ross’ smelly, and littered office was not 
well lighted. The white man glanced 
carelessly at Casco’s small offering, 
counted soundlessly and handed over 
sixty cents. Casco went away from there, 
swiftly and silently. His scheme had 
worked, but Casco’s consciousness held 
yet a qualm of uneasiness. No telling 
what that white man would do once he 


* discovered how easily he had been fooled. 


It did not occur to Casco that the white 
man was merely counting the tails as a 
check on the number of squirrels killed 
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Casco 


and was not buying them for some pur- 
pose of his own. 

But deception, long practiced, breeds a 
definite callousness to danger. Casco 
worked diligently now, each night duti- 
fully turning his catch for the day over to 
Jenny, but he also came home earlier to 
allow more time for his own private 
affairs. Many henpecked husbands would 
have attempted to hide out a per cent of 
the day’s catch but Casco never made this 
mistake. He knew Jenny too well. And 
he soon found his judgment proven. Not 
only did his spouse have an annoying 
habit of standing him against the wall at 
most unexpected moments and submitting 
him to a thorough frisking, but at odd 
times she even met him far out on the trail 
as he came from the meadow and silently 
held out her hand for his catch. No! No! 
Jenny was much too canny to be fooled 
by any such puerile scheme as trying to 
hold out on her. 

Just the same, Casco regu- 
larly brought home a few of 
the little animals for the 
family larder and just as regu- 
after a seance at the 


larly, 

woodpile, he strolled to town, 
collected innumerable small 
amounts from the taciturn 


Ross and then proceeded to 
indulge in his favorite pastime 
at Bill Clive’s. Here, he had 
varying luck, mostly bad; by 
bad luck meaning the times 


that his miniature stack of 
chips melted like ice under 
the summer sun, whereas 
when chance favored, Casco 


was able to retain his seat at 
the table an hour or so longer. 
He never reached such afflu- 
ence that he had money in his 
pocket when he quit; Clive 
didn’t run that game for his 
health and, anyway, it would 
have been suicidal to go home 
with jingling cash in his trou- 
sers, Casco knew. That surely 
would have started Jenny to 
thinking! But the affairs of the 
ere more or less common property of the 
reservation and his nightly flirtations 
ith the fickle goddess of chance began to 
cause comment. Too many people were 
well aware of the tight hold that Jenny 
ordinarily kept on the family finances. 


c ascos 


ND then Casco noticed that Jenny 
eyed him speculatively as she 
pariiencs the result of his day’s work. It 
as evident that some faint whisper of 
the gossip about Casco’s nocturnal doings 
must have floated her way. It was clear 
that she surmised Casco was putting 
something over but she had not yet dis- 
covered just how it was being done. 
Vlade reckless by fancied security, Casco 
chuckled at his own cleverness. 

But Jenny was too shrewd not to know 
that Casco would not make nightly 
Visits to town without money and as for 
that clever person himself, he made the 
erand mistake of getting all swelled up 
with his new-found independence instead 
of attempting to wheedle spending money 
from his frugal spouse. Had Casco but 
thought of it, he would have known that 
any suspicious wife would see in such con- 
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O, little rooms + 
O, little dingy, tawdry, small 
Strange rooms where the gray night hours creep 
/ itiless down the narrow hall! 
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duct the grave need of immediate inves- 
tigation. Nor did Casco know that 
Jenny, stung to madness by the innu- 
endos of her giggling friends, lay awake 
nights trying to figure out where and how 
Casco was getting money—for she knew 
well that he was. He was apparently 
never out of her sight from the time he 
came home from work until he had deliv- 
ered the day’s catch, all of it—her persis- 
tent and unexpected searching of his 
clothes guaranteed that. Yet he must be 
holding out; Jenny redoubled her vigi- 
lance. 


A so one evening, as Casco wan- 
dered with elaborate nonchalance 
past the woodpile on his nightly trek to 
town, he was not aware that his every 
move was under the closest scrutiny. Per- 
haps Casco had become a little careless, as 
one will after a time in even the most 
dangerous operations. At any rate, he 


To Hotel 


By Mary 


Rooms 
CaroLtyn Davies 


slee , 


where transients 


Long halls where doors with numbers are, 
Where shabby carpets dread the light- 
All little rooms not homes, 
/ pray to you tonight: 


lone, far, 


Be kind to those who come to you; 
1 little of your sternness hide; 
O, comfort them! For once I, too, 
Slept in a strange far room and cried. 


omitted the important detail of watching 
his back track. He stooped swiftly, 
running a hand under the chopping block; 
and then 

Casco’s every muscle seemed to freeze, 
every joint stiffened as does a long-unused 
hinge. He straightened his bent back 
slowly, his head coming upright with all 
the dignified deliberation of a very, very 
sick cat. Jenny was standing behind him 
and Casco had heard her question, icily 
sweet, as one who merely seeks casual 
information. 

“T bin long time ketchin’ you, Casco 
Bill, aint it?” 

Still dazed and incapable of more than 
the most sluggish movement, Casco 
turned and stared in horror into his 
spouse’s blazing eyes. Torture! Murder! 
Death! All these things were not only 
possible but exceedingly probable if Casco 
could believe his reeling senses. But he 
was too stupefied by the fearful crash of 
his shining castles to think at once of 
escape. He stumbled blindly as Jenny 
shoved him aside and raked a hatful of 
squirrel tails from the cache under the 
chopping block. 

“T aint knowin’ 





how you hidin’ dem 
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squirrel tail from me all time, Casco Bill, 
but you aint hidin’ no more for dem 
poker card money. We goin’ see dem, 
Ross feller right now.’ 

At a commanding sign Casco dumbly 
led the way toward town while Jenny 
followed grimly, little spurts of dust 
rising at each of her angry steps. Vainly 
the comatose culprit tried to think of 
some escape from this predicament. 
But the only thing that seemed possible 
now was to let Jenny go ahead and collect. 
There was a forlorn chance that the real 
depth of his iniquity might not be dis- 
closed. Perhaps, after she received the 
money, she would shut up and come 
away from that white man’s office. 
Anyway, Casco hoped with the hope for 
life, itself, that she would. 

At the buyer’s office, Jenny, still 
grimly herding Casco ahead of her, 
slammed the old hat down on Ross’ 
table. There was a faint surprise visible in 
the white man’s lean face at 
her brusque manner as well as 
at the number of tails he had 
to count but he handed out 
the money and this time there 
were a couple of small bills 
with the silver. Jenny pock- 
eted it all, then: 

“Dem Casco,” she pointed 
a contemptuous thumb, “he 
bin comin’ here an’ bringin’ 
squirrel tail for sell long time, 
aint er 

“Why, yes,” Ross answered, 

“Casco has been collecting 
small amounts nearly every 
night for sometime. I can find 
out how many squirrels he has 
killed by looking in my book.” 
The white man was appar- 
ently alive to the tense situa- 
tion now and grinned amiably 
as he rapidly totalled a column 
of figures. 

“ve paid Casco twenty-five 
dollars since he’s been killing 
squirrels,” Ross said at last, 
“What’s the matter, Jenny? 

Old man been holding out on you?” 

Jenny was too mad to answer for a 
moment. ‘Twenty-five dollars! And 
that, too, besides the cache she had been 
shrewd enough to find and get for herself! 
She turned away from the white man 
and Casco eyed the chances of getting 
past her to the door. But Ross’ voice— 
imperative, sharp—arrested further move- 
ment. He had been idly handling the 
tails just paid for. 

“Here! Here! What’s this?” he 
snapped, “These things aren’t squirrel 
tails. What kind of a game are you two 
Injun rascals trying to play on me?” 

Now, Casco wasn’t interested at present 
in that white man’s opinions and had no 
desire to furnish any information. He 
knew darned well those weren’t squirrel 
tails but as he squirmed uneasily Jenny’s 
capable hand closed on the sleeve of his 
shirt. Her own eyes were bulging as she 
faced the bounty paver. 

“Whut you sayin’?” she gasped, “Dem 
t’ings aint squirrel tail? Whut—?” 

“You’re darned whistling they aren’t 
squirrel tails and—by gosh! I believe 
you knew they were fakes when vou 

(Continued on page 60) 
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eA Department Store 
Detective Keeps His 





Eye on the Light- 


Fingered Customers 


PEAKING of stealing, as I 

was in my previous article on 

the relation between department 

store thievery and the house 

detective, I wonder how many 
realize that department store theft is a 
form of lawlessness violating so many of 
the rules of criminology that it bafHles 
the best police departments. In fact, it 
even makes it necessary for good-sized 
establishments to employ forces of under 
cover operatives. 

By far the greater number of store 
thieves are neither habitual larcenists nor 
real criminals. I know that I am safe 
in saying that from 75% to 90% of the 
myriads of shoplifters in the United States 
are otherwise honest people, mostly wo- 
men, who are unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to secure a bit of finery or jewelry 
and who steal on the spur of the moment, 
without premeditation, because it seems 
sO easy. 

Addle pated girls with idle hands and 
empty heads may be found wandering 
through any big department store, look- 
ing at things they cannot buy, working 
themselves up into a Covetous frenzy. 
When one of these adolescents gets a 
pair of sheer silk stockings in her hands, 
It is no effort for her to drop them into 
her handbag unseen—and if she once 
succeeds, she comes back for more and 
more until she is arrested and perhaps 
disgraced. Neurotic women, elderly 
matrons and mothers of grown children 
frequently lift toys for their babies; shirts 
for their husbands; handkerchiefs, socks 
and other articles so cheap that one mar- 
vels at their risking their freedom for 
such a small venture. 

They start stealing because it seems 
easy and they continue because greed 
breeds greed and the human love for pos- 
sessions is insatiable. 

Another circumstance that makes it 
difficult for the regular city police to 
handle department store shoplifting cases 
successfully is the fact that many emi- 
nently respectable and wealthy women 
are caught stealing during the course of a 
year. I have never met a store detective 
who did not have on his secret files the 
names of some of the best families at- 
tached to confessions exacted, along with 
compensation, as the price of exemption 
from prosecution. Several prominent 
men whom I know have a private arrange- 
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ment by which their wives’ thefts are 
charged up to them and the term larceny 
is glossed over by alienists certifying that 
it is really not moral turpitude at all but 
a disease—kleptomania. 

It is at once evident that station houses, 
loc kups, courts and jails are not the 
places in which to probe the score of 
petty misdemeanors and thefts that occur 
monthly in every department store of 
any‘size. In ordinary police court prac- 
tice, the majority of offenders are habitual 
criminals and low types of manhood and 
womanhood of undoubted mental and 
moral depravity. 


HE shoplifter, on the other hand, 

generally is a respectable woman 
who has never seen the inside of a jail, who 
possesses none of the other vices of the 
professional crook and who is only wait- 
ing to be jolted back into her senses by 
a quiet arrest in order to start her con- 
science to functioning. Public exposure, 
imprisonment and disgrace at the hands 
of the police in such cases would wreak 
almost incalculable damage not only on 
the prisoner but on her children, husband 
and other members of her family. 

Yet while the department store proprie- 
tors do not wish to call in the police to 
arrest a woman who has stolen a pair of 
cotton stockings, for instance, if they 
continued to tolerate such petty thefts 
they would soon become bankrupt. And 
so has evolved the house detective. 

All large department stores have an 
SET 
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intelligence department 
or detective force of 
men and women, head- 

by an experienced 
pe level-headed off- 
cer, whose business it 
is to keep the loss by 
theft down to the 
minimum. When a 
department store oper- 
ative arrests a person 
for stealing, the thief 
is taken to a search 
room where he is forced 
to sign a confession, pay for the stolen 
article and promise never again to return 
to the store, under penalty of immediate 
arrest and exposure. Unless the larcenist 
is a known or suspected professional, he or 
she is not turned over to the police but 
is released on the first offense with a stern 
warning. Generally the fright and threats 
of disgrace serve to set the offender’s feet 
on the right path again. 

Most of what I have just said does 
not apply, of course, to the professional 
store thief who is no different from any 
other habitual criminal and who is treated 
as such by house detectives. 

It is an axiom among criminologists 
that professionals in all lines of outlawry 
cause the greatest losses. This is just one 
more rule that does not apply to shop- 
lifters. While casual store thieves who 
act on impulse steal mainly articles of 
small value, there are so many of them 
that the losses far exceed those inflicted 
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by recidivists. During the rush seasons 
and at sales it is nothing for big depart- 
ment stores to catch from ten to twenty- 
five persons daily with shirts, neckties, 
stockings, jewelry, shoes, toys, purses, 
vanity bags and myriads of other articles 
which the delinquents have stolen merely 
because the things were so close at hand 
and apparently unguarded. Of the num- 
ber arrested, fifty per cent entered the 
store with no intention of stealing, but 
succumbed when confronted with the 
temptation. 


Ho many others escape with the 
loot depends upon the character 
of the detective force, the size of the store, 







the loyalty of the clerks and the 

type of patron to which the 

place caters. If a store is well 
“heated,” as protection by detectives is 
called, the loss may be cut to only a few 
thousand dollars, but if the force of under 
cover operatives is inadequate or inefhi- 
cient it may reach incredible proportions. 
A big store of course is more difficult to 
defend than a smaller one but if the clerks 
are alert and dependable they can handle 
: disreputable patronage with a small 
oss. 

The line of demarcation between the 
professional thief and the novice is very 
sharp in this particular line of outlawry. 
In dealing with an ordinary patron the 
house detective need but tap her on the 
shoulder and exhibit his badge to throw 
her into a panic. When he takes her into 
a private room and threatens arrest and 
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exposure, almost invariably she turns HE N D EK R S O N 


craven, signs a confession without a 
battle and pays for the goods taken. The 
hardened criminal, who nearly always is a 
man, has schooled himself to conceal his 
emotions and by brazening it out often 
bluffs the detective with a threat of a 
damage suit into releasing him. Even 
when caught red handed he will sign no 
confession and make no statement. The 
work of the accidental offender is crude 
and petty. The professional is clever, 
knows the detectives by sight and steals 
jewelry, furs and silks valued into the 
hundreds and even thousands of dollars. 
In the large centers of population, 
professional gangs of store thieves are 
constantly springing up, instilling new 
blood into the outlaw army and develop- 
ing unique schemes to outwit the shop- 
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keeper and the detective. In the smaller 
cities there are few professionals, most 
of the theft being committed by house- 
wives and young girls who steal through 
weakness, vanity or petty greed. 

Agnes Wood, whose discovery of the 
best sleeve trick on record I mentioned 
in the preceding article, unearthed the 
secret this way. 

The signal flashed for her and when 
she answered she was instructed to report 
to the men’s shirt department. 

“A sheik just tried to steal a shirt,” 
the girl informed the detective, “but I 
caught him at it and he put it back. 
He went toward the elevator. You 
can’t miss him. He has on a check suit, 
a straw hat with colored band, tan shoes, 
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tan gloves and he carried a bamboo cane. 
He takes little short steps when he walks.” 

Mrs. Wood telephoned the description 
to the switchboard girl to be given to the 
other operatives and then luckily she 
located the fellow at the jewelry counter. 

Now most department store detectives, 
Mrs. Wood included, dress up as shoppers 
and mingle with the customers and so 
when she walked over to within a few 
feet of her suspect and asked to see a 
ring, the fellow had no cause to be sus- 
picious of her. 

The youth had taken a tie out of his 
pocket and was trying fussily to get a 
scarf pin to match it. Soon he had a 
large number of samples before him, 
none of which were suitable. Finally 
he selected a diamond pin, inserted it in 
the tie and held it up to look at it. 

“No, no, this won’t do at all,” he 
exclaimed pettishly throwing the tie with 
the diamond still in it onto the counter. 
“Give me that ruby in the case over 
there.” 


S the clerk turned away, the tie 
with the diamond attached slipped 
up the thief’s sleeve as if by magic. 

Motioning to the floorwalker who had 
hovered near, expecting trouble, Mrs. 
Wood jumped at the fellow and caught 
him by the arm. 

“He hid a diamond up this sleeve,” 
she said, as the floorwalker got a full 
nelson on the wildly protesting customer 
and succeeded in subduing him. 

Right there in the store she pulled off his 
coat and shook it, expecting the stolen 
property to drop to the floor. Nothing 
came out. Vigorously the woman detec- 
tive turned the sleeves of the garment 
inside out. There was no tie and no 
diamond. 

“Good Lord!” cried the jewelry depart- 
ment manager who had just come up. 
“You’ve made a mistake!” 

“T have not,” snapped the detective 
and she unbottoned the sleeve of the 
youth’s shirt and rolled it back. It was 
empty. 

The manager brusquely interfered. 

“Release this gentleman and give him 
back his coat,’”’ he commanded. “I offer 
you my most humble apology,” he added, 
addressing the youth. 

rs. Wood, watching the fellow’s face, 
saw the relief that flashed across it, noted 
the rush of blood that banished the pallor 
from his cheeks and interpreted in her own 
manner the trembling of his jowls. 

“T am very sorry,” said the woman de- 
tective abruptly and she held out the coat 
for the youth to put on. But even as she 
helped him on with it, her hands flitted 
quickly over his back and arms and 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Concerning Schools 
WE of the Far West no longer send our sons and 

daughters East to finish their education. Here in 
the country’s western half we have developed a system of 
schools that in buildings and equipment surpasses the New 
England system and approaches it in its scholastic stand- 
ards. We have done in sixty years what on the Altantic 
coast required three centuries. 

We admit that we have a passion for building schools of 
all kinds, that we herd into them children of all varieties 
for the longest possible time. We admit that our schools are 
turning out better doctors, engineers, architects, chemists 
and geologists, but we are wondering whether they are 
turning out better men and women. 

In the higher institutions of learning, be they East 
or West, North or South, the heads of the youngsters 
are being filled with a wide assortment of varied knowledge, 
but their hearts are left empty. Biology and chemistry 
take from the young men and women the hoary guide 
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Would Risk Your 


"THE taxicab started down the steep hill before the driver 

could leap into his seat. John, inside the cab, could 
reach the wheel but not the brake. To the right was a nice 
solid wall that would stop the cab. Also, there was the fool 
driver trying to hold the car by clinging to the front fender. 
He would be crushed. John steered straight ahead until 
the driver fell off. 

The car, running free, was flying down the hill. At the 
foot were a dozen people and, beyond them, a halted street 
car. The people did not see the menace racing silently 
toward them. Two hundred, a hundred, fifty feet. With a 
steady hand John turned the wheel, headed the car for a 
telephone pole. The pole snapped, crushed the wrecked 
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Who is Afraid of the 


HEN the Bolshevik scare and the I.W.W. panic were 
at their height in 1919, the California legislature 
adopted a law making it a felony to advocate by the spoken 
or written word any doctrine teaching the use of sabotage, 
force, violence or crime to bring about a change in industrial 
control or ownership, or to be a member of an organization 
teaching the doctrines of ‘criminal syndicalism”. 
Prosecutions and convictions under the law ceased several 
years ago when the I.W.W. scare died down, but some fifty 
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Fighting Over 
ie it more dangerous for American women to have children 

than it is for the women of New Zealand or Scotland? 
Does childbirth cause proportionately more deaths in Am- 
erica than it does in Denmark or Holland? If deaths after 
confinement are greater per 1000 births in the United States 
ew 
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to strait-laced conduct based on the precepts of religion, 
but they give them nothing in place of this guide. Many 
thousands of them, the cream of the coming generation, 
are stumbling along in spiritual darkness among frag- 
mentary biological facts, unable to find the firm footing § 
of a real philosophy of life. 4 

That is the tragedy of this age, to see Youth grope blindly § 
for spiritual peace among the hard, metallic fruits of materi- 
alistic science. Youth does not know that peace of the spirit 
arises out of selfless effort, that there is joy in self-denial and 
beauty in humble loyalty. Youth is reaching out for the 
fruit—and there is no one to tell it that contentment and 
grace of the spirit arise from the pain of plowing and sowing ff 
and garnering, that in the mere eating there is and can be J 
no lasting satisfaction. 

Where is the preacher who can take the fragments of f 
science and weave them into a philosophy that will touch f 
the heart of Youth? 
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Life Taxi 


cab, with John on the inside. Twice within a few seconds ff 
John had to choose. It was his life against the lives oi 
strangers. John never hesitated. 

How many of us would make the same choice? The great 
majority, I believe. It’s this habit of placing others ahead 
even of one’s own life that has raised man from the level of 
the brute. It still exists in most of us, but in the safe exis- § 
tence we lead it does not come to the surface except in § 
crises and during calamities. 

That’s the trouble with modern Youth. Its life is so 
safe and sheltered that it lacks the opportunity to practice 
the altruism with which it is surcharged. 

Yes, John recovered eventually. 


for a Driver? 


fs Bogey Now? 


men convicted not of actual crime but merely of I.W.W- 
membership are still in the penitentiary. Though the 
I.W.W. openly holds meetings and its members make no 
secret of their beliefs, no one molests them even though the 
law is still on the statute books. 

This relic of war-time hysteria should have been repealed 
long ago. Those convicted under its loose terms should be 
released at once and the un-American statute should be 
scrapped by the California legislature now in session. 
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Mother 


than they are in several foreign countries, could these deaths 
have been prevented and who is responsible for them? 

These questians are the basis of a controversy raging 
between the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
and the American Medical Association. The Children’s 
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DEAD POINT 
Right: W.C. Richardson (left) 
nd Tom Hennenger of San 
Francisco are here shown about 
to bring down some quail 
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CHECKING UP ON 
CALIFORNIA’S 
WILD DUCKS 

Left: Photo shows Miss 
Verna Hayes with a “Pin 
Tail” banded for the pur- 
pose of acquiring informa- 
tion on the migration of 
wild ducks 


“SOME MURPHY!’ 
Right: Taylor Murray of Lo 
Angeles weighs 1n a ten pouna 
“VWurphy”’ before ordering 

baked for his dinner 
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OFF FOR THE SOUTH 
SEAS 


Left: Zane Grey's schooner, 


“Fisherman,” left Los Angeles 


Harbor recently for a _ nine- 
months cruise in the South Seas. 
Georgia Hale, heroine of Grey’s 
most recently photo-dramatized 
hook, 1s shown waving goodbye 
‘o the party which includes (left 
to right) Zane Grey, his son, 
Romer, his brother, R. C. Grey 
and Captain L. D. Mitchell 
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Bureau contends that the mortality of American mothers 
and infants is excessive and that therefore the appropriation 
for its health work among mothers and children should be 
continued. The American Medical Association heatedly 
attacks the mortality figures quoted by the Children’s 
Bureau and denies that the money spent in four years by 
the Bureau‘has had any appreciable effect on the maternal 
or infant death rates. 

All of which seems to be the result of excessive bureau- 
cratic zeal and of professional jealousy. The Children’s 
Bureau apparently has painted the situation with the dark- 
est black it could find in order to scare Congress into con- 
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Tough Problems f 


yest would you do with Nicaragua, Haiti, Samoa, 

the Philippines and other by-products of empire if 
you were in Cal Coolidge’s place? What would you do about 
Mexico and its contemplated confiscation of oil and mineral 
lands acquired by Americans before the constitution of 1917 
went into effect? 

The impractical radical urges that the marines be with- 
drawn from Nicaragua and Santo Domingo, that the Philip- 
pines be given their independence and that the oil companies 
operating in Mexico be left to stew in their own grease. The 
imperious conservative wants more cruisers, guns, airplanes 
and marines to protect American investments abroad and 
maintain American prerogatives wherever they may be 
assailed by backward, weak nations. Who is right? 

The idealist, of course, is right when he wants to give to 
Haiti, the Philippines and Nicaragua the same degree of 
national independence we enjoy. In the abstract the little 
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Uncle Sam-—Internationa|l] 


VEE we hear the impassioned protests of the Philip- 
pines, of Nicaragua and Santo Domingo against 
American aggression and tyranny, let us remember that 
ninety-seven per cent of the population of these countries 
cannot make themselves heard. Most of them can’t read or 
write, know nothing of geography, can’t understand what it’s 
all about and don’t care which faction is in control so long as 
they are left in undisturbed possession of their banana 
patch. The yelling and protesting is largely done by that 
fraction of the educated three per cent which wants a free 
hand to exploit the ignorant masses. 

The “liberal” and “conservative” designations in Nicaragua 
mean nothing, except to differentiate the ins from the outs. 
In the Philippines the native politicians want Uncle Sam to 
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A Summer 


OS ANGELES is making a bid for the Summer White 

House by lure and persuasion. Representative Dickin- 
son of Iowa uses a legal bludgeon; he has introduced a bill 
for the establishment of a “hot-air capitol” west of the 
Mississippi, feeling no doubt that every president should 
become acquainted with the open-face part of the nation, 
especially as the bulk of the land, timber, water power, 
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White House 
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tinued appropriations; the medical profession, resent; 
the implied slur on its competency, retaliated by doubtj 
the value of the Bureau’s health work and sneering at 
because the Bureau’s head is not a member of the medig 
profession. 

It is clearly up to the Children’s Bureau to be very care{ 
in analyzing statistics before it quotes them. On the oth 
hand, it seems perfectly reasonable to have an experienc 
woman who is not a medico direct the spreading of hea 
information among expectant mothers. Instead of swatti 
one another the disputants should get together and p 
together for more and better babies. 
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r Cal and Kellogg 


brown brother is entitled to the same treatment we demar 
for ourselves, but unfortunately there is no absolute justig 
in this rough-and-tumble world. 

If every country were able to develop its resources with 
out international financing, relying solely on its own capita 
there wouldn’t be a U. S. marine in Central America. By 
after foreign capital is admitted, the obligation to protecti 
rests upon the government of the state which opened th 
door. Powerful, highly developed nations are able and ¢ 
give this protection. If they don’t, if they default, even 
power of Germany’s rank has to submit to supervision ani 
regulation. 

If the Mexican government is wise, it will avoid an ope 
break with Uncle Sam over the confiscation of oil and min 
eral lands. If Nicaragua is wise, the warring factions wi 
quit fighting, thereby automatically removing the America’ 
marines. 
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Bully or Policeman? 


get out because they want to put their feet into the publi 
trough without being hauled back by American audito 
In Santo Domingo the native black population was nevep 
as well fed, housed, clothed and protected as it has bea 
since the marines threw out the grafting, butchering nativ 
tyrants. As a result of Santo Domingo’s occupation th 
American creditors got their money, but the mass of Santi 
Domingans as a by-product got safety, order, comfort ani 
education. 

No right-thinking American wants Uncle Sam to play thi 
role of international bully, but in Cuba, Porto Rico, if 
Santo Domingo and elsewhere he has demonstrated thai 
the ignorant masses profit when he swings his club and com 
pels the politicians to stop fighting for the spoils. 
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in the Far West 


oil and minerals owned by the nation lies in the West 

If that is the right principle, let’s carry it to its logical 
conclusion, put the president on wheels and make him 
spend a month in each one of the forty-eight states. H 
could complete the swing around the circle in the first fou 
years. As an incentive to good work he should be allowe? 
to spend his second term in Washington. 
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Singing of Harmony in a Sound-Proof Room 


T’S only in matrimony that long and better acquaintance 

frequently produces trouble. In the relations between 
peoples and races the widest acquaintance leads to under- 
standing and harmony; the closer the acquaintance, the 
better the chance of peace and good will. 

The first session of the Institute of International Rela- 
tions, a conference based on the model of the Williamstown 
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Institute of Politics, was recently held at Riverside, Cali 
fornia, under the guidance of Dr. Rufus B. Von Kleinsmid 
president of the University of Southern California, to discus 
world conditions with special reference to the problems 0! 
the Pacific Basin. Scores of educators, editors, writers and 
businessmen took part in the conference, endeavoring sin 
cerely to understand the other fellow’s viewpoint, to gain 
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HERBERT PHOTOS 
INC, 


NO MOTHS ON THIS FUR 
Above: Georgia Kisar of Seattle has her picture 
taken at the Pacific International Live Stock Show 
at Portland, Oregon where she created quite a stir 
by using a real live fox for a neck piece 


tions wif 
America 


HAVE A LOOK! 

1 Ut = Above: W. W. Campbell, president of the 
of Santi} University of California and head of the 
fort anfj Lick Observatory at Mt. Hamilton is here 

shown taking an official look at the stars 
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WOMAN ARTIST OF 79 FINDS JOY IN CONTINUING 
HER LIFE’S WORK 

Above: Mary Curtis Richardson who has just finished one of the 

most difficult of her portraits, “A Mother and Four Sons.” Her 


“Young Mother” won the silver prize at the Panama Exposition 
WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


LOS ANGELES MAN CONQUERS CATALINA CHANNEL 

: : Left: Walier Grange Taber of Huntington Beach, California, 

me 55 recently swam the Catalina channel—a distance of 26 miles. The 
gain @ a cents 5 scales show that Taber lost 14 pounds 
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46 
broader view of the political, economic and racial forces at 
work in the Pacific Basin and beyond. 

The conference was so fine a success that it will be held 
annually. Its one weak point was in the machinery 
designed to spread the information developed at the con- 
ference among the widest strata of thé general public. After 
all, the men and women attending conferences of this char- 
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Will 


HE San Diego men who wrote and published a filthy 

article concerning the Aimee McPherson affair have been 
tried and found guilty of sending obscene matter through the 
mail. Indictments against others who re-published the smut 
have been voted by grand juries. That’s good. But how 
about the stream of poison filth constantly flowing into 
every city and hamlet in the guise of the so-called “art”’ 
magazines? During the last two years more than fifty of 
these publications have appeared on the newsstands, all 
of them depending for their sale on the photographs of nude 
women under the thin disguise of “art studies.””’ Mature 
The Timber Curse of 

HE Indian Bureau announces the distribution of $374,- 

700 in cash among the 1249 Klamath Indians of Oregon. 
Each man, womanand child will receive $300 from the pro- 
ceeds of the reservation’s timber sales. According to the Bu- 
reau, enough timber remains to make possible the distribution 
of $500,000a year for ten years. Then the timber will be gone. 
There will be no more cash distributions. In the meantime 
the Klamath Indians, a prosperous, fairly contented and in- 
dustrious tribe before timber cutting and cash distribution 
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the Organized Mothers Protect Their Children? 


The Honorable JOHN E. ERICKSON of Montana 


OPULAR opinion notwithstanding, pioneering is largely a matter of the 
The physical hardships, the dangers, the heavy manual labor 








acter need the information far less than the average my 
who turns to the sporting page by instinct. His uninformg 
mind is the real danger spot. Unless he is reached, intereste 
and instructed in sufficiently large numbers, the greatest ¢ 
these international gatherings represents only a Class ( 
success. A megaphone hasn’t much dignity, but it dog 
make the words of the speaker heard. 
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persons merely shrug their shoulders when they see th 
stuff, but adolescents, boys and girls from the age of y 
to 20, buy millions of copies every month. Physician 
know the effect of these erotic photographs on the adoles. 
cent mind; educators are familiar with the disastrous results, 
What are the Parent-Teachers associations, the W.C.T.U, 
the Women’s clubs doing to combat this slimy evil? | 
these women’s organizations cannot or will not protec 
the adolescents of the nation against the “art” and ‘‘conJ 
fession”’ filth, it is time that the Rotarians, Kiwanis an¢ 
similar men’s clubs should show them how to do it. 
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the Klamath Indians 


began, will have gotten out of the habit of work, have 
already been pauperized and partly debauched by the cash-f 
distribution policy of the Bureau. At the end of ten years ff 
when the timber income stops, many of them will either 
starve or appeal to the Bureau for rations. The Bureauf 
heads know all this, yet no effort is being made to work out 
a plan for utilizing the timber wealth of this and other reser-f 
vations in such a manner that the self-respect and the man-f 
hood of the Indians won’t vanish with the last payment. F 
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Western Governors 






























GOvERNOR 
Joun E. Erickson 
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appurtenant to life on the frontier are mere incidentals of no real consequence. f 
Your pioneer prefers the frontier despite its discomforts because he feels thef 
need of wide horizons, because he wants elbow room, dislikes jostling crowds} 
and wants to break his own trail, because at heart he remains a romanticp 


adventurer. 


Governor John E. Erickson of Montana had been a lawyer and a judge forf 
more than thirty years before he occupied the executive mansion at Helena, f 
but the dry Revised Statutes and the musty tomes of collated precedents f 


never succeeded in smothering the pioneer spirit in him. Born of Norwegian 
parents who homesteaded in Wisconsin, who moved to Western Kansas during 
the Civil War when Wisconsin became too crowded, John Erickson grew up on 
the frontier and stayed on the frontier even after his legal education had been 
finished. 


E selected the new town of Choteau in the new county of Teton in western f 


Montana as the place in which to hang out his shingle. That choice de- 
monstrated his sagacity. Almost immediately after his arrival he was elecied 
county attorney and enjoyed himself immensely pounding law and order into 
the heads of the frontier community’s residents for six years. They liked the 
manner in which he did the pounding so well that in 1904 they lifted him to a 
seat on the bench where he remained until 1915 when he retired to devote his 
time to Democratic politics. 

This game he also played well, so well that in 1924 he was elected governor 
on an economy platform. He economized, too, practiced public thrift so 
assiduously that in two years he reduced Montana’s floating debt by almost 
a million dollars. 

Governor Erickson knows the law, 
knows politics, knows administrations, 
but at heart he remains a pioneer. 
Therefore he plays alone hand, gges his 
own way, regardless of precedent. And 
the people of Montana like him for it. 





NEXT MONTH: 


Governor I. L. Patterson 
of the State of Oregon 
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THURLBY, IN SEATTLE TIMES 


A CONTINUED PERFORMANCE 
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REYNOLDS, IN PORTLAND OREGONIAN 


MAY BE IT’S LOADED THIS TIME! 








DANIEL BISHOP, IN PORTLAND JOURNAL 


SHORE LEAVE 
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Interesting Westerners 








His Pansies Seed the World 


LITTLE patch of pansies 
in the front yard of the 
ee Oregon, home that 

ae FR Steele had acquired 
through a trade in lieu of 
badly needed cash, went unnoticed for 
a long time. Steele was a school teacher 
out of a job, too engrossed in the problem 
of supporting himself and family on $25 
a month to be concerned with a garden. 
That was during the panic of 1893 and 
Steele was considered lucky to have con- 
summated a deal just before the crash 
that secured this $25 income for a year or 
two. A dreary period of poverty followed, 
during which Steele began to interest 
himself in the grounds about his home. 
Suddenly he saw the pansies. 
“The pansies must have been working 
at my subconscious mind,” he says, 
“surely not my conscious mind, for it 
never occurred to me that they would 
ever be connected with my financial 
affairs. But as I weeded them they 
seemed to smile and talk to me, each 
little face peering at me inquisitively as 
if to ask, ‘Well, old sport, why don’t you 
wake up? So I decided to beautify the 
pansy patch. I wanted new varieties 
and had no money to buy seed. I took 
up some plants, went to a retail seed 
house and to my astonishment was given 
$2.50 in cash for them. 
“That $2.50 looked big to me and | 
devoted myself to the 


pansies, hoping to 
make another sale. 
I began to study 


“Pansies, that’s 
for thoughts” —and 
for profits also 
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pansy culture, remembering that pansies 
are descended from Johnny-Jump-Ups, 
which grow along valleys in acid soil, 
and made a special study of my own soil 
conditions. One day I noticed some 
fine pansies growing in a cemetery. To 
my delight the superintendent gave me 
some seed. From this seed and some 
bought with that first precious $2.50, 
added to my own small supply, I soon 
had several thousand seedlings. My 
first crop I was compelled to throw away. 
There was no sale for seedlings and I had 
no room to set them out for future 
development. 

“Then fortune deigned to smile on me. 
The owner of two vacant lots adjoining 
mine offered me free use of them if | 
would clear them. That kind offer was 
the Big Thing for me, giving me room to 
plant thousands of seedlings for the next 
spring selling.” 

“hus Steele passed his financial crisis 
for shortly afterward he secured a position 
at teaching school, salary $70 a month. 
For several years, while he was devel- 
oping what is today the world’s largest 
exclusive pansy garden, he worked week- 
days, Sundays and holidays for eighteen 
hours a day, it being necessary to con- 
tinue teaching to meet family expenses. 

“The problem of production was 
simple,” he relates, “though it was neces- 
sary to be continually on my mettle to 
produce stock equal or superior to the 
usual market supply. The spring follow- 


( Once upon a gloomy time E. J. Steele 
faced poverty and a small patch of 
pansies. Their elfish little faces set 
him thinking. Thetr loveliness sent the 
wolf from the door. It’s a true fairy 
tale. Steele’s Pansy Gardens now 
supply the world with seed 


The King of All Pansy 


Growers 


‘A Go-Getter Mayor in 
Alaska 


cA Winner in Flower 
Photography 
-A Woman “Town Crier’ 


cA Girl in an Eight-Acre 
Garden 











ing acquirement of the vacant lots found 
me with ten thousand beautifully devel- 
oped plants. But how to sell them? I 
knew nothing about marketing and had 
no one to consult for advice. I tried the 
retail seed houses but they gave me no 
encouragement, even though I offered 
the entire supply for $100. Just one cent 
per plant! Their refusal to buy was re- 
sponsible for my success. If they had 
accepted I would never have grown 
another pansy, for the return of a cent 
per plant would have been a loss for the 
time and labor expended. 

“An idea came to me, born of my faith 
in my pansies. Surely people would want 
them. SoI bought, on credit, ten dozen 
small split baskets and carried them home 
on the street car, making several trips to 
save cartage expense. In each basket | 
packed a dozen plants, turning the faces 
outward, that they might appear as 
attractive as possible. Then I wrote to 
the station agents of the American Ex- 
press Company in towns in adjoining 
states, authorizing them to sell the plants 
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shipped them at 65c per dozen and retain 
20% commission, or turn them over to 

a grocer on the same terms. If this, 
oe final gamble, failed, it was school 
teaching forever for me. 

“That crop of pansies brought me 
$500 net.’ 

Thus was started the thirty-four-acre 
industry known as Steele’s Pansy Gar- 
dens, sending seed to wholesale growers 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
Europe, Australia, the Orient. 

Naomi SWETT-SOMMERS. 
? ? ? 


The Mayor of Ketchikan 


yo a man flips his own break- 
fast flapjacks, “tidies up” his 
home, then rounds out a busy day direct- 
ing the civic affairs of Alaska’s largest and 
most prosperous city, that man is no 
ordinary mayor. 

This, in a nutshell, describes Thomas 
Torry. Up in Ketchikan, where he has 
been mayor for six successive terms, he is 
known as “Tom” among his loyal towns- 
people, and to thousands of native In- 
dians inhabiting the Ketchikan district 
he is held in extreme awe as “Heap Big 
Chief Tom.” 

If you are brushed up on your north- 
land geography you will know that 
Ketchikan, nestled far in southeastern 
Alaska, is the pre-eminent city of the 
golden territory in population and busi- 
ness. Commerce, chiefly fisheries and 
mining, teems over its docks. Every 
modern convenience is reflected in its 
buildings and industries. But it was not 
thus when Mayor Tom came to Ketchikan 
twenty-six years ago. Then it was a 
primitive hamlet on the beach, populated 





(His official signature is Thomas Torry, 
but everybody in Alaska’s largest city calls 
him Mayor Tom, and to thousands of 
native Indians in the district he is regarded 
with awe as “Heap Big Chief Tom.” A 
bachelor and model housekeeper, he 1s re- 
nowned for expertness with biscuits and 


jlapjacks. The gentle domestic arts, however, 


are a side issue. As mayor he 1s a gruff 


go-getter and has worked financial 
magic for his city 
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Interesting Westerners 









C The art of portraying “personality” in flowers has been perfected by Miss Ella E. 


Mc Bride of Seaitle. 


Her skill with the camera has placed her pictures 


in all the leading salons of America and Europe 





mainly by Indians. It developed into a 
modern cosmopolitan city, but one badly 
in debt and in need of a directing hand 
when Tom Torry was placed in the mayor- 
alty chair more than eleven years ago. 

When Torry waselected, Ketchikan was 
$20,000 in arrears. Within a year he had 
paid off this sum and piled up a surplus of 
$15,000—the only city in the country at 
that time out of debt and with a snug 
surplus in its treasury. Since then Mayor 
Tom has increased this surplus to $50,000, 
installed many municipal improvements 
and issued school bonds for $150,000 
which he expects to retire within half the 
allotted period of time. 

It’s easy to understand this epoch in 
municipal economy when you see Tom 
out on the streets personally directing a 
street job or shrewdly dickering with 
contractors for the lowest possible cost. 

“He’s a gruff but impressive old chap 
and doesn’t care a darn about politics, 
but in the last election he received twice 
as many votes as both his rivals com- 
bined,” says Edward Morrissey, president 
of the Ketchikan chamber of commerce. 
“And on election day his supporters 
were glad that he was superintending a 
street job on the outskirts of the city 
because they feared that if he was around 
the polling places his gruff and indifferent 
attitude might lose him a lot of votes.’ 

Mayor Torry is a native of Wales and 
since coming to Alaska has made only 
one trip “outside” to the United States. 
He is a builder and architect and designed 
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the Masonic temple in Ketchikan, the 
cornerstone of which was laid by the late 
President Harding during his historic 
visit to Alaska, the last ceremony of its 
kind in which the president officiated. 

The home life of Ketchikan’s mayor is 
as interesting and unusual as his munici- 
pal career. He is a confirmed bachelor 
and occupies a modern and quite spacious 
home. His flapjacks and biscuits are the 
envy of many a matron. There’s nary a 
feminine touch about the place, but 
everything, from piano to can-opener, 
is always immaculately clean. Tom 
hasn’t any household help. Not infre- 
quently, though, he gets a lift from home 
duties when a few old cronies come in and 
help him wash the dishes. 

Domestically as well as_ officially, 
Ketchikan is proud of “Big Chief Tom.” 

GILBERT GorDON. 
? ? ? 


A Famous Camera Artist 
ISS ELLA E. McBRIDE of 


Seattle has attained interna- 
tional honors for her skill in photograph- 
ing flowers. Her work is noted for deli- 
cacy. It is in the single bloom, the lone 
spray and the twisted stem that she sees 
pictorial possibilities. 

Simplicity characterizes her camera 
studies, a simplicity, however, that in- 
volves subtle form and line and the sug- 
gestion of elusiveness and fragility. This 
simplicity is an underlying reason why 
critics today regard her as one of the 








50 


foremost flower portraiture artists in the 
realm of photography. 

Until four years ago Miss McBride 
never had taken a camera picture. She 
had operated a commercial photograph 
studio, handling the business end only. 

“One noon,” she relates, “while my em- 
ployes were out to lunch, I decided to 
try my luck, just for the fun of it. I 
put two lilies in a shallow bowl. One was 
a fresh bloom, the other wilted and dying. 
When the picture was developed I named 
it ‘Life and Death’ and sent it with three 
successive studies to the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain. The 
society accepted ‘Life and Death’ and 
two of the other flower portraits and 
hung them in its 1922 salon.” 

To be recognized by the Royal Society 
is the goal of almost every artist photog- 
rapher who is striving to “arrive.” ‘The 
judges have the reputation of being the 
most exacting in the photographic world. 
It is also very difficult to please those 
who pass on entries intended for the 
Pittsburgh salon in the United States. 
Since winning her initial laurels Miss 
McBride has exhibited annually in Am- 
erican galleries and has been represented 
in others abroad. Last year her studies, 
mainly flower portraits, were in forty salons 
of national and international renown. 

Probably the most delightful study she 
has produced so far is “Eryngium—An 
\rrangement.” Commenting on this 
picture when it was displayed in the 1925 
salon of the London society, F.C. Tilney, 
dean of British critics, said, “Only the best 
photography can achieve ‘such exquisite- 
ness. HeisteR Dean Gute. 
















( 70 this young woman the radic 
is not merely an invention but a 
marvelous means for spreading 
cheer and practical help to other 
women. She opens her Town 
Crier program every morning at 
station KGW, Portland, Ore gon, 
ind thousands of housewives are 
her audience for an hour 
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GERANIUMS, TOO, ARE 
INTERESTING WESTERNERS 
(Eight acres on the sunset side of the 
Rockies seems a small section compared 
with the holdings of various land barons, 
but these “pieces of eight’ represent 
modern coin as well as floral beauty. 
Here, at Glendora, California, is the 


largest geranium ranch in the world, 
producing two million plants yearly, 
mainly for eastern markets. Miss 


Dorothy Hosfeldt is sitting in this eight- 

acre garden (take our word for the acreage 

it’s there) with an armful of specimens 
for shipment 






















Miss 
Dorothy 
Hosfeldt 
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The Town Crier Lady 


and entertainment. 
Crier Program. 


Mrs. Velva 
Weller 
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OOD Morning, Everybody,” 
voice at the microphone of station KGW, Portland. 
and thousands of housewives settle down for an hour of news 


“Informational and Inspirational” 
Women’s Programs which Mrs. Weller adopted when radio 


says a cordially musica! 


Mrs. Velva Weller is opening her Town 
is the slogan for the 


did not mean to the woman in the home 
what it does today. She was a pioneer in 
this particular line of effort and has 
proved that radio has opportunities wide 
and lasting for women, not only for those 
who direct radio but for those who only 
listen in. 

She touches the home lives of women 
in remote places who thus keep up their 
contact with the busy world. Children 
write her from the hospitals: ‘Dear 
Radio Lady: Next Saturday can we 
please have the ‘Song of the Fairies’ and 
maybe some more verses about the little 
boy who wouldn’t wash behind his ears?” 
Her letter files are bulging with notes of 
appreciation. She can make shopping 
news so interesting that her audiences 
almost see as well as hear what she is 
describing. This is because she takes 
the keenest interest in her work and 
knows personally the people and the 
subjects she is presenting. 

Mrs. Weller’s previous civic and social 
experiences prepared her for her profes- 
sional service in radio by giving her an 
understanding of women’s needs in their 
various walks of life. She was active 
during the war in the organization and 
leadership of the Oregon Women’s Farm 


* Reserves and was hostess at Vancouver 


Barracks. E. L. Rew. 
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Juan M. Arellano is a 
Striking Example of the 
Amity Between American 
West and Filipino East 


“Oh, East is East, and West ts West; 
{nd never the twain shall meet.’ 


IPLING was not thinking of 
American geography or cul- 
ture when he wrote those 
oft-quoted lines. They ob- 
viously wouldn’t apply with 
is, for neither East 
or West is wholly 
East or West, and 
the twain meet in so 
many ways in these 
latter days of a 
whole nation on 
rubber that we are 
all Americans to the 
core. There has 
been no better re- 
cent illustration of 
American homogen- 
eity than the New 
Year’s football tie 
between Stanford 
and Alabama. Not 
even the _ torrid 
South can take the 
physical pep out of 
the American strain. 
But in the outlying | 
islands of the im- fh 
perial Republic’s =f 
rule it may be differ- 
ent. Perhaps the 
Filipinos are so dif-  } 
ferent that the two | 
races can never 
“meet” there, in 
the sense of complete understanding. 
It may be that the deadlock between 
Governor General Wood and the politico. 
is racial at bottom, and that so long as the 
Islands remain under our protection there 
will be political friction and discontent. 
However that may be as a group propo- 
sition, the facility with which individual 
Filipinos accept American culture and 
adapt themselves to the ways of the wes- 
ternmost west is beyond question. Some 
of them feel that they are the real eastern 
terminus of the Occident—where far- 
thest West meets farthest East, and meets 
itin sharp relief. There is some ground for 
this belief. English commentators of the 
lory school declare that the whole politi- 
cal and social turmoil of the far East 
began when the United States brought 
liberty, equality and fraternity to the 
Philippines. Then and there the white 
man ceased to be a demi-god—jn his 
own eyes—to the oriental, and there be- 
gan the great experiment of colonial rule 
based on reason instead of “chest”. 
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fhe West at Washington 


1 know of nothing that better illustrates 
the change some thirty years of super- 
imposition of the West upon the East has 
accomplished in the Philippines than the 
career of Juan M. Arellano. As a boy in 
1907 Arellano posed at the Jamestown 
exposition as a “wild man from the Philip- 
pines”. He wasn’t a bit wilder than the 
natives of Virginia; but for lack of a real 
savage, Arellano took the part, though it 
should be noted that he was officially 
ticketed as an artist. This winter Arel- 
lano is visiting Washington as Supervising 
Architect of the Philippine Islands, and 
all Washington is flocking to see his plans, 
drawings of buildings and his alluring 
sketches of Island types of the genus homo. 





@ The Supervising Architect of the Philip- 
pines, with his arm full of blueprints, 
manages to paint some extraordinarily 
jine pictures on the side 


Arellano is more than a citizen of the 
Philippines and an American ward—one 
can’t say subject, you know—he is a man 
of the great world of international 
achievement. The American occupation 
of the Philippines, of course, didn’t endow 
him with genius, but it is more than prob- 
able that Arellano would never have found 
his proper place in the sun if that historical 
event had not given him his opportunity. 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 
SuNsSET’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


The Jamestown Fair being over, Arel- 
lano and his chum, Cesare Carballo, de- 
cided to try the great adventure of making 
their way in this strange and immense 
America. Seventy dollars was the capital 
with which the courageous boy faced fate 
and his first winter. Before the last dol- 
lar had been annexed by the proprietor 
of a cheap and cold Washington boarding 
house, Arellano obtained a part-time job 
in the Philadelphia Commercial Museum 
at $28 a month. With five hours for 
existence he had ample time left for living, 
which consisted mainly in study at the 
Academy of Fine Arts. William Proctor 
Wilson saw the native gold of talent in the 
boy and helped him to win minor prizes, 
scholarships and a little bank credit 
Thomas B. Anschutz, another teacher, 
was amazed when he found that the 
Filipino had not had French or Italian 
training in drawing, and no more than a 
sort of hybrid Filipino-American high 
school course for an education. The 
first great hit was the winning of the Poore 
prize over his friend Wolf, who later won 
the Roman prize. From the Academy 
our hero from the eastern West went to 
Drexel Institute for instruction in Archi- 
tecture, took up landscape gardening with 
Paul Philip Cret and __ post-graduate 
course in architectural design at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and became a 
champion fencer. Launched from aca- 
demic halls he joined the staff of George 
B. Post & Sons and later helped Frederic 
Olmsted on the plans of the New York 
City court building. From this union 
came also the famous plan of the Civic 
Center at Denver, which was somewhat 
modified in execution, plans for the River- 
side Drive Extension in New York City 
and town planning, traffic routing and 
civic improvements in Albany. 


AVING saved $2000 while acquiring 

his education and professional ini- 
tiation, Arellano traveled in Europe during 
1912-13. Returning to the Philippines 
he joined his brother in the practice of 
architecture, the latter having followed 
in the footsteps of his self-made father 
contractor-architect. Acceptance of an 
insular government position as assistant 
consulting architect led to his present 
position of Supervising Architect. Archi- 
tecture is both a vocation and an avoca- 
tion with him, but painting and sculpture 
allure him, too, and some thmak that his 
greater fame will proceed from them. 
Architecture, however, is what buys gas 
for the automobile—that $30,000 inter- 
national competition prize, for instance— 
and he hopes to found a characteristic 
Filipino school of architecture—in which 

(Continued on page 71) 
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The Contest Closes April 15 and the Prize-Winning} 


Winners, will be Published in 


Rules of the Contest 


The Judges 1. The house is to contain 5 rooms and is to cost not over $7500, exclusive 


will be: of land, walks, and gardens. The § rooms shall include a living-room, 


dining-room, kitchen, 2 bedrooms and bath. (The living-room and dining- 


WARREN PERRY 


San Francisco, 


room may be combined, but will count as 2 rooms.) The house is to be 


designed for an inside lot 50 feet wide by 120 feet deep, with no alley. 


The lot is level and faces the 


architect and Associate 


Professor of Architec- South. The lot is not to be 
ture, University of indicated in the drawing. 
California 


2. The general character of 


the house 


HARRIS ALLEN 


rooms are left to the discrimi- 


Oakland, architect and 
editor of the “Pacific 
Coast Architect” 


square foot of floor space. 


JAMES MITCHELL This figure will provide for a 


San Francisco, member 


of the American In- than 1665 square feet. 


stitute of Architects. 


sented on one sheet of white 
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ALL DRAWINGS MUST REACH 
SUNSET BY THE EVENING OF 
APRIL 15 AND MUST BE AD- 
DRESSED: 


HOME CONTEST EDITOR 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, California 


nation of the competitors. As 


a basis of cost, allow $4.50 per 


house to contain not more 


3. The work must be pre- 
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HIS is the simplest kind of contest—and the most 
fascinating—if you are interested in home-designing or 
sketching. And you can enter the Contest either as a 
high-school student or older amateur as there will be prizes 
in both lists, even though the Contest is the same. You don’t 
have to be an architect or professional designer, as the Con- 


test is OPEN TO AMATEURS ONLY. 


An Unusual Contest for the 
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ONE Contest for TWO Groups of Competitors} 
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niHome Design Contest 


titors} With SEPARATE Prizes for Each Group! 


ing| Floor Plans, with the Names and Pictures of the 
in| the June Issue of SUNSET. 


drawing paper measuring 13x20 inches and must be done in black ink on a OOS COD COS 


scale of 14 inch to 1 foot. 


Prizes for 





sive 4. To insure fairness in judging, the drawings must bear xo name or mark 

om, | which could serve as a means of identification, nor must any such name High -Sch ool 

ng- appear on the wrapper of the drawings. With each drawing must be en- 

be [  closeda separate plain, opaque, sealed envelope without any superscription Students 

ey. or mark of any kind, containing the name and address of the competitor. First, $25.00 

7 If you are competing for the Second, 15.00 
Third, 10.00 


high-school students’ prize— 





HE PLAN on the opposite 
page is merely to indicate the 
general manner in which your plan 
should be drawn and lettered, and 


and this applies to students 
only—put the word “‘Student”’ 
after your name. Note: Even 


if you are a student, if you so 


Prizes for 


Older People 


First, $25.00 
is n o be taken as an_ ideal , ” 
s not * J wish, you can enter the Con Second, 15.00 
plan for imitation. Show doors and test under the banner of the Third, 10.00 


windows from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 
wide; walls and partitions 6 inches 
thick; chimney 2 feet 6 inches deep 
and 5 feet wide. Double lines around 


walls are not required. 








more experienced amateurs. 
In that case, omit the word 
“Student.” These envelopes 
will be opened by the Judges 
after their final selections have 


been made. 
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A “Two-in-One’”’ 
Contest With 
Two Sets of 

Prizes 








st Open to Amateurs Only And Now Your Chance to Crystallize 
yr 

: ; ; , P 
a LL you have to do is to submit your ideal home in the pc a — hi 
os form of a drawing (floor plan only is required) similar sary 0 & Se 
t to the one on the opposite page. This is shown, not as an Charm! Comfort! 


" ideal design, but merely to indicate the general manner in 
which your floor plan should be drawn and lettered. 


Usual Thing—a Home! 
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which he simply laid about him, and it 
revealed in detail the wealth of tattooing 
that covered him in intricate designs from 
hips to knees—a tattooing wherewith 
every Samoan must be embellished in 
his youth before his fellows will accept 
him as a full-fledged man. 

[ suspected at the time that he couldn’t 
afford a safety-pin for joining the towel, 
for having invited me by gesture to squat 
upon the mat beside him, he seemed to 
devote himself to the business of selling 
me something. 

He pointed first to an old war-club, 
evidently a relic of former days. 

“You want?” 

I shook my head, smiling. He seemed 
disappointed, but he answered the smile. 
I noted that he must have been a power- 
ful specimen of a man in his youth. His 
skin now hung loosely to his frame, but 
the frame was large-boned, and though 
his shoulders drooped, he was excep- 
tionally tall. There was even some- 
thing of fallen majesty in his bearing, 
something almost regal in the proud 
tilt of his snow-white head. 

He sat in silence for a long time, as 
though steeling himself for a very 
humiliating ordeal. Then he _ rose, 
gathering the towel around him, and 
began to lead me about the dwelling, 
offering me his various possessions. 
From a wooden chest he produced 
little bundles wrapped in cheap cloths 
or old American newspapers, unrolling 
them to display the native siapo-cloth, 
beaten from the inner bark of the 
local mulberry tree by the women of 
the tribe, and many other treasures. 


At each negative shake of my head he 
betrayed the most unmistakable 
disappointment, but immediately he 
checked it. He showed by gesture that I 
was still his guest, and that he did not 
mind my refusals, although I could see 
only too clearly that he did. He aroused 
a strange curiosity, and a great deal of pity. 
Who was he? What was his past? Why 
his present poverty? 

The dwelling itself showed no sign of 
want. It was a superb specimen of 
Samoan architecture, rising from a smooth 
foundation of small round pebbles, sup- 
ported by a circular line of solid bread- 
fruit wood, with a roof above that might 
have delighted an artist. The rafters of 
cocoanut beams supported a lattice-work 
of cane, all tied together closely with 
lashings of sennit-cord dyed in many 
colors and so woven that the whole conical 
interior presented an intricate, orna- 
mental design. It was the work, as is the 
case with all Samoan houses, of a specially 
trained guild, and even a large corps of 
workmen must have spent months upon 
its construction. 

I felt that the old man had a story, 
but I was powerless to get it. So we sat 
in silence. didn’t want to buy his 
things—burdens of any kind would be a 
nuisance on the long journey through the 
less-known islands beyond Samoa—and 
[ hesitated to offer alms in this particular 
case lest I offend. So I pointed to my 
camera, to beg his photograph. For this, 
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AT ropical Tramp in the South Seas 


(Continued from page 26) 


at least, it seemed the local custom to 
offer money. But when he had obligingly 
posed, he declined the proferred coin, 
with a proud disdain that was truly 
kingly. 

And just then relief came, in the form 
of a native youth who could speak a few 
words of English. 

“Oh, no,” he said. “He no want 
money. He big chief. He see you 
stranger, he want make presents to re- 
member Samoa.” 


S one comes to know the South Sea 

Islander, one grows to like him. 
But he is a happy go-lucky child—despite 
his inherent dignity—and he regards life 
largely as a song and dance. 


Out of Doors 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


Lava beds and mountains, 
Waterfalls and peaks, 

Dipping sails and hidden trails, 
Glaciers and peaks. 


Kat and rocky islands, 
Slim and sandy shores; 
How can you be out of sorts 
If you’re out of doors? 


From ancient times these people—like 
practically all the Pacific Islanders—have 
enjoyed a system of communism, whereby 
everything except a wife is regarded as 
common property. While the white 
man’s system of competition for gain has 
made certain inroads, much of the old 
tradition survives, with its stifling effect 
upon industry. No one feels called upon 
to labor and amass wealth, for he knows 
only too well—like the home-brewer over 
here—that he will be the victim of his 
friends. So complete is the recognition 
of this fact that one never finds a South 
Sea Islander keeping a store, a task that 
he leaves to the white man or the oriental, 
who has less compassion on his relatives. 

After all, there is little necessity for 
these people to work. At home they 
dress only in the lava-lava, or short skitt, 
which can be manufactured in half a 
minute from any strip of cloth or native 
matting by the simple procedure of 
wrapping it about the waist and securing 
it with a deft twist of the loose end. If 
they require an upper garment for visiting 
the post, this is easily secured from sailors 
or from stewards off a passing liner, who 
are always ready to trade second-hand 
shirts for native curios. If they become 
hungry, they have only to step outside 


the house to find a convenient breadfruit 


tree. 

On occasion, if the work be agreeable, 
they are capable of industry, as is quite 
evident to any one who has seen the 
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elaborate artistry of their mats or grass- 
skirts, or the intricate structure of their 
houses, but they make or build these 
things as a rule in leisurely fashion, us- 
ually in groups, with attendant chafing 
and fun. 

Even the stevedores who exert thein- 
selves quite strenuously two or three 
times a month when a steamer comes to 
port are inclined to make play of their 
labor. They line up th a double row 
along the gangway—big, broad-faced, 
good-humored fellows—and shunt the 
cargo down from hand to hand with much 
noise and merriment. There are always 
twice as many as are needed; they get in 
one another’s way; they drop half the 
bundles en route; and their enjoyment is 
all the greater if they can drop them on 
the neck of one of their own number. 

But if a certain task be distasteful, 
or a Samoan is in holiday mood, no 
inducement will persuade him to work. 
He will respond very quickly to kind- 
ness or a smile, but sternness arouses 
an immediate stubborn resentment, 
and while he will not openly express 
his feelings—unless some one steals his 
girl, when he retaliates by hiding in the 
jungle and heaving rocks—he will 
register his opposition by a passive 
failure to comply, and will probably 
go upon another malanga. 

So long as he has sufficient for the 
day, he seldom troubles himself about 
providing for the future. 

If he finds himself hard up, or even 
if he doesn’t, he can always borrow 
from his neighbor. The neighbor may 
not like it, but he is bound by loca! 
custom to give whatever is asked, unless 

he sees the other fellow coming and finds 
time to hide it. And if the neighbor lacks it, 
he can organize a malanga, or hiking trip, 
and go off upon a jaunt with other friends 
to visit other villages, where they alight 
as a jolly little surprise party to sing and 
dance with their hosts, and probably to 
remain and feast until the food is ex- 
hausted. The hosts, while they smile 
and make him welcome, are probably 
making secret resolves to retaliate just as 
soon as he has something, but that will be 
yar other day, and what’s some othe: 
day? 


ROM time to time, of course, the 
Samoan may bring his produce to 
market. On a boat-day in particular he 
may come in to the malai, or parade 
ground at the naval barracks, to sell the 
passing tourist curios of his own man- 
ufacture—strings of beads, siapo-cloth, 
pandanus mats, woven baskets, painted 
sea-shells, and similar articles—but of 
this he makes sort of a social function. 
He gathers in a group with his friends 
beneath a communal umbrella, and chats 
genially, and laughs at the tourist, and 
has a very enjoyable day, occasionally 
hailing a prospective purchaser with, 
“Hey, boss!” or “Say, chief!” but ordi- 
narily manifesting a complete indifference 
to the possibilities of a sale. 
His main source of income is in the 
cocoanut trees, which grow luxuriantly 
along the coast with little cultivation, 
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and drop their nuts into his lap. He has 
only to split them open, pry out the meat, 
and dry it into copra, and the American 
administration sells it for him to the 
highest annual bidder, to be used in the 
manufacture of salad oil, soaps, or 
similar commodities. 

The Samoan, too, has a sublime faith 
in the paternal care of Uncle Sam. 

Just a year ago, for instance, a hurri- 
cane swept this little paradise, and 
knocked down the breadfruit trees, the 
fruit of which constitutes one of the 
principal ingredients of the local diet. 
The American government immediately 
shipped down a ration of rice and salmon 
to relieve the threatened famine. So the 
Samoan, delighted with this manna from 
the gods, quit work altogether, and did 
not so much as trouble himself to 
straighten up the breadfruit trees. It 
would have been simple ienough. They 
would have taken immedaate root again 
in this fertile country, nd it was a 
measure absolutely imperative both eco- 
nomically and gastronomically. 

“But you couldn’t make them do it,” 
said an old resident. “They wouldn’t 
budge. We had no law to make a man 
save himself from future starvation. And 
even if we did, what’s a jail term to a 
fellow down here but a meal ticket itself? 
The native policemen are always easy 
with them.” 

“So what did you do?” I 
asked. 

“Oh,” he said; “we sent the 
policemen out to straighten 
up the trees!” 


fine we peculiar thing 
about all this, how- 
ever, is that the local ad- 
ministration, although it runs 
these islands, has no consti- 
tutional authority at home 
for doing so. 

And that leads to just a 
few words of history. 

In the beginning, of course, 
all the Samoas—which means 
a group of some four main 
islands, and numerous smaller 
ones— were independent, 
ruled by their own bickering 
chiefs. In 1878, one of 
them, as ambassador to 
Washington, concluded a 
treaty to the effect that 
naval vessels of the United 
States might have the privi- 
lege of using the harbor of 
Pago-Pago as a naval base, 
with the understanding that 
the Samoan government 
relinquished all jurisdiction 
over that port. Similar treat- 
ies were concluded shortly 
thereafter with Germany and 
England as regards other 
harbors in other islands. 

At the time, nothing was 
said about the United States 
—or any of the other coun- 
tries—having any _ special 
authority over more territory 
than that where the bases 
were established. Later Ger- 
many adopted bulldozing 
tactics toward the natives 
throughout the several islands 
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whee she had been granted a foothold, 
establishing practical ownership. The 
natives in the neighborhood of Pago-Pago, 
worried by what was happening and seek- 
ing protection, applied to the United 
States to extend its authority from Pago- 
Pago to the whole island of Tutuila, 
where the port is situated. 

Congress paid no attention to the 
request, and Theodore Roosevelt, when 
he became president, took it upon himself 
to accept. In 1900 he issued an order 
extending the “Naval Station” to include 
“the Island of Tutuila of the Samoan 
group and all other islands of the group 
east of longitude 171 degrees west of 
Greenwich.” In so stating the order, he 
took in at least one island whose people 
had not requested annexation, but they 
presently agreed, and Teddy sent each of 
the native chiefs a gilt-edged diploma 
and a silver watch as an expression of 
gratitude. 

That’s where American Samoa stands 
today. The western islands of the 
general group, which formerly belonged 
to Germany, and which were taken by a 
British fleet during the war, have been 
placed under New Zealand mandate. 
But the United States Senate, which is 
supposed to ratify foreign treaties, has 
never taken official action to make 
Theodore Roosevelt’s decrees constitu- 
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tional or to define the status of the 
eastern or “American” islands! 

It is undeniably more than a naval} 
station. To be sure, its entire rule centers | 
under one head, who is appointed by the f 
President of the United States as “Goy. Pf 
ernor of American Samoa,” and is there. | 
upon confirmed by the Secretary of the 
Navy as “Commandant of the Naval f 
Station, Tutuila.” But while the Navy — 
Department supports the station proper, | 
by which is meant the post at Pago-Pago, f 
with its garrison of about a hundred and 
twenty bluejackets, the rest of the island | 
is practically self-supporting, and pays 
for its public schools and similar works 
from its own taxes, though the Navy 
supports its Health Department. ’ 
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N short, no one seems to know just 
how, legally, the situation stands; and | 

for want of definite legislation, the Gov- 
ernor is omnipotent, and can run things as 
he pleases. That the American administra- |) 
tion is respected and accepted without 
question is due solely to the fact that the | 
native has been fairly well treated. He 
has been permitted to live in his own 
accustomed fashion, and even encouraged 
to preserve his ancestral customs. He 
still retains his own political system, and 
while his native district governors and the 
chiefs of the sub-districts are appointed by 
the governor, he has his own 
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CA corner of the museum in Santa Fe, New Mexico, modeled from 
an old church built by the Indians and Spaniards. Here members 
of the Taos and Santa Fe art colonies, representing both modern 
and conservative schools, display their paintings before they are 

sent to eastern exhibitions. Most of them use the 


picturesque Indian life as subject matter 
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system of councils which, by 
sending delegates to an an- 
nual fono or general meeting, 
are permitted at least to 
make recommendations and 
express the will of the people. 

It must not be assumed 
that the American tule is 
perfect, to be sure. The 
dual system is_ perplexing, 
with many complications and 
much red tape; the public 
school system, recently estab- 
lished, is hardly adequate; 
much might be said about an 
autocracy where practically 
nothing can be done without 
the Governor’s approval and 
where one man embodies in 
himself complete legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers 
over a population of 8676 
persons. 

At times one senses an 
undercurrent of dissatisfac- 
tion in Samoa, but it is di- 
rected less at the administra- 
tors than at the system itself, 
and particularly at the 
vagueness of the islands’ 
whole status. But this dis- 
satisfaction is more often 
voiced by the white officials 
themselves than by the na- 
tives. The Samoan is easy- 
going; he is well enough 
cared for; and although Con- 
gress hasn’t told him yet 
whether he’s an American 
citizen or an American sub- 
ject and the average Con- 
gressman_ probably hasn’t 
heard of Samoa, he’s satisfied. 
For that matter, he hasn’t 
heard of Congress. 

After all, it’s the American 
himself that worties most 
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about the problems of Samoa. Take for 
instance zie local Health Department, 
which is undoubtedly the United States’ 
outstanding contribution to the islands. 

It can boast with truth that by constant 
vigilance it has kept its possessions free 
from the diseases which have so fre- 
quently ravaged other islands; that when 
the world-wide influenza epidemic of 1919 
carried off thousands of natives in its 
nearest neighbors, it carried off not a 
single victim in American territory; that 
as a result of its watchfulness the popula- 
tion, instead of dying off like many popu- 
lations hereabouts, has increased 58 per 
cent since the stars and stripes were 
hoisted in Pago-Pago. 

It doesn’t boast, however. 

“We've had a lot of /uck,” a naval man 
told me. ‘The truth is that we have a 
devil of a time making the native under- 
stand the importance of guarding against 
disease. He’d rather scratch mosquito 
bites and develop filariasis than take the 
trouble to kill the mosquitoes, or cough 
and spread bronchitis than invest in a 
handkerchief. If a man is ill with 
some ailment, he’s apt to lie down 
on his stomach, while about six 
or seven other fellows pound him 
on the back and sing songs to the 
accompaniment, and then roll up 
in a cane-mat and sleep it off. 

“Of course, we do a lot of work. 
[he Health Department holds 
clinics, runs a hospital, maintains 
several dispensaries, operates a 
training school for nurses, makes 
regular sanitary inspections not 
only of the native villages but of 
the European houses, and vacci- 
nates everybody i in its territory. 

“But it can’t provide against 
native lethargy. We've got 58 
regular towns to look after, not to 
mention scattered hamlets; in 
many of them the water supply is 
bad, and in nearly all of them the sani- 
tary arrangements are nil. And what 
are we going to do? We preach to them, 
and they listen politely, and that’s the 
end of it. We have no authority to en- 
force our preaching—to take the native 
by the nape of the deck and tell him, 

‘Here, you’ ve got to get busy and remedy 
this. Until we know where we stand, 
and have a sanitary code with penalties 
for infractions, we’ve got to do what we 
can, and trust our luck to continue. But 
at present, there’s many an epidemic that 
could sweep these islands as they’ve 
swept the others—if it ever got a foot- 
hold. And that might be tomorrow.” 

But to the South Sea islander, “tomor- 
row’s another day.” 


ND as to romance in Pago-Pago? 

I was standing at the gate of 

the Mormon Mission, talking with several 

other Americans from a passing steamer 

—the one that was to carry me away— 

when a fat and elderly Samoan woman 

approached. “You likee dance?” 

We surveyed Mama doubtfully, skep- 
tical of her prowess as a danseuse. 

“Oh, no; me not dance. All young 
girl; nice girl. Change clothes; dance fine. 
Siva-siva, same hula- hula, very good. 
You come? All right?” 

We looked rath one to the other. We 
feigned such gentlemanly indifference as 
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Tramp in the South Seas: 


is customary on such occasions. We 
glanced up and down the road to make 
sure that we were not observed. 

“Well,” said a__professorial-looking 
gentleman, wiping his eye-glasses, “per- 
haps another little dance wouldn’t do us 
any harm.” 

So off we trooped in the wake of Mama. 

It had been our natural assumption 
that she would lead the way up the 
neighboring jungle-grown valley to some 
isolated spot which might provide a ro- 
mantic setting, and incidentally offer a 
bit of privacy. Instead, she made for 
the nearest house, whack stood at the 
very edge of the road with its mat-awnings 
all drawn up to advertise our wickedness 
to the passing public. 

My fellow-tourists hesitated again. 

“Come on, you!” encouraged Mama. 

She raised her voice in a series of 
shrill yells in Samoan dialect, and from 
all the neighboring houses came the nice 
young girls, ranging in age from fourteen 
to forty, donning their grass-skirts as 
they came. They did it modestly enough, 


Logsinthe Mill Pond 


[ wonder: 

Do the high hills mtss them; 

Dawn winds that were wont to kiss them; 
Squirrels that scampered down their fingers; 
Noon-time shade where wild life lingers; 
Birdling nests their cupped hands held high; 
Cloud-lips brushing from the blue sky 
Is it of such things they dream— 
Silent, shivering in the stream? 


slipping the new garment on as the old 
slipped off, but to anybody of suspicious 
nature 

*Say!’’ exclaimed the professorial 
gentleman, “Let’s duck!” 

“Nothing doing,” protested the others, 
“let’s see it.” 

“But there’s a whole auto-load of ladies 
from the ship coming down the road.” 

And at this everybody scattered. Mama, 
furious, roared her indignation after them: 

“What for run away? hat you care 
for ladie’? You got plenty ladie’ here!’’ 

The auto whizzed past in a cloud of 
dust. Out from the jungle peeped the 
cautious male tourists. The girls did a 
step or two outside the hut by way of 
advertisement. The group of spectators 
reassembled. The dance was on. 

We squatted cross-legged upon mats 
arranged in a semi-circle about the walls 
of the hut. Immediately opposite, a tall 
horse-faced woman with a rose tucked 
over her right ear and a cigarette over 
her left, took her seat and commenced to 
beat rhythmically with a pair of sticks 
upon a roll of matting. The children of 
the family formed a chorus behind her, 
and started singing a monotonous chant 
that suggested a hymn set to ragtime. 
And the first performer stepped forward. 

She was not of the younger or more 
slender generation. Also, having bowed 
ceremoniously, she began to giggle. The 
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giggle spread and grew into a laugh. 
laugh became a convulsion. 
she finally started her dance, it was , 
problem to decide where convulsions left 
off and art began, except that she occa. 
sionally raised her feet and replaced them 
on the ground. 

“When does the dancing begin?’’ 
manded the professor sarcastically. 

Then followed another. 

She was younger, and truly graceful, 
but hardly enthusiastic. Only upon a 
real occasion, at some bona fide ceremony, 


will the South Sea islander throw himself § 


—or herself—whole-heartedly into such a 
performance. Having since seen the real 
thing on many occasions and in many 
places, I can vouch for the native’s ability 
as a dancer. But this was merely an ex- 
hibition arranged for visitors and for cash. 
And presently they passed the plate. 

“What for, only ten cent’, twenty-five 
cent’, fifty cent’? demanded Mama 
indignantly, as she surveyed the offering. 
“Why you no give dollar?” 

“What for you no give dance?” we 
responded. Mama hesitated buta 
moment. Then she took the floor 
herself. She leaped upon the mat 
and flung herself into a perfect 
terpsichorean revel. Her huge 
brown feet pounded upon the 


thinly carpeted stone floor. Her 
whole body postured, shook, 
swayed, rocked, trembled, con- 


torted, gyrated, whisked, wobbled, 
and wiggled. Her grass skirt mis- 
behaved. Up and down before us 
she went, her arms describing 
weird gestures. She stooped before 
us, knees akimbo, every muscle in 
action from top to bottom and 
stem to stern. And at _ that 
moment there was a honk of an 
auto-horn from the road outside. 

“Good Heavens!” gasped the 
professor. “There comes my wife!” 

And into the hut trooped all the Amer- 
ican women from the ship. 

“What’s going on here, Charley?” in- 
quired a masterful-looking creature, fixing 
her eye accusingly upon the Litt. D 

He looked to the rest of us, but we all sat 
uninventively silent. At which moment 
Mama passed the plate again. 

“What for no give dollar? I show y 
good dance—hot dance—some shake, eh? 

“Oh,” exclaimed the professor’s wife. 
“Tt’s a hula-hula! Why didn’t ,you tell 
us, Charley? That’s what we’ve been 
looking for all morning!” 


fou 


O much for the wild South Sea 
Island vamps. 

Passengers were tossing colored stream- 
ers from the deck to friends ashore. The 
ship’s orchestra was playing “Aloha” 
with the usual sad solemnity. Friends 
were walking slowly along the wharf, 
holding the ends of the paper ribbons, 
waving, smiling, as we surged gradually 
out into the brown current. 

And so we sailed for the islands farther 
south—to fight the man-eating sharks- 
and incidentally to discover a real queen. 


In his second article, to be published in 
the next issue, Mr. Foster will describe his 
visit to the Tongas, the only islands of the 
Pacific which still remain independent of 
European rule.—The Editors. 
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brought ’em in. Give me back that 
eleven dollars right now. You hear?” 

Ross was viciously snapping each tail 
in two between his fingers and at each 
faint crack a two-inch piece of hide- 
wrapped twig was disclosed. Momen- 
tarily, Jenny was speechless at the 
visible anger of the white man. Some- 
how, some way, she herself had been 
caught in the mesh of Casco’s illicit 
doings. She didn’t yet quite see how this 
was but Ross enlightened her: 

“You people have been making several 
squirrel tails grow where only one should 


Casco Omits a Detail 


(Continued from page 39) 


be, eh? A sharp knife, a twig and a piece 
of green squirrel hide was all you needed 
so long as the amounts were small and the 
count was carelessly made. Pretty smart 
for an Injun, I’ll say. But you’ll go to 
jail for this. This is defrauding the 
government.” 

Casco felt Jenny’s clutching fingers 
relax slightly as her muscles went limp 
with the shock of Ross’ last statement. 
Casco moved—at once. What was a 
shirt sleeve more or less in the face of 
greater catastrophe? Jenny could stay 






and try to argue that white man bah 
into good nature if she wanted to by 
Casco wanted right now to be alone ; 
some vast solitude where no eyes say 
those of twinkling stars would mark }j 
passing. 

The night air soughed gently as § 
faithfully closed a long crack behing 
the fleeing one, and the cloppity clop ; 
frantically urged shoes died away in thp 
distance before Jenny had _ tearfullj 
produced from her well worn purse th 
last penny that Ross had paid for Casco’ 
ingenious handiwork. 































Housekeeping in Hopiland : 


grind is warmed in the oven and re-ground 
a fourth or fifth time. : ; 
Next in importance to the mealing 
trough is the store room. Each Hopi 
house has one or two of these. Often they 
are not rooms, just cubby holes, never- 
theless each contains a special ventilating 
system, often extremely crude, but quite 
effective. Centuries of living in an arid 
land, where not only drought, but a 
succession of droughts is not uncommon, 
has trained this primitive race in the 
science of storing foodstuffs. Dried fruits, 
vegetables and meats are strung from the 
rafters; the fresh pumpkins and melons 
are placed on shelves or indentations in 
the adobe walls, where they remain sweet 
and soft indefinitely by means of a crude 
system of air regulation. The corn, which 
is used daily, is stacked against the wall 
like cordwood. Red corn, blue corn, 
white corn, yellow corn and mottled corn 
is often sorted and stacked by color, 
giving a picturesque appearance to the 
corn stack. Because of the ever-present 
danger of famine, the Hopi keep one year’s 
corn supply in reserve, and, despite this 
long storage, insect pests seldom get to it. 
Considerable skill is brought to bear in 
preserving fruits and vegetables by a 
system of sun-curing. The wreaths and 
streamers of bright green string beans and 
scarlet peppers hanging on the outside 
walls of the houses have a decorative 
effect on their somewhat drab architec- 
ture. String beans are dried whole to a 
brown crisp and prepared by soaking 
them in water before cooking. They are 
usually eaten boiled, flavored with goat 
meat or mutton. “Flavored” just de- 
scribes it, for these desert-dwelling 
Indians use meat but sparingly. The 
drying of fruits, principally peaches, is 
usually done in their tiny orchards, by 
spreading the split fruit upon stone plat- 
forms. In years when the crop has been a 
small one, I have known them to dry 
their peaches on the flat roofs of their 
houses, at which times the atmosphere of 
the whole pueblo is impregnated with a 
pleasant peach aroma. 


Salem corn is gathered in August and 
steamed in underground ovens pre- 
paratory to storing. A bottle-shaped pit is 
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dug in the earth about eight feet deep, the 
aperture at the neck being only large 
enough for a man to squeeze through. 
From the shoulder of the pit an air vent is 
punched through tothe surface. This pit is 
tightly filled with brush, which is lighted 
in the morning and kept burning all day 
by constant renewal of fuel in order that 
the surrounding soil may be thoroughly 
heated. At sunset a wagonload of sweet 
corn ears, unstripped, is dumped into the 
hole, the air vent plugged and the man- 
hole covered with a flat stone and sealed 
with mud cement, thereby forming a 
very efficient steam-pressure cooker, the 
steam being generated from the moist, 
freshly gathered corn. At sun-up the 
following morning, the steam pit is 
opened, a man enters and tosses out the 
smoking ears to the group of neighbors 
who have gathered for the celebration 
according to time honored custom. I 
have attended many of these corn feasts 
and can testify that I have never tasted 
corn like it. All the grain’s natural juices 
have been imprisoned and have saturated 
the ear, giving it a most delicious flavor. 
After the hospitalities of the corn feast 
have been attended to, the unstripped 
ears are strung in bunches like bananas, 
sun-dried and stozed. 

Pikama is a sweet cornmeal mush, a 
dish reserved for, holidays and celebra- 
tions. It is cooked in a special oven, 
always located near the house. This 
oven is a rectangular pit about two feet 
deep and one and a half feet wide, lined 
with stone slabs, making a tight-walled 
firebox. A slow fire is used to heat the 
stones; the ashes are then removed and a 
corn husk bag or can containing the mush 
is let down into the pit. A close fitting 
stone forms the lid, the tracks being 
tightly cemented with mud. The hot 
ashes are placed on top of this stone lid 
and kept as a slow fire for many hours— 
in other words, the modern fireless 
cooker., 

Piki (native parchment bread) is the 
every-day bread of the Hopi household. 
It is made from a thin corn batter ftom 
which all lumps have been combed. 
giving it the consistency of thick cream, 
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The batter is spread on a stone tabkf) / 
heated from a fire below. As soon as thy 
cake is dried and brown, which takes onl} 
a minute or two, the first sheet is laid 
aside until the second is ready, when it if 
immediately laid under the first and th} 
two folded and then tightly rolled intg 
cylinders about twelve inches long—breaj 

sticks, as it were, which the Hopi use if 
lieu of a fork or spoon, gradually biting of 
the implement until it is consumed, 
Another illustration of the native ingenv- 
ity of a savage people, for the Hopi wer 
from the earliest times without metals, s) 
thus constructed their table implement 
from bread, having a new set for each 
meal. It was this several-century-old hot! 
stone baking method that furnished the 
idea for the cornflake breakfast foods oj 
today. To be a successful piki baker on 
needs experience and heat-proof hands. 
I have seen women tourists attempt the 
manufacture of piki, but almost invar: 
ably they had to give it up because of the 
great heat of the stone slab upon which 
they had to work. Hopi women have 
been inured to this from childhood. 

OX department of Hopi householi 

science that always had an allure 
for me, perhaps because it is surrounded 
by an aura of mystery was “medicine.” 
The Hopi are strong on medicine, nor isit 
wholly a matter of superstition, for, wer 
it possible to classify all their knowledge 
of herbs and medicinal plants; throw out 
all the “magic” and the “haunt” stuf, 
and trace the remainder back to its origin, 
I think it likely that some of their herb 
lore would be found to have scientific 
value. Both medicine men and medicine 
women flourished in our community. 
the latter, Saalako, the mother of the 
Snake Priest, was the best known. In 
addition to being entrusted with the office 
of brewing the snake poison antidote, one 
of the deepest secrets of the tribe, she had 
some private practice and would be called 
upon from time to time to attend some 
sufferer. 

In many Hopi houses the quantity and 
variety of dried herbs, roots and seeds 
stored, is surprising. Much of it hangs 
from the rafters; some is stored in jars in 
secret places. Just how much of it is 
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counted medicine I could never learn. I 
know that some of it is used for flavoring 
in their cookery, and some of the seeds, 
such as sunflower seeds, are pressed for 
oils to be used for shortening in their 
pastry, but for the most part it is medi- 
cine. They seem to have worked out a 
crude system of counter-irritant, because, 
for pains in the nature of a tickling throat 
or itchy skin, they use a brew of Scotch 
thistle—a tickle for a tickle as it were— 
and for that great disaster, as they view 
it, of baldness, they employ a plaster 
made from hairy seeds. 

Dressmaking and the fashioning of 
clothes which looms so large in the do- 
mestic economy of her white sister, is 
materially lessened for the Hopi house- 
keeper by reason of the fact that with 
this tribe, weaving is a man’s occupation. 
It seems odd that the gorgeous marriage 
blanket, which contains three kinds of 
weaving and several kinds of cording, the 
final gift to the bride, should be measured 
and fashioned by the groom and his lodge 
brothers. At the marriage ceremony the 
white unembroidered blanket is worn, but 
directly after the ceremony it is embroi- 
dered in many colors and laid aside for 
ceremonial occasions. 


Fag eager the actual weaving of 
the cloth is the work of the men, 
women are not debarred from sewing, and, 
in a general way, are excellent seam- 
stresses. Native garments have largely 
passed away, except for ceremonial occa- 
sions. Originally, the Hopi was the Beau 
Brummel of the North American Indians, 
for throughout the cliff dwellings and 


Housekeeping in Hopiland: 





ruined pueblos of the Southwest are found 
woven fabrics of cotton, rabbit fur and 
feathers, the latter being held together by 
an ingenious system of cotton cords. Wool 
seems to have been unknown to the tribe 
until the arrival of the Spaniards. 

Hopi cloth, which is now being super- 
seded by the white man’s cotton prints, is 
probably as good an example of hand 
woven dress goods as can be found today 
—long wearing, fast in color and excellent 
for retaining its form. ‘The aniline dyes 
of civilization, which are now used to 
some extent in their rugs and blankets, 
are not used for dress cloth, which is made 
in indigo blue only. 

Aside from the customary household 
tasks, most Hopi women give some time 
each day to the native arts of basketry 
and pottery. It is a fact not generally 
known that it was a woman who saved the 
Hopi pottery art for posterity. Before 
the coming of the Spaniard, the Hopi 
made wonderful pottery, well fired, of 
uniform thickness and decorated with 
masterly designs, but the craft had 
gradually been lost until only the simplest 
shapes, undecorated, were made. "Then, 
about twenty years ago, Doctors Fewkes 
and Hough of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, unearthing the buried city of 
Sityatki, came upon a rich find of pre- 
historic pottery of superb design and 
finish. For five centuries it had laid 
encased in sand. Before this find was 
shipped to the museum at Washington, 
Nampeyo, one of the few remaining 
skilled potters, begged leave to be allowed 
to copy the designs. She asked for tab- 
lets and pencil and with the assistance of 


Anna Phelps Kopta 














her husband, Lesu, spent the most of oncf 
whole summer painstakingly copying 
hundreds of forgotten designs—a con. 
tribution to America’s native arts oj 
the very first importance. From tha 
time on Hopi pottery showed vast im. 
provement, both in mechanical finish and 
in variety of design, but now the wid« ning 
gulf between the old and new generition > 
of the tribe is again threatening its 

existence. 








HE surprising archaeological discoy- 
eries made in the Southwest during 
the past two decades are gradually piccing 
together the unwritten history of the Hopi ff 
and other civilizations which lived beside 
them and before them but which have 
passed away. ‘These researches brought 
many distinguished visitors to Hopiland, 
also quite a sprinkling of the artist fra- 
ternity in an effort to capture some of th: 
marvelous scenic effects of the Painted 
Desert. A few of these artists made f 
repeated visits. Perhaps the best known 
to the Hopi is Mr. Jimmie Swinnerton, th: 
cartoonist, who sojourned season after sva- 
son at Walpi, which resulted in his quaint 
Katchina doll pictures of present vogue 
Altogether the Hopi housewife is a busy 
woman with well defined duties, which, 
like her white sister, she performs wel! or 
indifferently according to her tempera- 
ment. That her methods are in man) 
respects those of another age does not 
lessen their effectiveness for the home she 
superintends—they exactly meet i 
needs of the Hopi people. Many year: 
Hopiland has filled me with an abiding 
respect for the Hopi housekeeper. 





Lasts 


and weeds in our yard for a few hours 
every Friday afternoon. 

I came to know these horses by sight; 
therefore it was with something near 
amazement that while riding with Dick 
up along the Snake river near Dead Man’s 
Bar one afternoon I came on these three 
horses—and each horse ridden by one of 
the most villainous individuals I ever had 
seen. 

Particularly notable were their hats. 
One wore a silk top-hat—battered, but 
still silk—while the second had shoved 
his typical Western hat rather over one 
ear, and the third wore a greasy corduroy 


cap. And wicked looking customers they 
were. They had obviously stolen the 
horses. I was about to leap from the car 


and be at their throats when I observed 
that each one was heavily armed. But 
I gave them a mean look as they passed. 

A moment later I saw another astonish- 
ing spectacle. A covered wagon appeared 
on the sage-brush horizon ahead of us. 
My scalp tingled; my heart leaped with 
joy. Perhaps, after all, this was truly the 
Last of the Old West! Imagine my delight 
when a second covered wagon followed the 
first, and a third followed the second, and 
a fourth the third; and after these came a 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and goodness knows how many 
more, until they filled the horizon and 
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moved along the ridge overlooking the 
river like a spectre from the past. 

Covered wagons! A whole string of 
them! Ha! Where had gold been dis- 
covered? What land rush was under way? 
These and similar questions flew through 
my mind, and in my veins I felt stirring 
the blood of hardy ancestors. I came 
near to shouting “Westward Ho!” or some 
other appropriate slogan and leaping from 
the car to join the brave cavalcade. 

At that moment our slowly moving car 
dipped down toward the river and a man 
leaped out into the road and held up his 
hand, motioning and calling for us to stop 
at once. Near him was another; and the 
second man was turning the crank of a 
motion picture camera which was aimed 
at the covered wagons. 

My disappointment would have been 
keen, had not Dick risen to the occasion 
on the instant. ‘Well,’ he said, “they 
came to an appropriate place to take such 
a picture—The Last of the Old West!” 
There was some comfort in that, to be 
sure. And the picture, we learned later, 
was called ‘“The Three Bad Men.” Jones 
nodded, later, when I told him about it. 
“Only in the Last of the Old West would 
they take a picture by that name.” 

One day I asked Winger the following 
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question: “When did the West becom 
the new West, as opposed to the Old West, 
and at what time did all of the Old West, 
excepting only this valley, disappear!” 

Dick, like all lawyers, appeared to think 
it over at length. “The old West went 
when the law came in,” was his decision. 

I asked Ferrin, a rancher, the same 
question. ‘The old West went to hell 
when the first sheep and fences appeared.” 
he said. 

Next I tried the driver of the mail stage. 
“The old West?” he asked slowly; then 
after an impressive period of consider- 
ation he replied: “As near as I can figure, 
the old West up and died when the first 
motor truck crossed the Mississippi river.’ 

Not far up the valley lived a writer. 
One day I spoke to him about the matter. 
pointing out that he, with his impartial 
mind, would doubtless give a tru) 
academic reply. He said without hes- 
tation: “The demise of the old West 
dates from the publication of the first 
copies of such magazines as “Western 
Yams, 5 ‘Cowboy Confessions,” “Roman- 
ticized Ranches,” and from the filming «7 
the first motion picture with a cowboy 1 
it. 

While revolving these things in m 
mind, I decided to take a trip south—a< 
far south as the Grand Canyon. It would 
be a relief to get away for a few week; 
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HERE was once an ambitious prince 

who had owned and lost a choice 
portion of that territory now known as 
the United States of America. 

He hoped some day to regain it. 
And while wresting actual possession 
out of the hands of the powerful Eng- 
lish might be a difficult matter, nothing 
could prevent him from making a map 
of what his heart desired. 

This, therefore, he had done, labeling 
it New Netherlands, or in Latin, Nova 
Belgica. 

It was easy enough in those days. 
Existing maps were collected and com- 
pared and the various renderings 
adapted to the maker’s fancy. 

One put Lake Champlain here and the 
Hudson River there, with the Con- 
necticut River running almost any- 
where in between. A capricious curli- 
cue did nicely for Cape Cod. 

The result was decorative indeed, as 
you can see from the above. But it 
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is hardly to be recommended as a guide 
for the traveler of today. 

Much more exacting are the demands 
upon the modern map maker. 

He must be accurate to the fraction of 
a mile. His sizes, positions, distances 
and proportions must be precisely 
right, or the map is unreliable, therefore 
worthless. 

It is principally as America’s largest 
and most successful map-making house 
that Rand M¢€Nally & Company have 
won their widespread reputation. 

This implies a habit of meticulous 
care, of scrupulous accuracy down to 
the smallest detail. It implies singu- 
larly high standards in all Rand 
MENally & Company’s greatly varied 
activities. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’, stationers’, or direct. 
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from the L. of the O. W.; besides, I 
always had wanted to see the country 
about which Zane Grey writes. So I took 
the train through Salt Lake City to 
Marysvale, then embarked by mail stage 
of the slowest sort for Kanab, a small but 
historic town on the Utah-Arizona boun- 
dary one hundred and thirty miles farther 


south. The trip by stage was an inter- | 


esting one: up the Sevier valley to the 
divide, then down toward the great 
desert and Zane Grey’s purple sage. 

Here, in this ascending valley, the Mor- 
mons began the methodical conquest of an 
Indian-infested wilderness soon after Salt 
Lake City was founded. No mining- 

camp civilization was theirs! They built 
for keeps, with brick and stone; in their 
yards they planted trees that require two 
hundred years to grow to maturity. 
Surely this was the first white civ ilization 
in the West. 


A I thought over the last idea, I 
was seized by a vague alarm. What 
was there in that innocent thought 
that should grab me by the wind- 
pipe and cause me almost to choke? 
Suddenly I knew. I was in another 

L. of the O. W.! 

I knew, from that moment on, 
that the driver would mention it. 
But instead of trying to avoid it, 
trying desperately to keep the con- 
versation in safe channels, I merely 
sat there in a comatose condition 
and prayed that it might soon be 
over. As I recall it, it happened 
somewhere near the town of Hatch. 

“This,” said the driver with a 
magnificent flourish of his whip, “is 
the last of the old West—But what 
ails you? Your face is all red!” 

When we arrived at Kanab, down 
there at the edge of the desert, I called 
on the supervisor of the Kaibab 
National Forest, from whom I expected 
general information and data for my trip. 
We began to discuss the region. And sud- 
denly I knew it was coming. I grew hot 
and cold alternately, my breath came 
thickly over a parched tongue, and I could 
feel the flames in my cheeks. I longed to 
leap forward and clasp my hands over his 
mouth—to do something to save his life. 

But as though in a terrible nightmare, 
I was pinioned to my chair. I could not 
move. Like an express train rushing to 
its doom he went on— 

“And you know, this is the last of the 
old West!” 

I sat there, numb; and he evidently 
mistook my silence, coupled, perhaps, 
with a queer expression on my face, for 
an indication of doubt; 

“Pos-i-tive-ly!”’ he asserted. 

As I recall it now, I beat him to the 
draw and stopped firing only when both 
of my guns—or was it all four?—were 
empty. I rolled the body under a desk 
and walked out. 

I spent the following three weeks 
patiently prodding two mules all around 
the Kaibab plateau. From my position 
astride a horse (and this animal was the 
most authentic Last of the Old West I 
ever have met) I viewed the beauties of 
the Kaibab forest, peeked into the Grand 
Canyon; then my guide and I ended the 
adventure by making a glorious ride 
along the edge of the Painted Desert-— 


its northern extremity is called Houserock 
Valley, but it isn’t a valley at all—right 
through the same purple sage that Grey’s 
riders had used as a background. For- 
tunately my guide said nothing about the 
historic aspect of the place, and I began 
to feel that quite possibly I had discovered 
the Last of the O. W. all by myself. 

One morning I experienced a fine thrill: 
I sighted a small herd of bison hard off 
the right bow. I nudged my mount in the 
ribs and gave furious chase. The bison 
did not seem to be very ambitious runners 
and we overhauled them rapidly. I was 
just opening my camera for a flying shot 
across their stern sheets when I saw what 
I then thought was a vision. 

One of the buffalo was a pinto. You 
can believe it or not. It was so. He was 
brown and white, just like an Indian pony. 

I winked as hard as I could wink, but 
the buffalo remained pinto. I rubbed my 
eyes—the bison, like the leopard, still 
refused to change his spots. The situation 
was becoming desperate. But I made my 
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What is a mountain’s point of view 


Which has a tunnel running through? 


I wonder if it is aware 
Of being bored, and does it care? 
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I wonder if it feels a train 

Run through its heart and out again? 
Perhaps it does not feel a thing— 

Or thinks a mole is burrowing. 


decision instantly, and sorrowfully I 
wheeled the L. of the O. W. and returned 
to my companion. What had happened 
to the West? Why did the buffalo have 
spots? The world was becoming compli- 
cated. My companion: volunteered no 
information, and I did not press him. As 
we rode along I comforted myself with 
this fact: I had seen a herd of bison. Of 
that there was no doubt. The spotting, 
after all, had been more or less of a 
technicality, and not to be considered 
seriously in estimating the authenticity of 
this L. of the O. W. 

But late that afternoon we met a lone 
horseman. The horseman was Uncle Jim 
Owens, eighty-seven years old and of 
failing eyesight. We stopped to pass the 
time of day with him, and during the con- 
versation it developed that he was on his 
way to water his buffalo. “It’s one of the 
last herds left,” he told me, ‘and they’re 
great pets—eat out of the hand, so to 
speak. They were originally part of the 
Buffalo Jones herd, who tried to get rich 
by crossing buffalo with cattle.” And he 
was gone: a solitary figure riding across 
the Purple Sage to water his buffalo. 
Little did the dear old chap know that he 
was driving the final nail in the coffin of 
one more promising L. of the O. W. 

We returned to Kanab, and three days 
later I had crossed the Kaibab again, tHis 
time by car, and was beginning a long- 
anticipated trip across the Grand Canyon 
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Lasts of the Old West: Donald Hough 


in company with Chief Ranger Sco coyen of 


‘Tex” 


the National Park Service and 


Haught, a ranger. It seemed to me, as we [ 


twisted and turned down the steep trail 
and increasingly marvelous vistas opened 
up on all sides, that I had thrown dull 
care from my shoulders and was out to 
enjoy myself. It was in pure exuberation 
of spirit that I asked Scoyen, as we rode 
in the hot dusk of the Canyon floor at the 
end of the first day: “I suppose the bot- 
tom of this Canyon is one place that 
nobody claims is the last of the old West.” 
Scoyen thought carefully before reply- 
ing. “T’ll tell you—if you want to see the 
last of the old West, you’d ought to go 
down to the Tonto basin: scene of the 
most famous sheep and cattle wars in the 
history of the West. And the old feud 
still burns.” He leaned toward me, 
lowered his voice, indicated the tall 
figure of Tex riding on just ahead of us, 
“Tex, here, i is a member of the Haught 
family.” 
Haught—Haught—I tried my best, but 
I couldn’t place it. “You don’t 
mean to say he’s a son of old man 
Haught,” I tried. 
Scoyen chuckled. “The same! 
Great old family of gunmen! When 
the cattlemen of the Tonto imported 
the Haught family from Texas to 
clean up the sheepherders, the basin 
was hot for a while, I'll tell you— 
Yes, you’d ought to get down to 
the Tonto.” 
Hope is supposed to spring eternal 
in the human breast. I was drawn 
to Tex that evening as though by a 


magnet. “I hear you're one of the 
—er—Tonto basin Haughts,” | 
opened. 

Tex nodded. 


“Most of your family, I suppose, 
returned to Texas after the, er—the 
war.” 

“No, they all live in the Tonto.” 

“Sort of went into the cattle business, | 
suppose.” 

“Well, they had to stay there. ‘The 
cattlemen didn’t have any money, and 
they paid up in land. So our family 
stayed there and went into business.” 

“Cattle,” I murmured. 

‘No, sheep. The sheep business paid 
too well to pass up.’ 

Which, so far as I am concerned, is the 
entire history of the famous sheep and 
cattle wars of the West. 

It occurs to me that there is something 
eminently unfair in the general distribu- 
tion of the Lasts of the Old West. For 
example, I have found none in Montana, 
only one in Idaho, one in New Mexico, 
Nevada has only one; while North 
Dakota, which is comparatively East, has 
three and Wyoming has six, California an 
indeterminate number, Arizona four. 

I am not sure that I know any sure-fire 
remedy for the situation, but I can give 
some hints. For example, I suggest that 
the following qualifications be adopted as 
standard so that, as in the civil service 
examinations, all communities wishing to 
compete may have an equal chance. 


1. Is there an elderly man in your neighbor- 
hood, a bachelor and hermit, around 
whom could be spun yarns of six-shooters 
with an infinite number of notches, 
REWARD signs, etc.? 

2. Do the cattlemen of the vicinity (who are 
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In its consistent development, the Lincoln has derived many eco- 
nomic benefits from the resources of the Ford Motor Company~ 

benefits that make possible the prices at which Lincoln cars are sold. 
( The Lincoln owner's investment is even more remarkable because 
it is permanently protected against artificial depreciation by a policy 
of no yearly models. ( Furthermore, all improvements are made with 
the thought of having them adaptable to cars already in service. 


A six-brake system is now standard on Lincoln cars 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
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On “slippery” roads, when cars swerve 
drunkenly and brakes seem futile... when 
every curve and hill is fraught with danger 
... it is good to feel confidence in one’s 
tires... ! 
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contemplating going into the sheep bus- 
iness) call sheep “range maggots”? 

3. Are there mountains nearby; or, in the 
absence of mountains, one or more of the 
following: A. Sage brush. B. Desert. 
C. Hills. D. Trees? 

4, Is the altitude between sea-level and 6500 
feet? 

5. Is the climate cooler in winter than in 
summer; or, in the event this is lacking, 
is it A. Cooler in summer? B. Same at 
all seasons? 

6. Is the location between the Mississippi 
river (right) and Honolulu Galt)? 


one of the pe one po one a 
the applicant to a mark of passed plus. 
Many persons will object to Qualification 
zon the ground that it leaves Chicago out 
of the running. But personally I feel that 
the whole spirit of the thing would be lost 
in the event of the eligibility of Chicago. 
If Chicago ever undertook to adopt ““The 
Last of the Old West”’ as its slogan, all of 
the others would automatically be dis- 
qualified. Besides, Chicago needs no such 


thy was a lady. Mary had simply been 
using her very acute wits. 

“She calls me up,” Mary went on, and 
I could have slapped her for the satis- 
faction in her tone, “‘for all the things she 
ought to consult you about. She has 
asked me how to make orange marmalade, 
and what silver polish I use, and who is 
the best baker. She brought her green 
chiffon dress to me for advice when it got 
torn at a dance, and she took me with her 
when she bought her last hat. And,” 
Mary helped herself to another cake, 

“she asked me if I thought she ought to 
send Charles’ silk socks to the laundry or 
wash them herself.” 

When Mary stabs she always turns the 
knife a bit. While I stared at her, too 
stunned to move, she demanded of me 
heartlessly, ““Now does she come to you 
about things like that?” 

Dumbly I shook my head. 

“Well?” she insisted. 

“Mary Prentice,” I said, “I wish that 
you would go home—go home right now. 
You have been a friend a long time, and 
I suppose I want to keep you. I have got 
in the habit of you. But if you sit there 
a minute longer we shall quarrel.” 

She laughed, and asked me if my new 
Chinese rugs were harder to clean than 
the old Wiltons. I can’t quarrel with her. 

But I did hard thinking after she left, 
and it convinced me of two things; that 
she was right in her belief that Dorothy 
disliked me, and that she was wrong as to 
the reason for it. It wasn’t because I had 
neglected her. Oh no; it wasn’t that. 
But what, indeed, was it? I thought I 
had been inoffensive. 

I set myself to win Dorothy; and if my 
methods were less direct and much less 
successful than Charles’ had been, I 
fiattered myself that they were some- 
what subtler. I started dropping in on 
her, and dropping in on Dorothy proved 
to be the most difficult and embarrassing 
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slogan—every person residing in that 
city knows that slogans are superfluous. 
The rattle of musketry echoes among the 
canyons of the near loop; the thunder of 
motor cars sends a staccato challenge 
among the moonlit buttes as a ghostly 
cavalcade crashes past with machine guns 
spitting. Out in the great open spaces of 
the West (side) where Cicero takes her 
evening meal to the roar of artillery and 
the whine of enemy aircraft, men are men, 
let'me tell you, and virtue is its own reward. 

The Last of the Old West? Why, bless 
you, Chicago is half a dozen Lasts of the 
Old West all rolled into one. But I care 
nothing for it. I love my own dear, peace- 
ful, L. of the O. W., where folks sleep 
soundly at night and where gentle calves 
crop tender grasses in the public square; 
while at the top of the flagpole the town 
slogan moves idly in the breeze that comes 
down from the canyon. 

Yes, I take pride in the valley and its 
slogan. Only two weeks ago I dropped 
into a motion picture theatre in Minne- 
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thing I had ever attempted. She was 
formal even when I| found her at the 
back door with the butcher. The second 
time I tried it I exclaimed on a sudden 
impulse—good or evil, to this day I have 
never known—“Dorothy, why don’t you 
drop everything and come over and have 
lunch with me? Just the two of us. | 
think it would be jolly.” 

As I spoke the words I was sure that 
she would refuse. She had refused so 
many things lately. But she looked up at 
me with an odd expression, without a 
smile, and said slowly, “Why, yes. I’d 
like to.” 


E got through lunch fairly well. 
Once or twice I half suspected 
that Dorothy herself was trying. 

I watched her furtively as she sat across 
the table from me, crisp, immaculate, 
feminine, everything I could have wished 
for Charles. I doubt if any woman ever 
really wants her son to marry a plain girl. 
Certainly I was delighted when I first saw 
Dorothy and realized that she was beauti- 
ful. And now here she was, exactly what 
she ought to be, and yet I did not love her; 
and, much worse, she did not love me. 

After lunch I went into the kitchen 
with some brief item of instruction for 
Anna. When I came back to the sitting 
room, walking quite silently in my rubber- 
soled shoes, | surprised her standing be- 
fore an old framed photograph of Charles 
—of Charles at three, with his stuffed 
bear and his puppy. It was a good pic- 
ture, the only one of him that ever quite 
satisfied me. It was the only one that 
caught the gold look of his hair, and the 
sweetness of his mouth, and the lurking 
deviltry in his eye. I turned to Dorothy, 
and the lovely look in her face suddenly 
warmed my heart. 

I walked up beside her and slipped an 
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apolis to see ‘““Vhe Three Bad Men.” | 
can not tell you with what emotion | 
looked on those noble Tetons. And when 
the three bad hombres hove in sight 
riding our maid’s three cayuses, I came+ 
near to shouting. Unfortunately, I was 
alone. But my emotions required an 
audience. Hastily I glanced around. 
I was flanked by vacant seats, but I spied 
an elderly gentleman two seats beyond. 
Eagerly | leaned toward him. 

“That picture, you know,” I whispered 
hoarsely, “was taken in the last of the old 
West.” 

He nodded politely and smiled. A 
moment later, as the train of covered 
wagons wound its way along the ridge 
overlooking the Snake River, it occurred 
to me that perhaps I had better be mor 
specific. I leaned over again, cleared my 
throat, hissed, but the gentleman was 
interested only in the play. Finally | 
moved over and plucked at his sleeve. 

“The very last of the Lasts of the Old 
West,” I whispered. 


€orner 


arm about her. ‘Ah, wasn’t he the dar- 
ling!’ I said. ‘The sweetest, merriest, 
naughtiest baby that any mother was 
ever blessed with. How well I remember 
that day—” 

I felt Dorothy stiffen and draw away 
She tried to hide the movement by pre- 
tending that she wanted to draw nearet 
to the picture; but there was no mistaking 
it. I grew more puzzled with each mo- 
ment. What had I| done? 

“Have you other pictures of Charles 
when he was little?” she asked finally. 
in a tone that seemed to me a bit con- 
strained. 

“Dear me, yes!’ I said eagerly, gar- 
rulously. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to com« 
upstairs and see all my treasures, all the 
relics of Charles’ babyhood ?” 

Again she gave me th: at odd, straight 
look, without smiling. “Yes, I should 
like to very much,” she's said. 

Together we went up to the nursery. 
It was a rambling old house that we lived 
in, very much larger than it need have 
been, since Charles was the only child to 
grow up init. There had never been any 
need of changing the nursery into an ordi- 
nary room. It held now the same much 
kicked and yellowed little white bed and 
chairs and table that Charles had used 
until he was graduated to a “boy’s room.” 
The same ducks and rabbits hopped and 
wabbled around the frieze. The same 
faded pink and blue curtains hung at the 
windows. I always washed them care- 
fully, myself, so that I might keep the 
colors and the atmosphere and_ the 
crowded memories of that room intact 
oh, just a little longer. 

Now I am a cool and sensible person, 
which means that I harbor a rankly senti- 
mental spot down inside somewhere. And 
the visible expression of my spot was the 
old nursery and the little precious things 
that were in it. Once I would not have 
taken Dorothy in. When I opened the 
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door to her now it was the mark of my 
capitulation. I smiled to myself and 
wondered if she knew it. 

We sat down on the floor beside the old 
chintz-covered chest, and I began to lift 
out, one by one, the tiny things that 
Charles had worn; the little shirts, the 
yellowed flannel petticoats, the hoods, 
and bibs, and wee wrinkled shoes. I 
had kept everything. Even a stack of 
folded diapers was there. As Charles had 
grown older I had saved less; but there 
were relics of his three and four and five 
year old days, too—a battered drum, and 
a toy soldier with most of the paint sucked 
off, caps, and mufflers, and his first little 
breeches. : 


UT it was over the tiniest garments 
that Dorothy lingered longest, turn- 
ing them over and over in her hands, 
strangely silent considering the nature of 
our occupation. I did not miss the flood 
of extravagance that most girls would 


have poured out, however. I liked 
Dorothy all the better that there was 
none of it. 

Suddenly she looked up at me and 


said, in a voice that was at the same time 
brusque and hesitant, “Will you give me 
these things?” She indicated the little 
clothes that were piled in her lap and 
spread around her on the floor, practi- 
cally the whole of Charles’ layette. 

“Oh Dorothy!’ I protested. ‘Give you 
all my baby clothes—all the little things 
that my Charles wore! Oh, I couldn’t! 
How can you ask it of me?” 

She continued to gaze at me silently. 
“Why do you want them, Dorothy?” I 
persisted, distressed and uneasy. 

She dropped her eyes for an instant, 
before she continued her steady scrutiny. 
“I’m his wife,” she said. “I think they 
ought to belong to me.” 

“But what about me?” I exclaimed, 
deprived of all my wits by the suddenness 
of the attack. “Doesn’t it mean any- 
thing at all that I am his mother?” 

There was a long moment in which we 
looked at each other in silence. Then 
Dorothy raised her eyebrows and began 
putting the little clothes back in the che ost. 

‘Do forgive my asking, Mrs. Merri- 
weather,” she said colilly. A. dont 
know why I did it. Of course the things 
belong to you.” 

I leaned forward suddenly and rested 
my chin in my hands. “Dorothy,” I 
said, “is it true that you dislike me?” 

For a moment she looked down at her 
lap, then her eyes met mine again with 
their habitual steadiness. “Yes,” she 
said, “I do dislike you very much. I 
think I almost hate you. 

One would say to oneself that this 
couldn’t happen; that two well-brought- 
up women, ladies theoretically, would not 
say such things to each other. But it did 
happen. We did make just those prepos- 
terous remarks. 

I folded a little stack of shirts and put 
them back in the chest before I spoke. 
“Would you care to tell me why?” | 
asked finally. 

“Yes, I don’t mind,” 
in a hard, quiet voice. 
because I am jealous.” 

“Jealous of me?” I was honestly dazed. 

“Certainly.” 

“But my dear—why?” 


she said evenly, 
“T dislike you 
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She turned a tiny shoe over in her hand 
—Charles’ first shoe, as a matter of 
fact—and suddenly clutched it tightly. 
“Because you had him when he was a 
baby. You had him when he was little 
and helpless, dependent on you for every- 
thing. You had all that time when you 
were absolutely necessary to him, that 
sweet, precious time when he turned to 
you for everything.” 


H* words were rushing out in a 

little torrent. I spoke the first 
time she paused for breath. “And you 
dislike me for that?” 

“Yes. I do. Sometimes when I look 
at him, while he is lacing up his shoes or 
reading the paper, I think to myself, 
‘She has washed his ears and put his 
socks on for him; she has kissed his bumps 
and rocked him to sleep in her arms. 
He can never need me as he has needed 
her.’ And I do hate you when I think of 
those things. It wouldn’t matter so 
much if he were just anybody, just ‘an 
ordinary husband—” Her voice broke a 
little, and I could see that she was furious 
with herself because of it. 

Now if ever there was a time for a 
woman to keep her head, to be gentle and 
wise and tender, this was the time. I 
don’t know why I should be reasonably 
competent in all the minor affairs of life, 
and then make a fool of myself in a crisis. 
Just as here, when Dorothy needed only 
sympathy and understanding, I was full 
of stupid rage. For the first and last 
time in our lives I burst out upon her in 
anger. 

“And what about me? 
think of any one but yourself? What a 
selfish girl you are, Dorothy. How do 
you suppose it feels to be in my place— 
to love a child, and pray over him, and 
yearn over him, and sacrifice everything 
to his welfare, and then, when you have 
had him all these years, to turn him over 
to some girl that you have had no hand in 
pic king out, and who doesn’t say so much 
as ‘thank you’? You said a lot of wild and 
foolish things just now, my girl, and it is 

obviously time you heard the truth. 
Charles has been necessary to my existence 
—observe that I put even that in the past 
tense—but I have never been necessary to 
his. After the first few months any good 
nurse could have done for him as much as 
I did. Any special value, or use, or func- 
tion, or privilege that I had was mine 
only by virtue of the love I had for him. 
Now get that very clearly, Dorothy, and 
be careful to remember it. In the matter 
of human relationships in this world we 
have no rights; somebody said that some- 
where, and it’s true. We only have the 
privilege of loving. And no one is going 
to prevent you from loving Charles all 
you want to. You can go right ahead at 
it. Because he has meant more to me 
than all the rest of the world put anette 
I have had the privilege of aie to h 
this and that, of doing for him thus pots 
so. And he has been a very affectionate 
son, and I really believe that I came first 
in his regard until he met you. But re- 
member that Charles didn’t select. me 
for his mother, and there is nothing 
fundamental in his need of me. The 
only fundamental thing is my need for 
him—and I’m having to learn to over- 
come that. Whereas you—why Charles 


Do you never 
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picked you out. It’s a different thing 
altogether. I had him for perhaps a third 
of his life, and with so scant a hold that 





you broke it within a week; while youf 


have him for the rest of your life, and 


if you ever lose him it’s your own silly F 


fault.” 
I was so excited by this time that | 


was fairly reveling in this indecent orgy 
of feeling, this exhibition of all my wounds 
that I had been nursing bitterly, all alone f © 
The sight f | 


by my fire of an evening. 
of Dorothy’s white face could not stop 
me, nor her wide dark eyes, intent upon 
mine. I went on, with a fine burst of 
self-pity. 

“You may point out that Charles is 
very fond of me. I should hope he would 


be. He may talk about a man owing} 


everything to his mother, and all the 
rest of it. Goodness knows it it true— 
that is, sometimes it’s true. 
know as well as I do that Charles doesn’t 
feel it; he merely has a theory that it is so. 
I leave it to any one which of us has the 
real cause of complaint; which of us has 
the comfortable spot, the desirable posi- 
tion. You calmly walk into my life and 
appropriate my one joy and interest, 
you take it and keep it, and then you 
dislike me because for a little while | 
was privileged to give Charles his spank- 
ings and trim his fingernails. You would 
do better to have a child of your own, 
my dear girl, and get over this ridiculous 
maternal attitude toward mine. You 
would know then which of us had the 
real grievance. You get a son of your 
own and you will learn quite a variet) of 
things that you don’t know now.’ 

By this time I was completely out of 
breath, and my flare of temper was com- 
pletely gone. It evidently had followed 
my wits, and my common sense, and my 
manners. I had lost them all at once. 


OROTHY was calmer than any 

creature I had ever seen. ‘‘Well 
of course, Mrs. Merriweather,” she said 
evenly, “‘you dislike me just as much as 
I do you. I have known that ever since 
I came. It really is too bad, isn’t it—es- 
pecially since I have missed my own mother 
so much—You tell me that I will 
know more when I have a child of my 
own. I shan’t have so very long to wait, 
you know, before I find out.” 

She got to her feet and brushed the 
wrinkles out of her skirt. “But,” and I 
was shocked by the bitterness in her face 
and tone, “I suppose mine will be a girl— 
a miserable little girl—Don’t bother 
to get the car out, please. I really want 
the walk, and I mean to stop at Mary 
Prentice’s on the way back, anyway.” 

We faced each other in silence for a 
second, two creatures so uncannily alike 
that we were doomed from the first to 
mutual love or hatred. And then, before 
I could catch my breath, or cry out, or 
stop her, she went out abruptly. 

think any one who knew how I spent 
the next hour would forgive me, even 
for the unbelievable stupidity and cruelty 
of my behavior. It may not have been 
the darkest, but certainly it was one of 
the darker hours of my life; and I know 
‘of none in which I ever appeared to my- 
self to less advantage. The mixture of 
consternation and remorse, of anxiety and 
humiliation, of jealousy—jealousy of 
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Dorothy’s mother and of Mary Prentice, 
yes, of Mary Prentice—of love for Doro- 
‘thy and fear for her, of blame and con- 
tempt for myself—it all left me a very 
battered woman, pene 4 sleepless night 
hand a splitting headache. And through 
it | was distinctly out of sympathy with 
Charles. 

The next day Dorothy and I wrote 
each other notes of apology. They pas- 
sed on the way. I read from hers merely 
formality and politeness, Heaven only 
knows what she found in mine. 

I packed my trunk and went East. I 
fled by the first feasible train. I could 
not face Dorothy again. I told myself 
that it would be bad for her, anyway; 
that the sight of me would be disturbing; 
that she needed peace and quietness, 
and freedom from emotional upheavals. 
Charles was grieved with me, and exces- 
sively astonished. He thought that I 
was deserting him at a time of need. But 
for once I didn’t care particularly what 
Charles thought. 


WANDERED about in unfamiliar 

cities and tried to make myself com- 
fortable in strange hotels, a very lonely 
old woman with a very guilty conscience. 
Charles wrote me that Dorothy’s mother 
had come to Teadale, and I tried to be 
glad and relieved, and wasn’t. 
I nearly beggared myself in a wild 
buying of baby clothes, and then allowed 
a stiff, shy pride to make me pack most 
of them away in my trunk instead of 
sending them to Dorothy. It was akin 
to the feeling that had kept me from 
wrapping up Charles’ little things and 
sending them over to her before I left. I 
mustn’t bribe her into liking me, I argued. 
Into liking me? Into forgiving me. 

When Charles was ten years old and 
had diphtheria I learned what fear was; 
but I learned over again now. I was 
sick with anxiety by the time the telegram 
finally came. It was from Charles, and 
it said the usual things; remarks about a 
boy, and eight pounds, and the blessed 
information that both were doing well. 
But I remember that my first feeling was 
one of regret for Dorothy that it was not a 
little girl. Daughters were nicer and 
more comfortable to have, I had decided. 
And even then I did not go home. I 
longed to go, and planned to go, and tried 
to go; but something held me back. I 
ought to give her a little more time, | 
said; time to get adjusted and to get 
stronger, and to get prepared to stand the 
sight of me again. It was a simple case of 
panic. 

Then one day a second telegram came. 
I read it over half a dozen times before I 
could believe that it was not a dream, a 
little wilder than the usual run of dreams. 
It said: 

“We can’t be really happy until we 
have shown you our blue eyes and our 
three dimples why don’t you come back 
and see us it is so unflattering of you not 
to please do.” 

And it was signed “Dorothy”. 

How slowly and wearily the trains 
crawl across the continent! 

I got into Teadale toward midnight. 
Charles met me, of course, and hustled me 
up to my house, comfortably made ready 
for me by the faithful Anna. He was a 
dear boy, and we were overjoyed to see 
each other; but he couldn’t seem to answer 
all my questions very fully. 


i 
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What did the 
dentists say? 


For years E. R. Squibb & 
Sons have issued warning 
that the line where gums 
and teeth meet is in reality The 
Danger Line. Acids forming in the 
crevices along The Danger Line 
strike the most treacherous blow to 
your teeth and gums. 

Because of the confusion caused 
by dozens of conflicting theories— 
and because we believed the public 
should receive confirmation on a 
question of such importance—we 
decided to bring the matter before 
the only real existing authority, 
the dental profession. 

We went to one of the greatest 
dental clinics in the world—where 
every year more than 100,000 treat- 
ments are given. We also asked 
practicing dentists everywhere to 
state the result of their experience. 
Both these sources agreed almost 
unanimously on the following facts: 
(1) Acids are the most frequent cause 

of decay and gum infection. 

(2) The most serious trouble occurs at the 


place where teeth meet gums—known 
as The Danger Line—especially at that 


part of The Danger Line between 
the teeth where a _ tooth-brush 
cannot reach. 
(3) The best product known to pre- 
vent these acids from causing decay and 






irritating the gum tissues is Milk of 
Magnesia. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream, because 
it contains more than 50% of 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in a 
most convenient and effective form, 
will help prevent the danger that 
menaces your teeth and gums. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream cleans 
thoroughly, beautifully and safely. 
It relieves sensitive teeth and soothes 
gums. It 
grit. It is safe for children and 
adults alike. 

Each time you use Squibb’s Den- 
tal Cream tiny particles of Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia are forced into 
every pit and crevice where acids 
can form. There they not only neu- 
tralize these acids, but remain to 
give protection long afterwards. 

Heed these authorities. Use 
Squibb’s Dental Cream, made with 


sore contains no harsh 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. At ail 
druggists—40c the large tube. ©1927 


rHE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT’ OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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The next morning my telephone was 
ringing before I was out of bed. My 
telephone was ringing, and it was Doro- 
thy’s voice that answered mine, gay and 
clear and confident. 

“Will you come over right away,” were 
the impossible words I heard, “‘and give 
this baby his bath! Mother has gone 
back to San Francisco, and I sent the 
nurse off last week, and I do know I lose 
a half a pound from sheer fright every 
time I try to wash him.” 

And Dorothy kissed me when I got 
there, breathless, my hat over one ear 
and my hair in my eyes. And it was a 
real kiss. We might have parted only 
the week before, the most loving and 
intimate of mothers- and daughters-in- 
law. Inside we were shy, and contrite, 
and palpitating; but outwardly as matter- 
of-fact as you please. And so the precious 
fabric of our friendship, that had been 
rent to the accompaniment of all the 
emotional fireworks at our command, 
was put together again with soap, and 


The Least C 


omtortable Corner: 


talcum powder, and safety pins. I 
said suddenly, “Dorothy, have you 
ever asked Mary Prentice to bathe this 
baby?” 


A™ Dorothy laughed softly and 
said “How could she washa baby!” 

“TIsn’t he the love and the lamb!” I 
exclaimed, holding little Charles up when 
he was dressed and shaking him gently 
and making the foolish faces and the 
silly noises that grandmothers are privi- 
leged to make. ‘‘He’s rather a lot like 
his daddy, but he has your forehead and 
mouth, I’m glad to say. By the way, 
there’s a package out in the car that I 
wish you’d have your Sarah go out and 
bring in. It is Charles’ baby clothes; I 
want you to have them. I ought to have 
sent them to you long ago.” 

Dorothy was on her knees beside me. 
It was the nearest she could get to the 
baby. She turned quickly then, and put 
her hand on my arm. ‘No!’’ she cried, 
and there was a trace of laughter in her 


Grit 


fis 


Mars 


sden 


voice, or it may have been tears, or it may 
won’t haveh 
you giving me Charles’ baby clothes. |f 


have been both. ‘‘No! 


won’t take them. The very idea! Oh, | 
should love to have one little shirt, per. 
haps, and one little dress—and could | 
‘have that little shoe? But the rest of 
those things are yours; and oh, Mother 
Merry, I wouldn’t think of taking them!” 

Then, because she wanted to change 


the subject, there was something that} 


had to be done at once to the baby. But 
a few minutes later she looked up at me 


again, shyly, but with her sweet frankf 


courage. “Isn’t it a pity that he ever 
has to grow up, that we can’t keep him 
just like this? I hate—I simply detest 
the girl he is going to marry.” 

I didn’t risk looking at her. I winked 
my eyes vigorously and looked at little 
Charles, and shook him again, very 
gently. “Oh, but Dorothy,” I said, ‘“‘it’s 
nice having them grow up. And it’s nice 
their getting married, if they marry the 
right girl. You get a daughter that way.” 








Caught With the 


then passed up under his shirt. As the 
youth whirled away from her with an audi- 
ble gasp, her right hand came out bringing 
with it a cord harness to the end of which 
was attached the missing tie and jewel. 

Briefly described, the harness was a 
“disappearing” one, of the type used by 
magicians and sometimes by card sharps. 
Attached to one end of a string that ran 
up across the shoulders and down each 
sleeve to the wrist was a clamp which 
could be easily fastened to anything— 
in this case the tie. 


HE Pollock girls in Chicago who 

worked together with clocklike 
precision were another mystery until 
cleverly caught in their own trap. Jane 
stole from the counters and from clerks 
and dropped the loot into her bag. Then 
at the proper moment if Jane suspected 
that she was about to be arrested, she 
signaled to Mary, dropped her bag and 
led the detectives to another part of the 
store while Mary picked up the bag full 
of loot and disappeared with it. 

One day Agnes Wood caught Jane with 
a silver purse which she had stolen. The 
next morning she saw Mary Pollock ap- 
proach the counter and buy a similar 
purse. 

“Don’t give this girl a regular receipt,’ 
was the message she conveyed to the 
clerk. “Hold her up.” 

When Mary Pollock finally got her 
receipt for the purse it was initialed by 
the clerk, the department manager and 
another employee of the store. 

Just as the house detective expected, 
when Jane Pollock came up for trial, the 
defense offered a receipt to show that she 
had bought and paid for the article which 
she was alleged to have stolen. It was the 
receipt that had been issued to Mary, but 
with the date changed. When the three 
persons who had initialed the receipt went 
on the witness stand and testified that 
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the date had been forged and that the 
receipt had been issued to Mary Pollock 
and not to Jane for a different purse al- 
together, it broke down the conspiracy. 

One of the cleverest thieves, Clement 
P. Holmes, who is now serving a life term 
in the Washington state penitentiary, 
robbed big establishments all over the 
United States without once setting a 
foot inside the door of any of them. 

At an early age Holmes got himself 
committed to the Napa (Cal.) insane asy- 
lum by pretending mental derangement 
to escape going to jail for theft. Just 
when he was about to be discharged from 
Napa as cured he escaped from the place 
and took up his old life of crime. Imi- 
tating his mother’s voice, he called up the 
superintendent of the asylum one day, 
and told the official that a discharge was 
desired for Clement so that he could join 
the U.S. Army. As the fellow was about 
to be released anyhow, the request was 
granted. Having laid this careful back- 
ground he began his operation in Los 
Angeles. 

The manager of a big Los Angeles jewel- 
ry establishment first gave evidence that 
the versatile Clement was busy when he 
rushed up to the house detective, waving 
an invoice that had been returned from 
the home of the millionaire, John T. 
Dolsen. The bill was marked “We 
ordered no such list of goods and did 
not receive them.” 

The house detective investigated. He 
found that a woman giving the name of 
Mrs. Dolsen had called up and ordered 
nearly $2000 worth of silver service to be 
sent out to their West Adams street man- 
sion at once for a big social affair. As the 
Dolsens were very good customers the 
request was obeyed without question. 

Hardly had the stuff been wrapped up 
than Mrs. Dolsen telephoned again re- 
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Goods 


questing that the silver be sent instead to 
a Santa Monica resort hotel, where she 
had decided to stage the party. 

The silver was delivered to what the 
hotel clerk said was the “Dolsen suite’’ at 
the hotel and was signed for by a man 
who said he was Mr. Dolsen. This Mr. 
Dolsen was tall, blond and angular how- 
ever, while the real Mr. Dolsen was short, 
fat and dark. Also the signatures of the 
two were quite different. 


HE hotel clerk knew nothing about 

the thief who had rented a suite of 
rooms for a few days and told him it was 
to be known as the “Dolsen suite.” ‘I he 
fellow had vanished, with his loot. 

There followed in Los Angeles a series 
of “phone order” swindles in’ which 
jewelry, furs, furniture, antiques, silks 
and clothing were sent to the wrong 
address and were never recovered. Quite 
by-accident a delivery boy on the street 
recognized the tall, angular, blond man 
to whom he had delivered the Dolsen 
order at the Santa Monica hotel and 
caused the fellow to be arrested. 

It was Clement P. Holmes. Holmes 
had utilized his talent for imitating female 
voices to represent himself as Mrs. Dol- 
sen and other society women in ordering 
goods over the telephone. 

Holmes insisted on defending himself, 
but he acted so erratically that the court 
appointed an attorney for him. ‘The de- 
fense introduced evidence to show that 
Holmes was legally still an inmate of an 
insane asylum because he had obtained 
his release from Napa by fraud and the 
judge could do nothing else but dismiss 
the case. Holmes proved that his mother. 
whose plea was supposed to have freed 


“him from the asylum, had been dead for 


many years and that he had not wanted 

a discharge to enter the army at all. 
Holmes traveled all over the country 

swindling stores and using his carefully 
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framed insanity plea until finally a hard- 
boiled prosecutor punctured his defense 
and sent him to the penitentiary. 

The “frameup” is one of the most diffi- 
cult games which the detective has to 
combat. Most detectives make it a rule 
never to arrest a customer unless he is 
actually seen stealing an article but even 
then it is a dangerous proposition if the 
crook is shrewd. Many times a cautious 
officer has let a person whom he is con- 
vinced is a thief escape rather than run 
the slightest risk of making a mistake. 


F an actor were studying the various 
means of registering fear he could find 
no better place from which he could learn 
than in the search room used by house 
detectives in big stores for frisking 
thieves. The old stereotyped description 
of a terrified person tells of trembling 
lips and pale cheeks. Any house officer 
can describe fear more vividly than that. 
One boy expressed his fear ably with 
chattering teeth and twitching body. 
He shook as if from ague. A matron 
arrested in the toy department seemed 
stunned. A fixed expression came into 
her eyes and her face turned purple, 
while a tinge of pallor covered her upper 
lip. Dilated eyes, trembling knees, chat- 
tering teeth, oscillating Adam’s apple, 
twitching eyebrows, filmy eyes and ner- 
vous fingers straying spasmodically over 
the mouth are some of the things that 
betray theft suspects when they are 
questioned. 
lhe house detective, man or woman,— 
and some of the cleverest are women 
quickly learns to recognize these and 
many other indications of guilt. Many 
of the most successful house officers 
develop what is known as the “hunch” 
to a point where the layman might sus- 
pect that actual psychic powers had 
something to do with it. Yet every 
year millions of dollars worth of stock 
disappears from large and small stores 
the country over. New tricks are worked 
out by the professional shop-lifter and 
occasionally even an amateur will hit 
upon an original idea for getting away 
with merchandise of one sort or another. 


UT the battle of wits goes on. As 
fast as the “lifter” finds a new 
method of stealing, some bright officer 
uncovers it and makes it public to other 
members of his craft. And, by and large, 
the house detective is one of the most 
valuable adjuncts to the store which deals 
in merchandise that is relatively movable 
that is, easy to steal. He, (and again 
let me add, or she)—any clever house 
detective—is one of the best forms of 
insurance against loss by theft that a 
store can carry. 
This is the second of two articles by 
George C. Henderson on the Department 
Store Detective.—The Editors. 





Next Month 


‘Hurrah for 
Crime!’ 


Watch For It! 
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heating system 


Biting cold water rushing from some 


distant waterfall to generate electricity 


is warming and lighting your house 


these days. 
\ shining example this, of the engi 


neering skill by which the power com- 


panies of the West serve so many of 


your day by day needs. Electricity in 
the home, cleaning your rugs, cooking 
your meals; on the street, running the 
trolleys, lighting your way by night; 
on the farm, milking the cows, harvest- 
ing the crops; in the factory, running 
every kind of machine; in the mine, 
digging treasure from the earth. 

Was there ever so universal a servant 
as electricity, a power so applicable to 


every walk and calling of life? 
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Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Adventures in Cleaning 


OUSE cleaning in the spring 

can be made as delightful 

and adventurous an enter- 

prise as a journey into new 

lands with fresh experi- 
ences as the pot of gold at the foot of the 
rainbow. To begin with, there are al- 
ways treasures unearthed that were for- 
gotten, lost articles that are sud- 
denly found with new joy, a 
pleasant memory revived by the 
sight of something tucked away 
from year to year and only seen 
and remembered during the spring 
cleaning. Then the sweet sense 
of order that is so satisfying! Is 
there any greater reward for 
honest toil than this? It is not 
alone the appearance of shining 
floors and windows, smiling walls 
and fresh curtains, but the inward 
tranquillity that follows the 
knowledge that every drawer is 
in order and that no dirt lurks in 
out-of-the-way places. These are 
the rewards of the spirit that 
cause women to cling to the cus- 
tom of cleaning house in the 
spring, when the old necessity is 
no longer urgent. For, modern 
homes with hard floors and all 
the modern aids to housekeeping 
are by no means as exacting as 
the houses of a generation or two 
ago. 


r housecleaning is to be the 
pleasant adventure that it 
should be, the first step is to plan 
the work so that it does not 
make too great demands on the 
physical strength and upset the 
usual calm routine of the home 
and family. The plan may be 
very flexible, to allow for comfort, 
but in general it will make for 
convenience if followed more or 
less rigidly. For instance, it is 
well to have a general idea of the 
campaign, where you will begin, 
and the scene of your final tri- 
umph. If you are living in a 
house, you will probably begin at one 
end or the other, the cellar or the garret. 
If you are housed in an apartment, you 
will begin at the front or the back. Halls, 
passageways, and porches of all kinds are 
usually left until the last. 

Or you may choose to have all the minor 
operations.such as window washing, furni- 
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ture polishing, the washing and cleaning 
of curtains and blankets over before the 
actual cleaning begins. This plan works 
for great convenience as the dirt that is 
removed from closet shelves, bureau 
drawers and movable objects does not 
accumulate on freshly cleaned floors and 
rugs. It is well not to try to accomplish 


while you are working so that you need 
not make constant trips back and forth 
to the kitchen while you are busy in an- 
other part of the house. Slow oven cook- 
ing controlled by an oven thermometer, 
a meal in the casserole, or a stew that 
can be left on top of the stove will also 
leave you free for your more exciting task. 

When ready to begin, collect the 











Adventure in cleaning has its beginning in 
well-ordered shelves 


too much in a given time. Take a room 
or two as a basis of immediate operations 
and finish completely before upsetting any 
other part of the house. During the pe- 
riod of cleaning, plan to have very simple 
meals and to keep the housekeeping as 
easy as possible. If you have a fireless 
cooker, prepare a meal and let it cook 
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articles necessary for the cleaning 
you are to do. If it is drawers, 
shelves, and windows, have plenty 
of clean cloths, brushes for 
cleaning and scrubbing, soaps, 
soap powders, pail, step ladder, 
clean papers and anything else 
that will be used. When you 
advance to floors and furniture 
the vacuum cleaner, floor waxer, 
and polishing cloths will be neces- 
sary. Before you begin work, 
shut the doors and open the 
windows, remove all the curtains 
and draperies, rugs, pictures and 
small objects, dust or wash them 
and put them away under cover 
ready to be replaced when the 
room is ready for them. Every- 
thing should be dusted inside the 
room, so that as little dirt as 
possible is conveyed to other 
parts of the house. The rugs 
may be cleaned with the vacuum 
cleaner before they are removed 
from the room. Go over the small 
ones first and when they are fre¢ 
from dirt roll them up and put 
them away. Then clean the large 
rugs, fold or roll them and remove 
until the room is clean and ready 
for them again. 


HE next consideration is 

the articles that cannot be 
removed. The light fixtures 
should be cleaned with a soft 
brush or a soft cloth, the bulbs 
removed and washed, if electric 
lights are used, and the shades 
washed if they are glass and cleaned 
if they are fabric. Walls may now 
be swept down with a soft long- 
handled brush or a broom covered with 
a cloth. Window shades will harbor a 
great deal of loose dirt. Pull these out to 
their full length and wipe or brush both 
sides carefully, rolling up as the dust is 
removed. During the remainder of the 
cleaning leave them tightly rolled. Next, 
brush off shelves with a stiff brush and 
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cover them with clean papers. Do the 
same with bureau drawers, but do not 
replace their contents until the cleaning 
is finished. If the house is heated by 
steam, clean the radiators with a long 
narrow brush that is made for the 
purpose, while the room is empty and 
they are to be reached easily. If the 
room contains a fireplace brush it out 
thoroughly and polish the_fittings of 
brass or metal. 

Now you are ready for the first real 
application of water and soap or its 
equivalent. Windows and mirrors de- 
mand attention. Also pictures that may 
be covered with glass. Wash the glass of 
the pictures and mirrors with a cloth 
wrung quite dry and do not allow any | 
water to get under the glass. Polish witha 
chamois or a large soft wad of tissue paper. 

Wash the woodwork around your win- 
dows at the same time that the windows 
are washed and dry it quickly. You 
cannot avoid getting it wet so that you 
are adding to your efficiency if you make 
this serve your purpose. For the win- 
dows, have plenty of clean warm water 
and apply this with clean soft cloths. 
This may be sufficient if the windows are | 
washed frequently, but a pure soap will 
remove the slight film that accumulates 
both outside and in. There are also 
effective cleaners that can be applied and 
removed when partially dry, carrying 
with them all the dust and grime and 
leaving a shining surface. These do not 
scratch or discolor and they are harmless 
to the paint around the window. 

A soft dry chamois for the final polish- 
ing is excellent. This can be obtained in 
the form of a mitten that is slipped over 
the hand, serving as a protection as well 
as a greater convenience in cleaning. 


'T'HE silver that is in daily use is 
polished frequently and requires 
no special treatment to keep it bright. 
The silver articles that are stored and 
brought out only on rare occasions should 
be kept clean and bright by frequent 
polishing so that harsh measures need not 
be resorted to in order to restore the luster 
that is so great a part of its beauty. 














The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 51) 


West will meet East. One of the judges, | 
by the way, thought there must be some | 
mistake when he found that it was a 
Filipino who had annexed_the $30,000 
of glory and gold. 

While the “wild man of the Philippines” 
sojourns in Washington as the guest of 
Resident Commissioner Pedro Guevara, 
an exhibit of his drawings, plans, sculp- 
ture and paintings has been staged in the 
galleries of the Washington Arts Club by 
the two Philippine Commissioners as | 
proof to congressmen from the Yazoo, | 
Chattahoochie, Rogue river and other 
cultural regions. of the States that Fili- 
pinos have progressed beyond the flint- | 
tool stage of civilization. | 

I don’t know what Arellano thinks in 
his inmost heart about the American 
connection, but I do know that he loves 
America; and if he is a type of what hap- 
pens when American West and Filipino 

ast meet in amity and cooperation the 
Philippines episode has not been in vain. 
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easy | 
window 
to drape— 


if you use these 
curtain fixtures 


"=" have smartly draped 
windows you should 
arrange your curtains on 
well-designed rods. This 
will give them a flat custom- 
made effect and will insure 
that the curtains shall have 
just the right “hang.” For 
this purpose use Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rods. 

They come in single, 
double, triple and sash 
rods, to suit any style of 
draping-—and Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rods are easy 
to use. A few taps of the 
hammer will put the Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger in 
place. The flat, smooth-finished rod will slip easily 
through the hems, and the exclusive Judd stiffening 
ribs will keep the rod from sagging. 

» Ask for Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods at your 
hardware or department store. H. L. Judd Com- 
pany, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


Bluchicd 


JUDD Curtain Rods 
































The living-room window group above depends upon 
its triple Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod and its 
Judd Metal Cornice and Curtain Holdbacks for 
its ultra smartness. Blue and silver Brocaded 
Toile de Jouy in Mount Vernon design forms 
its curtains, and a hand-made Italian filet 
panel is used for its glass curtain. 


7 7 y 


\. At left is illustrated the 

Judd Bluebird Double 
Rod. The section in the 
circle is actual size, to 
show the three stiffening 
ribs, an exclusive Judd 

} feature that prevents 
sagging 
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This is the Judd Bluebird 
Triple Rod equipped with the 
Can’t-Fall Hook- Hanger. 
This Judd Metal Cornice is 
used in the window illus- 
trated above, to which it 
adds an undeniable ele- 
gance. The Judd Curtain 
Holdback shown is No. 
531 and is used in the 
window above. It 
comes in three fin- 
ishes— Moorish, 
Castilian and Gra- 
nada Bronze. 
















N planning the household budget 

a generous percentage of the family 

income is always devoted to food, 

for this is the source of health and 

pleasure, the supply of the energy 
that goes into work and play. Whole 
milk and plenty of butter contain the 
elements of growth and must be included 
in the daily meal plan, especially when 
there are children in the family. Meat 
should be the basis of one meal during 
the day, and fresh vegetables are neces- 
sary to promote the functioning of the 
body with ease and regularity. 

But this does not prohibit a measure of 
economy, when this is necessary to give 
new strength to a failing budget for there 
are many small ways in which a saving 
can be accomplished 
imperceptibly, deli- 
ciously indeed. 


To begin with, there 
is meat. Expense 
mounts quickly 


through this one item 
alone if it is not 
watched, but if some 
of the cheaper and 
less familiar cuts are 
used in place of the 
more expensive, va- 
riety is added to the 
menu and more 
money to the purse. 
Meat, to be savory, 
should be well cooked 
and well seasoned. 
Let these two consid- 
elations come first, 
and you have no need 
to fear for the result. 

Vegetables, one of 
the indispensables of 
the menu, may be as 
cheap or as costly as 
you please, especially 
in the spring when 


Cutting the Cost in Cooking 


Have the shoulder blade removed. 
This leaves a pocket for the stuffing. 
Wipe meat with a damp cloth, spread 
with half of the butter and sprinkle the 
pocket and surface of the we with salt 
and pepper. Fry onion in remaining 
butter until a delicate brown. Add 
bread crumbs, mint, celery leaves, salt 
and pepper. Mix well. Fill pocket with 
stufing. Put in a roasting pan and add a 
little hot water to cover bottom of pan. 
Bake in a very hot oven, 400 degrees F. 
fifteen minutes. Reduce the heat to a 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F. for 
remaining time, allowing fifteen to 
twenty minutes per pound. Baste every 
half hour, adding more hot water if 
necessary. 








another layer of potatoes and seasoning 
and repeat until all the ingredients are 
used. Pour the milk over all and lay the 
pork chops on top. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 325 degrees F. one to one and a 
half hours, or until potatoes are tender, 
Braised Liver 
2 cups celery cut in 2 tablespoons butter 
small pieces Yy cup water 
114 pounds liver un- 6 carrots 


sliced 6 onions 
1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons flour 
Y4 teaspoon pepper Bacon 


Put celery in bottom of a greased 
covered casserole or baking dish. Sprin- 
kle liver with salt and pepper. Put it 
on top of celery and dot with bits of 
butter. Add the water and cover. Bake 
in a moderate oven, 
350 degrees F. forty- 
five minutes or until 
liver and celery are 
tender. Cook carrots 
and onions in a smull 
amount of _ boiling 
salted water until 
tender and put them 
in the casserole. Save 
vegetable stock, 
thicken with flour 
mixed to a smooth 
paste with a little 
cold water and pour 
over the liver. Cook 
fifteen minutes longer. 
Serve hot with crisp 
bacon. 

VEGETABLES 
Savory Potato Cakes 
2 cups hot riced pota- 

toes 
2 tablespoons butter 
legg 
1. teaspoon salt 
1, te aspoon paprika 
Si ted bread crumbs 
2 tablespoons chop- 
ped mint leaves 








the new fresh green 
temptations are com- 
ing into the market 


with every passing hour. But bear in 


mind that in a month or two these 
same luxuries will be well within 
reach and meanwhile try some new 


ways of serving the remaining winter 
vegetables to add variety and new 
interest to the menu. 

A salad may be made of almost any 
vegetable or any fruit. A cooked dress- 
ing is the cheapest and may be kept 
almost indefinitely in a cool place. 

Desserts should be a delicate morsel to 
supply the proper sweet finish to the meal, 
and this need not imply expensive ingre- 
dients or an elaborate process. A simple 
pudding with a well flavored sauce is all 
that is needed to round out a satisfying 


menu. 
MEATS 


Stuffed Shoulder of Lamb 
1 shoulder of lamb 1 teaspoon chopped 
Salt and pepper mint 
3 tablespoons chop- 1 tablespoon chopped 
ped onion celery leaves 
4tablespoons butter 1% teaspoon salt 
2 cups bread crumbs | teaspoon pepper 
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Perfection baked potatoes 


Swiss Steak 

2 pounds beef, round 3 tablespoons butter 
16 cup flour Y4 cup chopped green 
14 teaspoon salt pepper 
1g teaspoon pepper 1 cup stewed or can- 
1 small onion chop- ned tomatoes 

ped 1 cup boiling water 

Wipe meat with a damp cloth. Cut in 
two-inch square pieces. Mix flour, salt 
and pepper together. Pound flour into 
the meat with a wooden potato masher. 
Brown onion and meat in butter. Add 
green peppers, tomatoes and water. 
Cover and cook slowly two hours or 
until meat is tender. The stock may be 
thickened with a little flour mixed to a 
smooth paste with cold water. 

Casserole Pork Chops With Potatoes 
6 large potatoes 3 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 3 cups milk 
1 teaspoon salt 6 pork chops 
lg teaspoon pepper 

Wash and pare potatoes and cut in thin 
slices. Put a layer in a greased baking 
dish and sprinkle with flour, salt and pep- 
per. Dot with small bits of butter. Add 
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Add the egg yolk, 

fat and _ seasonings 

to the potatoes. Shape into cakes, dip 

into the slightly beaten egg white, diluted 

with two tablespoons of water, roll in 
crumbs and fry until brown. 


Sunset Cabbage 
4 tablespoons butter 14 cup water 
5 cups finely shred- 1 tablespoon sugar 
ded cabbage 14 teaspoon mustard 
Y{ cup milk or cream 1% teaspoon salt 
Melt butter and fry cabbage in it 
slowly ten to fifteen minutes. Mix milk, 
water, sugar, mustard and salt together 
and add to the cabbage. Mix well and 
heat thoroughly. 


Perfection Potatoes 


6 potatoes _ 6 tablespoons bu'- 
¥ cup hot milk tered crumbs 


2 tablespoons melted 1 tablespoon grated 
butter cheese 
Salt and pepper 
Select medium sized potatoes and bake. 
“Remove the top of each potato so as to 
make it boat shape. Scoop out the inside, 
being careful not to break the shell. 
Mash very thoroughly. Add butter, salt 
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Did you ever cook with a 


choice salad oil? Wesson Oil 


is pure fat—trich, and most 


delicate in flavor. Try frying 


tender, | : 7 : ; 
’ in Wesson Oil, so you'll 


s butter 


v know how good fried things 


four ae nae i can taste when they’re fried in 


greased 
Sprin- 

Put it 

bits of 
Ba ke 

e€ oven, 
*. forty- 
or until 
ery ure 
carrots 
a small 
boiling 


a fat as good as Wesson Oil. 





For Mok 


\ Cond Phiags 


smooth 
litt le 


Cook 


long: Fé 


Frying with Wesson Oil isn’t 
a brand-new way of cooking 
that you have to learn. You 
melt any solid fat to a liquid 
long before it’s hot enough 
to fry in. The real differ- 
ence is in the taste of the 
food when it’s fried in as 


choice a fat as Wesson Oil. 
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s—~GLEYE Harpware Co. 


busswil 


Ss 5s Ete oes 
DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


IX states are represented by 
the buildings pictured here— 

























buildings for which prominent 
architects have specified Russwin 
Hardware. 










































Fort Meics Hotet, Toreno, Ono 
Architect—Swney A¥TEL 


Russwin knows few territorial lim- pasate sae < gel at 
SebTHWeESTERN Bett Terernone Burp . é Russwin Dealers—Tue Stottperc Harpe 
ING, St. Lovisy Mo: its. Throughout the land you'll find WARS aes 


Architects MAURAN, Resseit & Crowett 

Associate Archied—l. R, Tits, 

Contractors —~ Westtake Construction 
Co. 


Russwin-ized structures of all types _ 
and sizes—each bearing witness to 
the distinctive beauty of design, 
the sturdy quality, and the trouble- 
free service for which the name 
“Russwin” always stands. 







Russein Dealers—Tae Wixciesrer-Sim- 
0. 


MUNS ¢ 





Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Co 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New Britain, Connecticut 

New York Chicago London 

"To Russwin-ize is to Economize ~ 

thexiconomy of the Best.” 
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Mussissrprt Fire Insurayce Co. 


Sxacit Counry Cover House, Mr. Jackson, Miss, ' 
Vernon, Waist , Architect—N. W. Ovexstexet, 
Architect, F. Doan, Beviincuam, Birmincaam, Axa. 
Wasu Contractors—-E, G. Parnisn Con. 


Struction Co., Jackson, 
TENN. 

Russwin Dealers—Jackson Harn- 
ware Co., Jackson, Miss,’ 


Contractors — ALexanour & MacNert, 
Mr. Vernon, Wasu 

Russwin Dealers—Morsr Harpware 
Co., Betuncnam, Wasi. 
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and hot milk and beat well. Refill the 
© shell almost to the top, season with salt and 
) pepper and sprinkle with buttered crumbs 
§ that have been mixed with the grated 
p cheese. Brown lightly for six minutes. 
Baked Tomatoes 
¥% teaspoon salt 

' 3tablespoons rice l4 teaspoon pepper 
' 1 tablespoon butter 1 teaspoon chopped 
1 slice bread celery 
| 2 tablespoons milk 1 teaspoon chopped 
© 2hard cooked egg parsley 

yolks Thyme 
| Cut tops from tomatoes and remove the 
pulp. Wash the rice carefully, put in a 
} saucepan with one-half cup salted boiling 
' water and the tomato pulp and cook 
) until the rice is soft. Add the fat, the 
) bread soaked in the milk, the mashed egg 
' yolk and seasonings. Stuff the tomato 
) shells with this mixture, replace the tops 
) and bake ina moderate oven about twenty 
minutes or until the tomatoes are soft. 


» 6 tomatoes 





Gilding the Gladiolus 























(Continued from page 27) 


» to be no limit to the possibilities of these 
/ most delightful flowers. As breeders we 
are especially interested in producing a 
| large, intense yellow, and also a clear 
' blue, of good size. Neither goal has yet 
» been reached here, in Europe or Australia. 
| But growers everywhere are engaged 
enthusiastically in the quest and hope 
to achieve one or both some day. Thirty- 
five years ago no one had developed a 
pure white, with no markings. Now 
there are many such, and there are twenty 
times as many colors as were then known. 
It is small wonder, in view of such aston- 
ishing accomplishments in a relatively 
short space of time, that there is universal 
enthusiasm for the gladiolus.” 

Mr. A. R. Sprague, the wizard who 
developed this new phenomenon of plant 
life, is a skilled botanist and an experi- 
enced practical worker with plant life. 
At Rancho Santa Fe, in San Diego 
County, California, he has found a soil 
and a climate which seem to be ideal for 
the development of the maximum degree 
of variety of color and form for his flowers 
and there he plans to erect and maintain 
an elaborate out-of-door experiment sta- 
tion. He has already carried his experi- 
ments to the point where he has more 
than eight hundred new varieties of seed- 
lings many of which will doubtless in time 
become as famous to the floral world as 
this first product of his forty years experi- 
ment. With Mr. Sprague in this under- 

taking, as sympathetic business advisor 
and financial backer, is Mr. Earl Taylor, 
recently of New York, who became fam- 
ous as the organizer of the Inter-Church 
movement immediately at the close of 
the war. It is not impossible that with 
the coming years this project will be 
nationally known. At any rate the ex- 
periment has potentialities for the state 
that few can begin to imagine at this stage 
of its development. That California with 
its soil and climate should be the world’s 
center for the bulb and floral business 
seems logical and every new project in that 
direction based on as careful an amount 
of experimentation and business fore- 
thought as this one at Rancho Santa Fe is 
helping to lay the foundation of a very great 
industry in the days immediately ahead. 
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et Chirardelli's 


GHIRA 


at every age 


“For every child between the ages 
of one and a hundred—a quart of 
milk a day” was the advice of a 
famous food specialist, when ques- 
tioned recently. 

Using Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate is an easy and sure way 
to follow the dictates of nutrition experts and 
still please the family. 

As a beverage, both children and grown-ups 
like it better than milk. And chocolate flavoring 
is a great favorite in desserts. Ghirardelli’s will 
make almost any milk recipe—custards, blanc 
manges, bread pudding, and ice cream for in- 
stance—more delicious and satisfying. 

Andwhateverthe recipe, Ghirardelli’s is quick 

and easy. It’s the all-in-one chocolate that saves 
time and effort. 





Chocolate 
Say “Gear-ar-delly” 


hel, 


RDELLI’S 


~J 





Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of tested chocolate recipes—free. 


D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 


Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 
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Intriguing 
Beauty 


That lovely creamy pallor— 
so enchanting, that any 
woman may cultivate 


TAN AND SUNBURN are disfiguring 
—discomforting; but even more so are 
blackheads, muddiness and roughness. 
They destroy beauty, and with it, rob 
one of that captivating serenity—that 
essential poise and quiet charm. The 
regular use of El Estado Lemon Cleans- 
ing Creme will clear up—eradicate those 
blemishes and imperfections which so 
hideously mar the skin.» Simply mas- 
sage it into the skin thoroughly, using 
the tips of the fingers with careful 
upward strokes, then remove with a 
soft cloth. For facial imperfections 
and blemishes of long standing, for 
deep tan and freckles, for lines of 
worry and fatigue, massage the creme 
into ycur face at night, and leave on 
until morning. After only one such 
treatment, you will begin to see again 
that enchanting lovely pallor—see that 
you truly can regain that youthful 
freshness that “ni” woman must in 
this day, retain. he delicious fra- 
grance of this amazing creme comes 
from the pure Lemon Oil, hand-pressed 
from the ripe fruit—the delightfully in- 
vigorating, mildly bleaching ingredient. 
Never a drop of those synthetic “quick 
bleach” acid concoctions that peel and 
blotch the skin, goes into this creme. 
Protect, preserve and enhance your 
beauty by demanding genuine El Estado 
Lemon Creme. Nearly every toilet 
goods counter features this amazing 
product in dollar jars, but should you 
wish to try it before you buy it, send 
us your name and address for a free 
sample. *** El Estado Products Co., 
Seattle, Washington. 


El Estado 


LEMON Creme 


Sold by the Owl and other leading 
ug Stores 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 


















Beauty and the Business Woman 


HE business world has taken 

on new angles, or would it be 

more correct to say curves, 

since women have come into 

it in such large and ever 
increasing numbers. Women can never 
take the place of men, of course, and the 
intelligent ones make no attempt to do 
this, but bring instead their own contri- 
bution which in business, as in all the 
varied positions they occupy, depends so 
much upon their appearance. The busi- 
ness woman of to- 


glowing skin, soft abundant hair and 
shapely nails, is inspired by her own satis- 
faction and contentment to bring tran- 
quillity and harmony into the world 
around her. She works better and is in 
every way a more efficient business unit 
than the woman who scorns the aids that 
are such a strong support to the feminine 
nature. 

But the problem of getting this beauty 
and keeping it is perhaps a little more 
exacting for the business woman than it 

is for the woman 





who has more 





day is a woman 
through and 
through. There is 
no attempt to 


effect the mascu- wielels 


leisure at her com- 
mand. A stricter 
schedule of days 
and hours is neces- 











line in clothes or 











sary, but to the 





appearance, and 
the more beauty 
she can add to ‘ 
herself the better | 

her chances for 
advancement. 
This means real 
beauty, the beauty 
of health and per- 
fect grooming 
which any woman 
can have who is 
willing to work for 
it, the beauty that 
comes of a live and 
alert intelligence. 
Beauty of this kind | 
is an indication of 
the brains under 
the shining well 
kept hair, and this 
fact has somehow & 











trained mind this 
is only a spur to 
the prize. ‘The 
first matter to be 
decided is what to 
do at home and 
what it is not pos- 
sible to do for 
oneself. Then the 
matter of days and 
hours . falls into 
place and the best 
means of taking 
care of each sep- 
arate demand, 
hair, skin, hands 
and the smaller 
details that must 
not be neglected. 

A glowing skin is 
so largely a matter 
of good health and 




















come to be a subtle 
standard of individual capacity. 

Then too—if you were an employer, 
man or woman, wouldn’t you prefer look- 
ing at an attractive, well-groomed, lovely 
person for a large portion of the day, in- 
stead of a dull-skinned, stringy-haired 
woman who brought no personality to 
her work and added no enlivenment to 
the dull business of living? 

Besides this, good looks have become 
so universal, so much the thing to do and 
to be and to have, that the woman who 
lacks the beauty that anyone may have 
who is willing to take the trouble to obtain 
it, shows at once her lack of initiative, 
and brands herself as not quite the person 
for quick promotion to a position that 
demands that interesting quality. 

Last of all, and perhaps most impor-. 
tant, is the undeniable fact that the 
woman who is looking her top-notch best 
and knows it, who enjoys the fact of her 
own well-groomed appearance, her own 


perfect cleanliness 
that it reaches down into the fundamentals 
and means proper diet and exercise and 
plenty of sleep as well as the correct treat- 
ment. Of course there are always means 
of adding just the touch of color that is 
becoming, but if this is put on a sallow 
sagging skin of a coarse texture it only 
calls attention to the evils it is attempt- 
ing to hide. 

Make-up to be becoming should be put 
on to a clear smooth skin of a fine texture, 
and this can be obtained at home as the 
foundation of beauty. 

Of course it is needless to say that if 
the hair is worn short it must be cut by a 
barber, and the frequency with which this 
is done depends upon the rapidity with 
which the hair grows. 

When you do shampoo the hair, first 
rub warm olive oil into the scalp an hour 
or two beforehand. Just before you apply 
the soap and water wring a towel out of 
hot water and while it is hot and steaming 
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wrap 1t around the head for a moment or 
two. Repeat this process two or three 
times so that the oil will be absorbed into 
the scalp. Then wet the hair with hot 
water and apply either a good liquid 
shampoo of which there are many on the 
market, or a soap solution made by dis- 
solving shavings of a good pure soap in 
boiling water. Rub this gently into the 
Iscalp with the ends of the fingers, and 
rinse with a bath spray. Repeat this 
> immediately, and this time a thick creamy 
P lather will result at once. If it does not, 
Hrepeat once more for the grease has not 
been cut until this appears. The hair will 
ithen rinse easily and be really clean. 
Rinse with warm water gradually cooling, 
but do not allow it to run cold as this 
stimulates the roots and is inclined to 
imake the hair oily. 
| Dry the hair with warm towels, and 
‘tub the scalp to promote circulation and 
jassist in the drying process. Drying the 
‘hair in the right and direct rays of the sun 
his apt to fade it, especially if it has begun 
ito show the first telltale grey hairs. Just 
before the hair is thoroughly dry, separate 









it and apply hair tonic directly to the 
Fscalp. Do not brush the hair until it is 
‘thoroughly dry. This is apt to remove 
any natural tendency to wave or curl and 
lis a strain on the hair besides. Be sure 
that your brush is clean as well as your 
thair, for a dirty brush will undo all the 
‘good work that has been so carefully 
done. 


HE skin should be thoroughly 

cleansed twice a day, night and 
morning. This may be done with a 
‘soap that agrees with the complexion 
‘or with a cleansing cream that liquefies 
as it is applied so that it gets well into 
the pores and removes more than the 
fsurface dirt. At night this should be 
followed by the application of a nourish- 
ing cream that feeds the skin and stimu- 
ilates the circulation of the blood. This 
helps to build up the facial muscles and 
Hill out the skin if it has become loose or 
sagging. 

If close application to work has traced 
‘fine lines around the eyes there is a special 
icteam to be smoothed gently over the lids 
‘and around the corners where the dreaded 
‘crows’ feet first appear. Pat this in vigor- 
ously and allow it to remain overnight. 
In the morning all that remains should be 
‘removed with the soft absorbent tissues 
Ithat come for this purpose, and the skin 
refreshed with a skin tonic. Dip a pad of 
absorbent cotton into very cold water, 
lice water if possible, wring it dry and with 
‘this apply the astringent, patting it into 
ithe face thoroughly. Continue this from 
‘three to five minutes and allow it to dry 
on the skin. 

Your skin is now clean, stimulated and 
teady for the touch of make-up that is 
your defense against the busy world. The 
foundation ofthis is the cream that is the 
powder base. Try to get one that is 
slightly astringent, especially if your skin 
is dry and inclined to wrinkle easily, as 
this will help to take up the loose skin and 
fnish through the day the work that 
you have begun. Over this apply the 
powder, blending it well into the skin, 
which it should match in tone. Then the 
touch of rouge that is not too evident but 
oi emphasis and personality to the 
ace. : 
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The health and beauty . 





of the hair 


depend chiefly upon the condition of 
the scalp. Normal capillary circu- 
lation and nerve tone mean well-¢ 
nourished roots—strong, vigorous } 
hair shafts—lively, lustrous hair. 
Important also, of course, that the 
scalp be kept really clean. Excel- 
lent for these purposes is Liquid Sil- 
merine. Rubbed into the scalp it has 
a wholesome tonic effect, invigorating 
tissues, improving circulation. And it 
effectually eliminates dandruff, dirt, excess 
oiliness. Always use before shampooing. gi 

For the strength and welfare of your hair—for in-|For keeping the hair wavy or curly—even under 
tensifying its natural color—for keeping it delight-| most trying conditions—Silmerine long has enjoyed 
fully soft, silky, with a gleamy gloss and sheen—use|a splendid reputation. Use with utmost confidence. 
Liquid Silmerine regularly. It’s a toilet requisite. Large bottle, with adjustable cap, $1.00, at drug 
For otreiaht 9 ~ a gaa age stores and toilet counters everywhere 

ine is the ideal dressing, Keeps hair smooth an ; 

neat all day and evening—without being greasy or PARKER BELMONT & COMPANY 
sticky. Makes unruly hair easy to manage. 2350 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Liquid Silmerine wcfisionestijec 
Bring out the 
hidden beauty 


Do you know that just beneath that soiled, discolored, 
faded or aged complexion is one fair to look upon? Mer- 
colized Wax will gradually, gently, peel off the devitalized 
surface ‘skin, revealing the youthfully fresh, white and 
beautiful, skin underneath. It leaves no trace but that 
of increased loveliness. The new complexion is a perfectly 
natural one, not to be compared at all with a make-up. 

It hastens Nature’s efforts. Shedding Freckles, pimples, liver spots, moth patches, etc., 
worn-out skin is Nature’s way of renewing | fh;s‘better tine attompring to bide or coves up skin 
the complexion. Tiny cutaneous particles | defects, and stifling the pores with a soggy mass of 
come off day by day. When thisskin shed- | creams or other cosmetics? z 
ding begins to lag—as it does in time—| cpanting bescay wad gitiah Charan bens 
complexion troubles begin. Nature may | not the slightest evidence of artificiality. One that 
then be assisted by simply applying Mer-| will give you complete confidence in your appear- 
colized Wax. The Wax actually destroys 
the mask of dead scarf skin—causing no 


ance—one, indeed, that will make folks turn a 
second time to look at you in passing. 

i And all these results are accomplished by using just 
discomfort. It makes the pay breathe; livens up | one box of Mercolized Wax—less than that, in fact. 
the whole countenance. All of a sudden you seem Try it today—95c a box, with full directions, at 
to have lost 10 to 20 years from your age. any drug or department store. 

In 15 Mi t 

















Sounds too good to be true? It is true; you can prove it this very day. If you want to see 
wrinkles, creases, sagginess completely disappear from your face in 15 minutes, just mix a 
spoonful of Powdered Tarkroot with a spoonful of lemon juice and apply this soothing 
mixture to your face. Then sit down before your mirror and have the surprise of your life! 

See the Age Lines Vanish! 


The hated lines go away like magic. Behold, 
Watch 


For Blackheads, Oiliness 
or coarse pores. It leaves the skin velvety soft 
and smooth, with a healthy, girlish tint. 
Tarkroot acts upon an important phys- 
ical principle, invigorating skin and 
underlying tissues, making them much 
firmer. Itis not a cosmetic, for you wash 
it off after it has done its work, the skin 
appearing natural, glowing, refreshed. 


Costs Less Than 3 Cents 
an application when purchased in the 
original package. So Tarkroot certainly 
is not expensive to use. 

Tarkroot produces such really amazing 
results it is difficult to tell the whole 
stcry without appearance of exaggera- 
tion. Only the actual experience could 


now, what you looked like when young! 
the sagginess correct itself. Enjoy the 
strange, delicious sensation of stimula- 
tion, capoert and plump, smooth firm- 
ness. When you wash off the application, 
your face looks much younger. 

The effect is far better than that of the 
most expert face massage. 


For Baggy Cheeks and Chin 

Instead of making the face flabby, as 
frequent massaging tends to do, it does 
the very opposite. Reduces flabbiness 
of cheek, chin and bagginess beneath 
the eyes. It fills out hollows and im- 
proves facial contour wonderfully. It 
obliterates worry, care and age-marks! make you believe all it will do. Buy a 
And there’s nothing quite so good package from your druggist today. 


Dearborn Supply Co., 2350 Clybourn Av., Chicago 
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Chis test 
ra the best way 
cep your floors 
like og ™ a 


WO preparations were applied to 

the finished floor photographed 
above, one to the left side (A), the oth- 
er to the right (B). 


The left side, though polished, is still 
dirty. The preparation has simply put 
a new film over the old discolored fin- 
ish. It has mot removed the dirt. 


The right side, is not only polished, 
but clean. The preparation has re- 
moved the dirt while renewing the 
finish so the original clear, bright sur- 
face is restored in all its beauty. 


Preparation number one was the aver- 
age kind of paste wax or liquid wax, 
the only kind available until recently. 
Preparation number two was the New 
Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax, the wax 
that makes it unnecessary to use soap 
and water to clean finished floors. 


Make this test in your own home. 
Compare the new Liquid Veneer L iquid 
Wax with whatever you are now using 
and you will see the difference at once. 
Weare so sure of this that we will send 
you a generous trial bottle free. Mail 
the coupon today. 

Wd VEREER 

CORPORATION 


4113 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


WQWID VENEER 
QUID 
WAX 


The Wax that CLEANS 


UID} 
‘i ui 4 LI 





Corporation 


Liquid Veneer 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


41138 Liquid Veneer Bldgz., 





| gay as you used to look. 


You may send me a sample bottle of Liquid Veneer | 
Liquid Wax free and postpaid so I can test iton my | 


own floors and see that it cleans as well as polishes. 
Name.. 

Address.. 

City. 
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The Charm of Spain in the Far West 


(Continued from page 23) 


imported linoleum which, after drying, was 
steel-rolled, waxed and polished, and now 
resembles an old mosaic marble floor. 
Orange-colored candles light the candel- 
abra in this room. A large electric fixture 
in the ceiling’s center is of beaten cop 
with six candles set in a circle ceamepied 
by copper chains. Views are not only 
obtainable from wide plate-glass windows 
in the two main rooms on this level, but 
from balconies also. 


Two bedrooms ‘n the upper story a 
furnished daintily, one in lavender anj 
cerise, the other in soft shades of gree 

sitting-room has recessed window 
book-cases and a corner fire-place. 

The kitchen is white-enameled, with g 
electric range. The breakfast-room hy 
apple-green furniture and walls, and 
corner cupboard bright with peasay 
pottery. A furnace supplies warmth u 
known in the days of the dons. 





This Man and This Woman 


(Continued from page 33) 


“Sweet old Binks!” said Marjorie. She 
drew back for another look; then hugged 
her sister again with fierce devotion. 

There was a striking resemblance be- 
tween them, but Marjorie was three or 
four inches taller and more generously 
proportioned. Her hair was lighter—a 
rich chestnut—and her face was rounder; 
but they had the same hazel eyes, deep 
set and subtly mysterious, and the same 
sweet, sensitive mouth. 

“The Tomlins were driving up,” Mar- 
jorie explained. “It cut my visit short a 
day, but I was glad to come with them. 
How are you? You look pale. Not so 
png 
wrong?” 

“No. Oh, no.” 

“Well, I’m glad. I haven’t seen father 
and mother yet. I’m going to pop in on 
them, have dinner with them, and then 
I’m coming back to stay with you. We'll 
get acquainted again, won’t we, love?” 

“Oh, Marjorie,” began Ruth in dismay, 
“T think you’d better—I can’t have you 
here just now.” 

“No?” Marjorie stared at her, pro- 
foundly amazed. ‘“‘No? Why, that’s 
ae you—Why not?” 

“Who?” 

“A Mrs. Sloan. 
A friend o 

““There’s the west room,” 
pointed out, puzzled and hurt. 
help you.” 

Ruth shook her head. ‘No, dearest. 
We’d have a better visit later—by our- 
selves. Please wait.” 

“Well,” conceded Marjorie with an 
effort. “Ill wait. With both eyes open,” 
she added anxiously. Then with a sudden 
start, “I know. It’s a friend of Lauren’s. 


? 


Oh, poor darling! 


CHAPTER VI 
I 

_ thought that had been dimly 

in Ruth’s mind was growing 

clearer, becoming fixed. If she found that 
Lauren really preferred Celia to herself, 
she intended to step aside. A woman who 
clings, unwanted, is the worst parasite 
there is, sucking the life blood out of the 
relation till only the husks of immorality 
are left. She would not do that. She had 
thought before that Lauren’s mind had 
split, part of it reaching toward Celia and 


You don’t know her. 


Marjorie 
“T could 


part toward herself; now her own min 
had split toward Lauren, part of it lovin 
him as much as ever, part of it watchin 
and waiting, ready to give him up. 

If he failed her in the final loyalty, sh 
would go. But until then she would sta 
by. This might be a flurry; it might be: 
pull that would be overpowering. Hi 
might come to his senses. Somethinj 
might—what did bring a man back? Shi 
didn’t know. She might not find ouf 
But she was going to make the effort. 

It was a strange household, full of 
inner tensions and outer surveill: ince 
Lauren was changeable in his treatmeng: 
of his wife—loving, resentful, irritabk§ 
Celia, after the first few days, apparently 
regretted her hasty decision to com 
Ruth sensed this and knew that it wa 
her own attitude which Celia had not forep” 
seen and did not know how to meet. Shq 
must maintain that attitude. 

Whatever the outcome, Lauren’s hom® 
must be kept up. He was generous it 
providing for it, and that entitled him ti 
its preservation. There were certail 
things that he liked; they would have t 
be continued. This woman had bette 
find out what they meant—what Laure 
meant. 

She laid out various duties for Celia 
always ministrations for Lauren’s com 
fort. His ash trays, which he scattered 
all over the house, must be collected and 
cleaned each morning; his magazines mus 
be gathered up and left on his reading 
table. Other little things. 


II 


NE afternoon Veronica Mayn 

came. She kissed Ruth affec 
tionately, but she was _ preoccupied 
nervous. The golden radiance of her skit 
was dazzlingly alive, but the muscle 
underneath were tense. “Celia here?’ 
she asked i in a low tone. 

“No. 

Veronica crossed to the mantel, lifted : 
cloisonné ornament, set it down again, 
Her fingers shook. 

“Ruth, we’ve always been friends| 
Motives all right—all that sort of thing?’ 

Ruth’s heart jumped. “Always, dear. 

Veronica whirled, and her deep voic 
was so freighted with vehemence that if 
tore across the room. 

“Get her out of here.” 

Ruth’s color dropped. The shot had 



















| hit into her guarded thoughts. She 
could not have opened her trouble wide 
even to Veronica, but under this sudden 
challenge her reserve was annihilated. 
“Get her out of here I tell you.” Veron- 






-r story q ‘ 
ch a ica repeated. 
es of gree “T can’t. I invited her.” 
“ce ‘ 
window Tell her to go. Heave her forth. Get 






rid of her. That’s the idea.” 




















































lace. A hat s 
led, with “T can’t, Veronica. I don’t want to.” 
sou “Infant! First-grader! She'll get 
t-room ha nfant! irst-grader! She'll ge 
alls, and Lauren away from you. Lord, why did 
th peasan they let you have a husband till you knew 
varmth u what kind of animal it was? Ruth, you’re 
even being gossiped about. Did you 
know?” 
“Yes. How could I help it—in Tor- 
*.e - 2? 
Here’s the position—op- rington! : ; 
posite your mirror. The “Well, I heard it at the reading club 
work’s a pleasure—simply yesterday. Made me wild. I hadn’t 
in apply a little Po-Go on realized. Child, you don’t know what 
: each cheek. Note the you’re doing.” 
effect. A color as delicate “T think I do.” 
e; as beautiful as “ aaa , ’ . 
ee ae You don’t. You couldn’t. Why did 
own min oa aa thie i de you invite her here?” 
of it loving a Sa A sity “T wanted to. I wanted Lauren to take 
. 9 . : : ” 
t watching Brique (naturelle shade) his choice. 917 . 
up. is generally preferred by Ye gods!” Veronica faced her squarely, 
oyalty, shi blondes. Ronce(raspberry) her jamber eyes flashing. “Sweet child, 
would staj isdelightful for dark skins don’t you realize that this enterprise of 
might be and evening use. Vifis the yours is marriage, not courtship? What 
ring. Hf new bright red. Alli three would happen if every wife adopted your 
Somethin; blend well for beauty. method and took her husband by the 
yack? Shi hand and led him out among the gay 
find out = charmers and said to him: ‘Just take your 
fFort. ! (\) 'N) ROUGE choice, dear. Here are a number of very 
d, full y. d a attractive women and | want you to look 
rveillance Ifnot, aes oe sae. around and choose the one you like best 
treatmen write us direct — if you prefer. for the coming year.’ Oh, what an 
bl f The price ?—just 50c. dae 
, arritableyy GUY T. GIBSON, Inc., ~~ lle : ‘ 
apparently 565 Fifth Ave., New York City Veronica, don’t—laugh—” choked 
to comp “~~ “— a 
< i] 97 ‘“ ’ ¥ = 
lat it wap a 27 Jaugh! don't feel as 1 ever 
d not foreh bas Go laugh again. Why didn’t I know—Oh, 





Rouge . = 





&, 
{ "We tanew™ 





yes, I knew she was here, but I never 
Neat 5 By Made. boxed dreamed it was a death struggle. Why, 
my. pacxased with the interest he had in her in the first 
place, you’re literally handing her to 
him.” 


reet.  Shf 






en’s hom 
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e certaif 
d have ti 
ad bette 
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O, I’m not. I’m merely giving 
Lauren a chance to see her under 
the same circumstances.” 

“Not on vour life, you’re not!”’ flamed 
Veronica. ‘You're not under the same 
circumstances. She’s a lady boarder, and 
you’re on a frenzied hustle to manage the 
house and get the meals and wash the 
ake cen eel a dishes. Your hands can’t always look as 
sults made possible by if the last thing they met was a buffer, and 


yi y you’re darn’ lucky if your hair doesn’t do 
y _ ~SUNSE 4 a windblown sprawl over one eye. Same 






Modern Women 
Need the 
Modern Dye! 


Up-to-date women take 
advantage of the tremen- 
» dous advance in home 










for Celia 

en’s com 
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ected ani 
‘ines must 
S reading 















conditions—piffe! It’s the biggest con- 


Sp? DYES trast you could stage. Celia-cuddlekins’ 


tricks are a novelty in this environment, 





a Mayn 
ith affec 





Give brilliant color — boiled- 














occupied in, fast. Dye silk, cotton, wool while yours aren’t. Everything you ever 
f her skin the same shade in one dye bath do that irritates Lauren, you'll go right on 
| —seams, buttonholes and all. : see” 
muscle 22 colors; “SUNSET Season's doing, while at the same minute another 
a here!f } Colors” folder tells how to woman is acting as differently as possible. 
blend these to get the latest This ion" yest fich You’ TT 
ae fashionable shades. Ask your is isnt an even hght. ou ve got a 
ae ee the handicap.” 
; ni : 
l, lifted : \ duiteaeslecies Ob SUNSET! Ruth shook her head. “I don’t think 
m again | \ RAST so. Part of that may be true; but if those 





Dye CoRPORATION few advantages will make her more 
ena. Warnes, i. ¥. attractive to Lauren than—than I am— 
Se at your oeaters! | well, T want to know it.” 

“You’re mad, Ruth. If you force this 
to an issue, you'll get your pay for it. ‘You 
don’t know the first thing about men.’ 

“T know Lauren, and—” 

“You don’t, either,” snapped Veronica, 
exasperated. “If you did, you’d under- 
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It even 


makes coffee 
LOOK BETTER 


\ —~e _ 


ink = nellow 
golden 


big. S one reason why Condensed 
Milk is so popular for coffee. 


Just put some Borden’s Condensed 
Milk in your cup, then add the coffee. 
See the tempting amber color, the vel- 
vety “body” it gives—like “extra- 
heavy” cream. 

Condensed Milk brings out the hidden 
flavor of coffee, too—gives it an inde- 
scribable smooth blended quality. 

For Condensed Milk is itself a real 
blend—fine, full-cream milk (doubly 
rich because water is removed) thor- 
oughly combined with sugar. 

Try it fora week in your coffee and dis- 
cover the improvement over plain milk 
and sugar—the tremendous saving on 
cream. Ask your grocer for Eagle Brand 
or one of the other Borden brands. 

For complete information on milk in its various 
forms—~vith recipes—send to the Borden Com- 

pany (629 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y.) for my book Milk and its 
Place in Good Cookery. 


Mildred Maddocks Bentley, 
former Director of Good House- 
keeping Institute, and well-known 


consultant and author on cooking 
and domestic science subjects. 


Borden’ 


EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED 


MILK 


{ HE most attractive 
way to serve Con- 

re densed Milk for your 
coffee is from a covered 


e container (amarmalade 
Y\ 2 orjam jar). Replenish 
“ ® from time to time and 
Smee keep covered when not 

: in use. 
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The Meeting Place 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s not so long ago since 
people met in town hall, 
store or at the village 
post-office, to talk over 
matters of importance to the 
community. Then came the tele- 
phone to enable men to discuss 
matters with one another with- 
out leaving their homes. 

With the growing use of the 
telephone, new difficulties arose 
and improvements had to be 
sought. Many of the improve- 
ments concerned the physical 
telephone plant. Many of them 
had to do with the means of 
using the apparatus to speed the 
connection and enable people to 
talk more easily. 

This need for improvement is 
continuous and, more than ever, 
is a problem today. Speed and 





accuracy in completing 
seventy million calls daily 
dependsupon theefficiency 
of Bell System employees 
and equipment as well as upon 
the co-operation of persons call- 
ing and those called and numer- 
ous private operators. 

It is not enough that the aver- 
age connection is made in a frac- 
tion of a minute or that the num- 
ber of errors has been reduced to 
a very small percentage. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and its as- 
sociated Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories have practically for their 
sole task the making of the tele- 
phone more serviceable and more 
satisfactory—as a means of con- 
versing with anyone, anywhere, 
any time. 
















ROSMAN PNEUMATIC .22 RIFLE 


Power without Powder —————— 
— 


© Gilent Powerful Economical 


You can hit the bull’s eye at will or get your small 
game easily with a Crosman Pneumatic .22 by following instructions in 
booklet sent free on request. Silent, powderless, smokeless, accurate. Men and 


boys, experts and amateurs, use this wonder rifle the year ‘round for target and small 





game shooting. Havea shooting gallery in your own home. Kill rats, stray cats, crows, 
sparrows, woodchucks, rabbits, snakes, prairie dogs, squirrels, etc. Saving on ammu- 
nition which costs }4 as much as cartridges pays for rifle. Always ready because the Crosman 
never needscleaning. Try a Crosman at yourdealer’s. Send postal card now for*“Target and Game 
Shooting,” a booklet written by an expert that tells how to become a crack rifle shot. It’s free. 


Crosman Arms Co., Inc., 429 St. Paul Street, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


| speaking in low monotones. 


| bottle, or a great big enormous one?”’ 


| she indicated a circle toward him on a 


| kitchen. 
| door, and light flooded in behind them. 


stand other men; and if you understoog! 
other men, you’d know Lauren. They'd 
all alike. A man is nothing but a bundid 
of emotions with a coating of control, stiff 
but very thin. Very thin! Once let hig 
interest get roused, and pouf—away gog 
the control! Why—why did you eve 









59) 


invite her here? 
Ruth swallowed hard. “Veronica, you 
don’t know. I’d seen them together and]} 
| —I thought it was the only way.” 
| Veronica stared at her with shocked 
| eyes. “Lord! I didn’t dream— ['p 
| afraid you made a mistake, but I didnt 
| know! I’m sorry I said all those things! 
| I didn’t know. Oh, darling!” 
| She flung her arms around Ruth and 
| made no further protest. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 















Ill 


HE next afternoon when Lauren 
drove the chrome-colored road- 
ster into the garage, he was surprised to 
see Celia standing by the rude table on 
which he kept his tools. The garage was 
wide, so he finished driving the car into 
| position. He sprang out. 
“Gee, you 


“Hello,” he said, pleased. 
“Do 


| look like a fairy.” 
She gave him. a sidewise look. 

| I?” she dimpled. 

| She made a pretty picture. There was 

a broad window by the table, and the 
| afternoon sun struck through it and 

found gilded tones in her light brown hair. 

Her gown of faintest blue lent fragility to 

her rounded form; her white-shod feet 
| barely missed a large spot of grease on the 
| cement floor. The setting gave her an 
ethereal quality. One exquisitely mani- 
cured finger was exploring in a box of 
smudgy tools. 

He cast an admiring survey over her. 
“What are you hunting for?” he asked 
gently. 

Her delicately pouting mouth curved. 
“T don’t know exactly. I want to get a 
cork out of a bottle. Somebody’s bor- 
| rowed the corkscrew. What do you sup- 
| pose I need?” 


He smiled foolishly. 


“Is it a small 


“Like this.” With her white fingers 
line with her provocative red lips. 

He came near taking the challenge, but 
an uneasy glance through the window 
restrained him. It was in range with the 
He had not closed the garage 


Ruth was getting dinner. If she chanced 
to look this way— 

“Ll get the cork out for you. Where 
is the bottle?” 

She tilted her head, and her brown eyes 
sprang wide. “Oh, in the house. It’s a 
bottle of olives.” 

“Oh, olives?” 

“Yes. Stuffed with—” 

“Yes? Stuffed?” 

“With pimento.” 

“Oh.” They were standing close, 


“Yes. I got them this afternoon when 
I was downtown. You said you liked 


ef do.” 

“T remember. I thought it would—”’ 

“You are sweet,” he murmured. 

“T thought you would— You will, 
won’t you?” 

“Tt was dear. Dear!” 
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‘‘Mother, My Head 
Feels Hot”’ 


Then’s the time for a_Tycos 
Fever Thermometer. It will 
tell you whether it is a slight 
cold or something more seri- 
ous, calling for the services of 
a physician. 

The first indication of many 
childhood sicknesses is a rise 
in temperature. Early knowl- 
edge of disease leads to quick 
recovery, if immediate pre- 
ventive measures are taken. 
By all means include a 


7 pyCOS 
Fever Thermometer 
in your medicine chest. They 
are the same reliable fever 
thermometers carried by phy- 
sicians everywhere. On sale 
at the druggists. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 
CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING, TORONTO 
MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 
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DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H, Hasell, 


TRADE 








of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
trademark, a gum-lancet, 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


“absolutely free from morphia or any other “ 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman’s 4 
7 
MARE is on every packet and ) * 
powder— none otherwise 
JAMES H. STEDMAN ex 
Hoxton, London, Eng. & 


Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 
genuine. Your druggist fi f 

has them, or can get them for you. » 
LS 

‘Wh / 4 
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elle . “ 
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(\ It’s Wonderful How ( 
‘ eo 
| Pinex Eases a Cough | 
UJ The moment you take a spoonful of |; 
} Pinex, you feel it take hold of yourcough, %4 
soothing the membranes and bringing | 
maces ees 
And it makes a difference in your drug 
bills. A small bottle of Pinex, ‘pined at # 
home with plain sugar syrup, makes a 
whole pint--a family supply—of pure. 
wholesome cough syrup, the best that 
, money could buy, for adults or child- 
\j ren. Tastes good, too—youngsters -N 
4 take it willingly. Used by millions of 
\4 people for over 20 years. 
Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
/ if you are not glad you tried it. 
he Pinex Co. , Ft. Wayne, Ind, 
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“They look nice. You'll like them.” 


“You,” he substituted. ‘‘You! Sweet!” | 


Do you—” 
> 


“Yes, I—” 
Their words rambled, meaningless. He 
was hypnotized by her nearness. This | 
wouldn’t last. What then? He reached | 
for the box and pulled it across, lifting the | 
tools, not seeing them. 

“A file, do you think? To pry with?” 
She leaned in front of him, toward the 
box. Her fragrant hair brushed his chin. 

“Oh, my finger—hurt.” She started, 
lurched backward, and her head pressed 
against his breast. 

The hypnosis broke. Electric hammer- 
ings pounded in his blood. His eyeballs 
were hot. But in the inconceivable 
instant before he could snatch her to him, | 
the kitchen door shut with a bang. 

His eyes flew to the window. There 
was no one in sight. 

Celia sprang away from him, com- 
pletely mistress of herself. “Was it some- 
body?” Her large eyes were startled. 

Fear or coquetry? He did not know 
which it was. He felt frustrated—and 
angry toward Ruth. Whether she had 
seen into the garage or not, she was super- | 
vising. That was what her attitude 
meant, and she had no right to do it. She | 
shouldn’t have invited Celia Sloan here— | 
His arms ached for Celia—Intolerable | 
that she should be here—in his home. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 








Speaking of Books 
(Continued from page 6) 


Then, of course, things fall out as 
might be expected—for a time. Luke is 
successful; he is on the point of attaining 
to ownership of the mill. And he does 
want to marry Glen. 

Glen, however, is not so sure about 
Luke. She likes him and she is moved by 
loyalty to her father. But her mind 1s | 
working as well as her heart. She is not 
satished with conditions at the mill. 
Child-labor laws are winked at, adult 
labor doesn’t get a square deal and she is 
not quite sure how far Luke may be 
responsible for the situation. So she 
promises to marry him when she is twenty 
and in the meantime interests herself still 
further in the workers. 

Here the action begins to pick up. One 
of the absentee owners of the mill is rich 
young Peter Parker. Despairing of mak- 
ing headway otherwise, Glen sends him 
an inflammatory article which has been 
published regarding working conditions 
in his mill. Peter Parker’s response is 
immediate and in person—and having set 
the stage, so to speak, we'll leave to you 
the pleasant task of finishing the story 
yourself. | 

Two points we should like to make con- 
cerning this novel. First, don’t take from 
our discourse the notion that this is a 
sociological tract or anything of that | 
kind. The author is not preaching; there 
may be propaganda in the story—propa- 
ganda of an estimable sort certainly—but 
it is excellently disguised. She has not 
made her book into a message by any 





means. 
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“r/Ache S 
amd Pains’ 


Rub in Absorbine,Jr 


Cuancinc weather often brings 
muscular or rheumatic pains. 
Absorbine, Jr. gives prompt relief. 
In most cases, a few treatments 
completely drive away the pain. 


Absorbine, Jr. is prepared from 
vegetable extracts, essential oils 
and distillates from the finest 
herbs. While it is a powerful lini- 
ment, it is pleasant and harmless 
to use, and does not discolor the 
skin. Keep it handy—use it freely! 
Read “Timely Sug- 
gestions”, packed 
with each bottle. 


Send for free trial bottle 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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| of the 
| North Atlantic | 


CE-BERGS—towering, pon- 
derous, dead/y mountains of 
ice drift southward from the | | 
ice fields of the Arcticintothetraf- | 
fic lane of trans-Atlantic steamers. | 
Locating and destroying them is 
the perilous and never-ending 
duty of the United States Coast |} 
Guard Cutters. 
Shell fire and high explosives, | 
however, often fail to blow the | 
bergs from the sea, and warnings 
are then broadcasted by radio to 
every ship whose course lies 
through the danger zone. 
Smooth power, unfailing de- 
pendability over long periods and {| 
under all conditions of service are 





| 
| 
| 
| batteries used in this dangerous 
naval service. 
The fact that Burgess Batteries 
meet those requirements recom- 
| mends them to you for your own 
receiving set. { 
} 
1 
} 
| 
| 
{ ! 
! 





qualities demanded in the radio | 
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Ask cAny Radio Engineer 
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And our other point is that ““The Wish- 
ing Carpet” is a good story chiefly for the 
reason that any novel is a good story— 
because its characters are real people. 
Glen, Peter, Luke Manders, little Glori- 
ana—Virginia Tolliver, Henry Clay Bean 
who only laughed once, and the rest of 
them—they’re all people who stick in 
your mind long after you have laid the 
book down. That’s one of the tests for a 
real novel. If the author makes his or her 
characters into living figures, “‘remember- 
able” people, the story is eighty per cent 
or thereabouts successful. And Ruth Com- 
fort Mitchell has done that in this story. 


The Plutocrat 
R. TARKINGTON, of course, has 


a very large following. There are 
those who read each new novel of his, (and 
like it) simply because Booth Tarkington 
has been writing American novels for so 
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long that he’s become an American In.) 
stitution, like baseball or poker or re- |) 
formers. : 

It doesn’t follow, though, that just | 
because a man has been writing for 
twenty-seven years, each new one should 
be better than, or even as good as, his 
last. It does follow, in the case of Vark- 
ington or almost anyone else who has 
written twenty-three novels and innum- 
erable short stories and plays, that he will 
have the novel “‘form” well in hand. But, 
after all, that’s the shell only; it may or 
may not have any kernel in it—or the 
kernel may be shriveled, dried up thing 
of mechanics but little meat. In the case 
of his new novel “The Plutocrat”’ (Dou- 
bleday, Page) we seem to be face to face 
with precisely this situation. 

Mr. Tarkington has chosen “types” as 
protagonists. He’s excellent at types— 

(Continued on page 81) 





Tin Hats. By Fred Maclsaac. 
sea House, $2.00) 

Round shoulders made straight and a 
spectacled clerk turned into a “big, ag- 
gressive, alert’’ vice-president of a rail- 
road; all due to the Great War—which 
will surprise some of those who wore tin 
hats. You’ve probably seen the motion 
picture anyway. 

Real Dogs. By Charles Wright Gray. 
(Henry Holt, $2.50) 

An excellent collection of real stories 
about real dogs; Albert Payson Terhune 
and John Taintor Foote are represented, 
of course, along with thirteen others 


This Day’s Madness. By the author 
of ‘‘Miss Tiverton Goes Out’. (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.50) 

The delightfully told story of an obe- 
dient daughter who rebels, to the amaze- 
ment of her family whose British tradition 
doesn’t quite take into account this new 
notion of women having ideas of their 
own. Charm and beauty of style charac- 
terize this novel. 

East Side, West Side. By Felix 
Riesenberg. (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50) 

A picture of “Little Old New York” 
in the guise of fiction by the author of 


(Chel- 











“Pp. A. L.”” There is some unbelievably 
bad writing in this book and there is a 
little very good stuff. On the whole we 
prefer Captain Riesenberg when he sticks 
to the sea. 

Behind the Fog. 
(Harper, $2.00) 

A mystery story, well written. 

Flying Clues. By Charles J. Dutton. 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.00) 
Another mystery 

written indeed. 
The Mysterious Affair at Styles. By 
Agatha Christie. (Dodd, Mead, $2.00) 
A new edition of a very good murder- 
mystery by the author of “The Murder of 
nae Ackroyd”, which you may remem- 
er, 


By H. H. Bashford. 


story—very badly 


Miscellaneous 


Charles W. Eliot: The Man and his 
Beliefs. With a biographical study by 
William Allan Nielson. (Harper,$10.00) 

Selections from the addresses and writ-" 
ings of one of the greatest Americans, 
Charles W. Eliot, for forty years chief ex- 

“ecutive of Harvard University, approved 


Recent Books in Brief Review 


(Continued from page 6) 


| 
adventures with a pleasant hobby. | 
: : | 
dinand Ossendowski. 


by the author of “Beasts, 
Gods” 
Splendid reading. 


Armstrong. 


by him for posthumous publication 
Selection has evidently been made with a 
view to presenting as far as possible the 
tremendously wide range of President 
Eliot’s interests. The biographical study 
is adequate although one could wish fo! 
a more comprehensive affair. 

Early American Inns and Taverns. 
By Elise Lathrop. (McBride, $5.00) 

The author covers the stories of thir- 
teen hundred American hostelries—none 
less than one hundred years old along the 
Atlantic seaboard though in the Middle 
West the age requirement has been low- 
ered. Only one Pacific coast inn is old 
enough to qualify—a small tavern neai 
Moclif’s in Washington —but there should 
certainly be enough transplanted Easter- 
ners in the Far West to warrant our men- 
tioning the volume. Those, especially, 
who hail from one of the original thirteen 
states will find Miss Lathrop’s book fas- 
cinating. 

O. Henry Memorial Award Prize 
Stories of 1926. (Doubleday, Page, 
$2.50) 

The annual selection of the Society of 
Arts and Sciences, including ‘‘The Thrice 
Bereft Widow of Hung Gow” by Charles 
Caldwell Dobie. 

The Romance of Geology. By Enos A. 
Mills. (Doubleday, Page, $3.00) 

The informal story of an enthusiast’s 





The Fire of Desert Folk. By Fer- 
(Dutton, $3.00) 
Travel and observation in Morocco, 
Men and 
, and “Man and My: stery in Asia’’. 


The New Balkans. 
(Harper, $3.00) 


By Hamilton Fish 





plainly, for the lay reader, of post-war 
conditions among the states which have 
always been the ‘‘tinder-box of Europe’. 

Best Sermons of 1926. Edited by 


Joseph Fort Newton. (Harcourt, Brace, 


$2.50) 
The third of Dr. Newton’s annual 
compilations. The collection includes 


Protestant, Catholic and Jewish sermons. 
Lenz on Bridge. By Sidney S. Lenz. 
(Simon and Schuster, $2.50) 
Bridge for the beginner and for the 
expert, by one of the greatest authorities 
on the game. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
A volume in which the author writes | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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SMOKING is one of the keen plea- 
sures of life. 

The choice of a cigarette deserves 
your most careful judgment because 
it determines the degree of enjoyment 
you will have. 

Camels welcome comparison on 
every count. Compare their good- 
ness in every way. Each successive 


Camel brings a fresh pleasure no 


R. Jj. 
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Camels add to the joy of living 


matter how constantly you smoke. 

Such mellow mildness can come 
only from the world’s choicest to- 
baccos, supremely blended, with the 
sole purpose of giving you, the 
smoker, a cigarette which you can 
enjoy to the fullest. 

The verdict of the experienced 
smoker is — 


**Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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e ent 
] 
ew Advanced Designs |: 
are 
Lat 
EVER before such a line of outboard motors! Never i 
before in outboard motor history has engineering soni 
skill worked such wonders with metal! More Speed! ah 
More Power! Greater Stamina! And, with weight reduced and 
to the very minimum. Each and every Evinrude for 1927 the 
is an outstanding triumph. New, better, years ahead. tool 
Speeditwin: Full 8-H. P., weight 70 lbs. So basically different He 
that it makes the old big twin motor obsolete. Speeditwin is “ 
lighter, faster, sturdier than the famous Evinrude big twin sal 
that set the World’s Speed Record of 262 miles per hour and nat 
that crossed America in 1926. Speeditwin is not comparable ( 
to anything the public has known in an outboard motor. It apT 
is the great, new development. “yc 
Evinrude Fastwin: Full 4-H.P., weight only 48 Ibs. The new, light- cal, 
FASTWIN weight speed sensation for 1927. In performance it is simply a you 
Develops full 4-H.P. smaller edition of Speeditwin— peppier than you ever thought the 
Weighs only 48 a light motor could be. Is built to give 12 to 15 miles per hour Am 
A as gO Evinrude with a modern design rowboat; 14 to 17 miles per hour with a che 
peReETIOK: SPORT TWIN square stern canoe. sta! 
Weighs only 44 Sport Twin —the 44 pound Evinrude—favorite of the hunter self 
ins cnn and fisherman, is continued and improved for 1927. sO | 
aie All Evinrude twin motors for 1927 have the 12 famous i“ 
Evinrude features—automobile type carburetor and dual ms 
ignition for quick, easy starting that’s as sure as your \ 
car; automatic reverse, electric light and eight other im- No 
portant improvements. the 
See these remarkable Evinrudes at your dealer’s, or write Fre 
to us for 1927 Year Book describing all models in detail. his 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 1045 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Factory Branches—Sales and Service: 117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
124 Second St., Portland, Ore. 79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. cs 
Sales and Service Dealers: C. W. Stose, 2nd & C. Sts., San Diego, Calif. = 
Emil Aarup, 511 South Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. Homan & 
Company, 2043 Mariposa St., Fresno, Calif. E. B. Marvin & Company, 
510 Johnson St., Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
Evinrude 
SPEEDITWIN 
Develops full 8-H.P. 
Weighs 70 pounds. 
World’s Speed 
Champion Motor. si 
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they're his specialty in fact—but some- 
times a type 1s so thoroughly typical that 
he or she ceases to be an individual. When 
that happens, as it often does when a 


' writer busies himself with theses rather 


than people, your novel loses the very 
essential which makes it a novel—that is, 
the reality of its characters. And when 
the people i in a story fail to stand up, the 
entire structure collapses. 

The story of “The Plutocrat” is simple 
enough. On a de luxe transatlantic liner 
are Tinker and his wife and daughter, 
Laurence Ogle and Madame Mommero. 
Tinker is the personification of all those 
inglorious traits which are supposed to 
make the American tourist a byword and 
a hissing among Europeans. He’s bigger 
and better; a booster from (of course) 
the Middle West; a composite of all the 
foolish, silly, stupid things that the travel- 
ing American has ever been and ever done. 
He’s a monstrosity in fact—unreal, colos- 
sally everything he shouldn’t be. And, 
naturally, he’s too much of a good thing. 

Ogle is not much better. Tarkington 
appa irently intends him to represent the 

‘young intellectual” —the “hyper-estheti- 
cal, super-poetical, foot-in-the - grave- 
young man” of Gilbert and Sullivan; 
the American snob who hates all other 
Americans for what he conceives to be 
their crudities, their gaucheries, their con- 
stant irritation of his own near-intellectual 
self-sufficiency. And he is so exagger rated, 
so accented, that you simply can’t swal- 
low him either. 

Without going into plot details, Tark- 
ington takes these two and Madame 
Mommero, woman of the world, through 
Northern Africa. He works one against 
the other, through the medium of the 
Frenchwoman, until Ogle loses a little of 
his snobbery and comes somewhere near 
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resolving himself into the semblance of a 
credible character. But Tinker is kept 
the same until the end; he waxes more 
fantastic, as a matter of fact. And 
although Tarkington’s thesis is that the 
bigger and better American is not to be 
condemned, that he is actually a worth 
while type, that his boasting is merely 
an outward sign of his innate ability to 
do things, to build, to create like the Ro- 
mans of old—it falls down by virtue of 
its very weight. ‘Tinker is too grotesque, 
too monstrous a figure to sustain him- 
self. You can’t believe in him. And if 
you can’t believe in the man it follows 
that you can’t believe in the author’s 
proposition. 


ERHAPS Mr. Tarkington’s idea 

was a good one. It may be that 
the American of Big Business is, ac- 
tually, the Roman conqueror, the ruler 
of the world. But in spite of his 
anxiety to make the point—perhaps 
because of his anxiety — Tarkington 
fails of his mark. You can’t believe 
in a bad dream. And “The Plutocrat”, 
in spite of the fact that it’s skilfully 
done, in spite of its gorgeousness of 
background, in spite of its cleverness in 
dialogue and its thoroughly excellent 
characterization where others than Tinker 
and Ogle are concerned, is nev ertheless a 
nightmare. 

Altogether, Mr. Tarkington has suc- 
ceeded in producing a perfect example of 
a synthetic novel. All the parts are there 
and they function as they should. But 
it bears the same relation to the genuine 
article as an artificial flower to the real 
thing. It’s a fine job but there’s no sap 
in it—no life. In a word, it’s the most 
brilliantly executed imitation of a novel 
that we've ever read! 
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How Does Your Garden Grow? 


(Continued from page 17) 


try the new dahlia-zinnia) in a box, trans- 
plant as you would any other annual, and 
keep the soil quite moist. Start them as 
soon as frost is over. There are many 
inusual colors now—salmon, flaming 
orange, crimsons. Plant in a bed, or at least 
in clumps, unless you have other plants 
fairly close to them, and plant more closely 
than the average seed package tells you. 

\nd now—bulbs. 

Only too often, after buying expensive 
bulbs, the garden-worker will shove them 
into the ground, and hope that they grow. 
The funny part of it is that bulbs planted 
in packed, dry clay will fight their leaves 
to the surface, but—compare the size of 
the flowers with those planted with care. 
Plant as early in the rainy season as you 
can: although Spring is the time for bulbs! 
yet you can still plant some of the varie- 
ties. Dig the ground as you would for 

any plants. 

For early blooms, the daffodil, dainty 
and showy flower, is always a favorite, 
and is the easiest in the world to grow. 


They should be in, however, by January, 
and narcissus also. Plant them at least 
four inches deep; they will be safe, for 
only a very hungry gopher will eat them. 

And then hyacinths and crocus and 
early tulips, and anemone (plant these 
last after soaking the bulbs in water for 
an afternoon); amaryllis (which do well in 
both sun and shade); then, for summer— 
and best of all in the shady spots—tube- 
rous begonias. Be sure to take these last 
out every year after they have bloomed. 
Cannas—plant them irregularly, in a 
warm or even hot place, and give them 
room, for they like to spread and make 
gorgeous clumps of color. 

Remember this: many of the bulbs will 
not be taken up each year, but be allowed 
to increase and spread. Be careful not to 
plant these where you will need the ground 
for annuals which you will plant later. 
You can easily do this by having your 
bulbs near shrubs where they need not be 
touched or moved. 

Every garden wants roses—and roses 
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Film-Free Teeth 


The Secret of a 


Charming Smile 


To the stubborn film on teeth 
science ascribes many tooth 
and gum disorders. What 
authorities suggest doing for it 


UN your tongue across your teeth, 

and you will feel a film—a viscous 

coating which ordinary brushing fails to 
remove successfully. 

Film absorbs discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc. That is why, according to 
dentists, teeth look dingy and “off color.” 

Film clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
It invites and breeds the germs of decay. 

Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar, 
with germs, is the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Most dental authorities urgently advise 
thorough film removal atleast twice each 
day. That is, every morning and night. 

For that purpose, obtain Pepsodent, 
the special film-removing dentifrice which 
dental authorities favor. Different from 
any other tooth paste. 

Pepsodent curdles the film, then re- 
moves it; then polishes the teeth in gentle 
safety to enamel. It combats the acids 
of decay and scientifically firms the gums. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
And meets, thus, in all ways, the exact- 
ments of modern dental science. 

Obtain Pepsodent, the quality denti 
frice, at drug stores. Two months’ sup 
ply at a moderate price—or send coupon 
for 10-day tube. Use twice every day. 











1 FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The ; 
| Pepsodent Company, Dept. 1042, 1104 South 4 
{| Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, U.S.A. Only } 
1 one tube to a family. : 
es 
i Name 1 
1 1 
H Address..... H 
' ae ean 2298 4 
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It sparkles 


A GLISTENING toilet bowl is now 
easy to have. The stains, marks 
and incrustations, which used to 
be so hard to remove, vanish al- 
most at once. The bowl sparkles 
like new! How? Use Sani-Flush! 

You need only sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, follow direc- 
tions on the can, then flush. What 
used to be a disagreeable task is 
over in a jiffy. No scrubbing, 
scouring or dipping water. 

The hidden trap, so difficult to 
reach with a brush, is clean. The 
whole closet is clean! And Sani- 
Flush banishes every foul odor. 
Harmless to plumbing connections. 
You need this household necessity. 
Keep it about the bathroom always. 
Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top can at 
your grocery, drug or hardware store; or 


send 25c - full-sized can. 30c in Far 
Vest. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Wi ithout Scouring Ki 
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WHITING’S 
CELEBRATED BRUSHES 
ADAMS 
SUPERIOR BRUSHES 


The great majority of them learned the 
value of these famous names while they 
were learning their tr 
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WHITING-ADAMS 


BOSTON 
BRUSH MAKERS FOR I18 YEARS 
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will grow in every Western garden. Climb- 
ing roses, dwarfs, roses trained to a thick, 
tall central pillar, bush roses—they will 
all grow in almost any kind of soil. 
Roses do extremely well in the heavy clay 
so prevalent through the Coast states, 
and do wonderfully in adobe. The only 
exception is the tea rose, which prefers a 
lighter, sandier soil. 

When you first plant the bushes, dig 
holes which are seemingly out of all pro- 
portion to the size of the roots. Let the 
roots spread out; do not jam them into a 
tiny hole in the ground. When you have 
planted them, in well-dug soil, give them 
a good soaking if the ground is dry. 

Plant the average variety about three 
feet apart. Water them by making little 
circular trenches about the plant, prefer- 
ably in the early morning: don't just 
spray them to see the pretty drops on the 
leaves. 

If you haven’t done it already, prune 
at once. November or December 1s the 
better time. Cut away the dead wood and 
the thin, spindly branches, and cut back 
the old w ood so that there are two to three 

“joints” left, leaving all the strong young 
shoots. 

Here in the West, it is advisable to buy 
what is known as an “‘own-rooted”’ rose, 
otherwise the grafts will grow rankly, and 
give you a scrawny flower unlike that you 
desire. The own-rooted rose in California 
with a few exceptions, produces better 
plants and better flowers. 

The varieties you select depends on 
*your particular climate and soil. How- 
| ever, since you will probably buy roses 
from a nurseryman, he will give you the 
proper type for your location. A rose 
which will not bloom in San Francisco 
will bloom a few miles away; that which is 
a mass of flowers in Portland is useless 
somewhere else. It depends upon the 
climate—and you must depend upon your 
nurseryman. Tell him, just as a warning, 
that you want roses which will do well 
where you live. He will know what you 
mean. 








LIMBING roses are all easy to grow 
—the Cherokees, Lady Banksias, 
Cecile Brunners, and the pink-and-apricot 
San Rafael, which will find its way to the 
top of that unsightly cypress you need 
for shade. 

In the small garden, put your roses 
where you can plant annuals around them. 
In the larger garden you may have a real 
rose bed. But no matter where you are, 
sun or shade, warm or cool, wet or dry, 
you can have roses. 

Chrysanthemums—you want some of 
them, of course, and, despite the usual 
warnings, I have found that they may be 
grown anywhere in the West. They need, 
true, abundant water and rich soil, but 
if you have a hot, dry location, select the 
shady side of the house, dig a deep patch 
and enrich it, and—yes, have chrysan- 
themums. 

Chrysanthemums will grow year after 
year, and can be left right in the ground, 
although it is better to separate them into 
new plants each spring. Plant them in 
clumps, with spring and summer flowers 
around them; plant them now. Water 
generously, and pinch the plants back when 
they are about ten inches high. Where 
the nights are foggy or cold, the single 
varieties or the bright little pompons will 
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7 Ask your barks 


cation of Murin! 


CLEAR EYES 


are a business asset 


Clear, bright eyes make a far better in. 
pression than do those which are dul| 
and bloodshot. A few drops of har mless 
Maurine will quickly clear up bloodsho: 
eyes resulting from over-use, late hours 
or exposure to wind and dust. 


URI 
EYES 








RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 






U. S. Army caliber 
30, Mod. 1906 cartridges. Weight, 8 
pounds. Length, 43% inches; barrel, 22inches. Turned 
down bolt handle. Special price, $10. 45. Balleartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 p Web cart. Beit, 40 cent 
Tents, cots, hooey canteens, eiaeked 
haversacks, Outing Suits, hats, helmets, Saddles, 
bridles, Bugles, lariats, Medals,etc.15 Acres Army 
Goods. New Catalog 1927,60th Anniversary issue 
380 pgs , Fully illustrated, contains pictures and h 
torical information of all American Military guns and 
i elthaott Colts’ since 1775. with all WorldWar rifl:s 
Mailed 50c. Est.1865 Spec.New Circular for 2c stan D. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway New York City 
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when you remove your hat? 


When the dimmed lights herald the rise of the 
curtain, do you take off your hat witha feeling of 


assurance that your hair is at its best? Are you 
confident that it has a clean, wholesome odor and 
that every hair is shining pat glistening with 
good health? (AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 


SHAMPOO 


OF EGYPTIAN HENNA 
will give you that assurance. Used once a week it 
will eliminate dandruff andkeep your scalp in per- 
fect condition, Lathers easily. Rinses perfectly, 
leaves no soapy or oily residue. Does not change 
the color of the hair nor stain the scalp. Brightens 
up each strand and imparts a dainty fragrance 
that is delightful. 15 cents at all drug stores. 

Send for Free Booklet 

“Beauty and Self Expression” 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 

Dept. 471 48 Warren St. New York City 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises | 


BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


NORW AY AND WESTERN 


MEDITERRANEAN 
52 DAYS, $600 to $1300 
“LANCASTRIA”’ July 2 


Includes Lisbon, Spain, 
Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway, 
Berlin, (Paris, London). 
Jan. 16, ’28 Around the World 
125 days; $1250 to $3000. 


Jan. 25, ’28 To the Mediterranean 
65 days: $600 to $1700. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shippiog. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franeliseo, Monadnock Bidg. Los Angeles, Van Nays Bldg. 
Seattle, L. O. Smith Bidg. Philadetphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New York, a Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N . Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 


To Hang Up Things 
In the Bed Room 


Moore Push- Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely hold heavy articles 
10c. Pkts. Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


>» Rock ABye Surrey 


ERE is a handsome sur- 
rey for baby to ride in. 
Wonderfully comfortable 
seat of gray material. Baby 
cannot climb out, yet no 
straps are used, The frame 
is gray enameled steel. 
Disc wheels have half 
N inch rubber tires. Top folds 
gh 6 pore = yng oy Your 
y will enjoy his outings 
PRICE UL SO in this Rock-a-Bye Surrey. 
Write for our nursery accessory catalog illustrating 
swing, walker seat, etc, 
Perfection Manufacturing Co. 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave. - St. Louis, Mo. 


PARKERS 
HAIR 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


G2 Flas been used with 
success for more than 40 years 


Ww) RESTORES COLOR AND 
yan BEAUTY TO GRAY 
AND FADED HAIR 
) 60¢EF12° at all druggists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 
Wh PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 
en_wa ~~ Ae always use 


Tangier, Algiers, 
Scotland, 















































Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant re- 
lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worninany 
style of shoe — outside or under stocking. No larger 


size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists 
and department stores for over 15 years. Over one- 

half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay | 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left. | 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING co. 
425 East Water St. waukee, Wis. 


HIDES LARGE JOINTS | 


| first. 
| want. 


MARCH 


do best. 


Chrysanthemums grow easily 


{ 
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from seed, but in the average garden you | 


only want a few clumps, and hence it is 
wiser to buy plants or cuttings. 

Dahlias, also, may be grown anywhere; 
in California, plant them now; in colder | 
climates, plant up to June. 

Plant the tubers in moist ground, with | 
the “bud”’—the growing end, as differ- | 
entiated from the root—not perfectly 
horizontal, but slanted, and about three 
inches under the surface. Do not plant 
too deeply. The dahlia will grow any- 


where; if not as large, yet large enough to | 


give you many bright flowers. 

Gladioli will also grow in any kind of 
soil. Heavy clay is very good for these 
lovely members of the lily family.* The 
ground, like all ground, shall be well 
spaded. 

Where there is heavy rainfall and strong 
winds, plant five inches deep; under aver- 
age coriditions, from three to four; start 
the bulbs in March so they flower before 
hot weather. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Depending upon the loca- | 


tion, they may be planted from January | 


to June. Put them where they will get 
the full sun—it will bring out the colors. 
Keep the ground cultivated. (How 


many times I say that, and yet how often | 


it is the main cause of “‘bad luck!’’) Stake 
the stalks when they are heavy with bud. 
Never water until the foliage is at least 


six inches high, but from then on water | 


| well twice a week, at the roots, either 
| morning or evening. 


Canary yellow, white, steel blue and | 


cerise, maroon, lilac and pale yellow, 
orchid, scarlet, apricot, blue, and a thou- 
sand shades between—all easy to grow. 


LANT gladioli in clumps, or between | 
annuals or perennials, where they can | 


get their heads into the sun. If you have 


a large garden, plant the bulbs ten days | 


apart, and have flowers for months. After 
the blooms have died—about six weeks 
later—dig up the bulbs and dry them care- 


fully, avoiding the hot sun, which will | 
“cook” them. Cover them with a sack if | 


you leave them on the ground. 
save them for next year. 

It’s planting time: 
now is the time to put it in. 
weeds all over the garden; dig them under. 
Plant the aster-seed and the zinnias and 
the marigolds. There’s plenty to do! 
The shrubs which need pruning should 
already have been cut back, but you can 
plant one or two new ones. 


And then 


if you want a lawn, | 
Get at the | 


Perennials | 


should be divided and set out for summer | 


blooming, unless you decide to leave them 


in clumps. 
Do not plant seed too late. If you do, 


you will have stunted plants and dwarf | 


flowers. 

Let me say, once again: 
weeding, cultivating, patience; there is no 
trick to fine gardens. Professionals know 
no more than you do about it. 

Each plant, each shrub, has its place. 


Sun, water, 


Old-fashioned flowers, showy annuals, | 
iris, lawns, daffodils, berry-bearing shrubs, | 
hawthorne, camellias, even cacti—some | 


| garden wants them. 


Close your eyes. Think of your house 
Then think about the garden you 


It’s so easy! You hate the porch rail- 


‘ “*Diener gladioli are internationally famous. While 
thousands of varieties have been produced, it is inter- 
esting to know that each of them need 25,000 seedlings 


to make a new variety. 
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Why Don’t You Play 
a Hohner Harmonica? : 


Anyone may quickly learn to play 
real music on a Hohner Harmonica 
with the aid of this Free Instruc- 
tion Book: 

See how easy it is! Read the sim- 
ple directions, look at the charts 
and pictures, take your Harmonica, 
hold it as shown and blow-draw, 
blow-draw. In a short time you will 
master the scale; and when you can 
play thescale you will soon be play- 
ing favorite melodies to the delight 
of yourself and friends 


Co a aI a I a no ol oa oI no nn oo oo nooo) 


LoS oo pe aI ooo gp oh oat A pd pc ned oa et 


Sa ia a oT aa oI a at 


AAAs 


Get your harmonica today and be sure 

it’s a Hohner. And ask for the Free In- 

struction Book. If your dealer is out of 

copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 232, 
114 East 16th St., New York. 


“Tune-in”’ on Your Radio for the “Hohner 
Harmony Hour’? Musical Programs. 


x 
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ask foHorlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk / 







For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids 
» and for All Ages 





By Using 
Cuticura 


Ke ‘| Soap to Cleanse 


* Ointment to Hea 
Try our new Shaving Stick. 


MUDDY, OILY SKIN 


quickly improved and usually 
cleared entirely if properly treated with 


Resinol 

















DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 
Stops Toothache 
All Druggists 
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“to the 
ISLAND of your DREAMS 


AVEN’T you ever wished to be a 

foot-loose, carefree beachcomber on 
a palm-fringed shore—’way down in the 
warm South Seas? 

. to spend happy vagabond weeks, 
day-dreaming . . . just listening to the 
lullaby of silken surf on coral sand . 

torgetting time? 

Here in sunny Hawaii—less than a 
week’s voyage—you can be as lazy as you 
like. A few days, and then you'll find 
new zest in golf—new vim in the morn 
ing plunge in Waikiki—new appetite in 
golden papaya and Kona coffee at break- 
fast—new thrills in peeping safely into a 
live volcano. 





Four or five weeks and $400 or $5 
cover the time and cost from the Paciiic 
Coast, including steamers (round trip 


and all expenses and sight-seeing. A great 
new hotel at Waikiki and a mammoth 
new liner now building. Sail direct from 
san Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 


Vancouver—any steamship, railroad or 
tourist agent can book you right from 
your home. 

Write today for illustrated brochure 
in colors. 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


215 McCann Btpe., San Francisco, Cauir. 


OR 344 Fort St., Honotutv, Hawan, U.S. A. 
. 


[SUNSET 


ie down 
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ing; it is hideous? Well, up with a yellow 
Lady Banksia over it, or wistaria. You'd 
like to break the glare of that white 
stucco? Plant high shrubs near it, and 
see how their green cools the reflected 
light. The house looks so hopelessly out 
of date? Plant canterbury-bells and 
hollyhocks and snapdragons and foxglove 
and cornflowers and pink phlox and a 
lemon verbena—and then see if it is 
old-fashioned. Of course it is—but it is 
lovely now! 

And, when the rain is dripping off the 
eaves, ‘ond the ground seems barren, im- 
possible, close your eyes tight, and see 
what you want in the summer—that’s 
the fun of making your garden grow, 


| just as much as seeing or picking the 


blossoms. 





Them -A4s Can 
Afford /t! 


(Continued from page 12) 


now, wherever the announcer says. 
They’re in the air—vibrations—coming 
in over that copper wire, this young man 
was stringing up not so long ago.” 

“You mean to say the air’s been vi- 
bratin’ with that there song all the way 
out here from Omaha?” asks Brick real 
gentle, like he don’t want to insinuate 
that anybody’s lying. 

“You've hit it exactly,” says Joseph K. 
proud as if he’d invented the thing him- 
self. 

We let it go at that—nobody sayin’ 
nothing. I can see that the boss thinks 
it’s on the level, and when it keeps on 
night after night, never repeatin’ nothing, 
reelin’ off speeches and dance music, and 
most anything you’ve a mind to mention, 
I makes up my mind that it’s just one 
more of them wonders of God that there’s 
no use trying to explain. When the 
cabins begin to fill up for the season, 
most of the dudes come in evenings to 
sit and listen while Mr. Sommers gets 
“what’s on the air,” and they all seem to 
take it so matter of fact that we don’t 
feel free to ask no questions. But I see 
Brick hangin’ round the thing, examining 
it as close as he dares every time he gets 
a chance. Once when I come in and 
caught him at it, he says, 

“That there little ranch of mine would- 
n’t be such a bad place, now would it 
Sam, if I had one of them outfits?” Brick 
he’s a real ambitious lad. He’s home- 
steaded him a ranch and is layin’ by 
what he makes workin’ for the boss, so’s 
he can stock it. 

“Why, no,” 
sociable as livin’ 
to Cody.” 

It was two-three days after this, that 
I was takin’? Mr. Sommers out. He 
aint never done much ridin’, so he’s 
kind of sensitive about goin’ with a bunch. 
“And it isn’t as if I couldn’t afford a 
private guide,” he says. He fi 


I says, ‘‘It’d be most as 
on Main Street down 


gradual. Just as we crosses the trail to 
Painted Plume, here comes Miss Hallie 
on Violet the gentle little chestnut the 
boss had let her_take. She’s7pretty as a 
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SOUTH SEAS— 


Islands of Romance 


Oceanic Tours — 


Hawaii 
Samoa 
Fiji 
Australia 
$565 eoden, cont trip. Takes you to all 
of the Sout! h Seasin oneromantictour. 
Seven wonder weeks. Other tours to suit your 


time and purse. Ask any tourist a Of write 
for free illustrated Booklet “C-4.” <itiaa 


Regular Sailings from San Francisco 


OCEANIC 


AMSHIP Co. 


215 Market ceie San Francisco 
New York, 50 E. g2nd St.—Chicago, rgo S 
Dearborn St. — Ss Angeles, 310. Ob Si. 


Seattle, 1319 fou th ave. 


CLARA BOW 


PARAMOUNT STAR IN “KID BOOTS” 


SAYS... 
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STRAW HAT FINISH 


“It is such a simple 
method! With just 
a few minutes’ work 
I can recolor 
my straw hats 
» to suit myself— 
in perfect har- 
mony with any 
costume.” 


25¢at Drug and oiatiiens Stores 


n Canada 


Also try thdeidee Fabric Dyes 
Hade by Canpenter-Morton Company, Bastin, Mass. 


“Hollywood has accepted the Occa- 
sion straw hat — it need not be 











Pain BOURJOIS France 


® 28 Rue oe raPax uo 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 


The loveliness of a smooth, young skin is 
yours—through Java! ‘And i its youthful 
bloom is lasting despite aa or weather. 


A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 


Also eight handmade French Rouges 
by Bourjois suiting any complexion. 
Paris - - BOURIOIS, Inc. - - NewYork | 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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picture with her cheeks all a soft pink and 
her hair blowin’ round her face in the 
breeze. 

“How-de-do, Miss Hallie,” I says. 
“You don’t get down to the ranch often?” 

“No,” she says, “Brick’s been so kind. 
He brings the milk up every night and 
anything else we need. But there were 
a few things I hated to bother him about.” 

“How’s your brother likin’ it?” I asks. 

“Oh, so much! I think he seems better 
already. But he does miss his music, 
and of course I hate to leave him alone.” 

“I'd like to meet Miss Hallie,” says 
Sommers, edgin’ in his horse. So I 
makes ’em acquainted, and we talks a 
few minutes. 

‘Why don’t we go up and sit with the 
boy while his sister's gone?” he asks then, 
and I can see from the way he looks at 
her that he’s taken a shine to Miss Hallie. 

Well, we set there in the door of his tent 
visitin’ with Leon, plumb till Miss Hallie 
gets back. He does seem a heap brighter 
too, and to hear him talk was like listenin’ 
to a fairy story—the pictures he see in 
them hills—sunrise and sunset, and 
clouds driftin’ and stars at night, and the 
elk browsin’ in the valley down below. 
Things I’d noticed all my life, but hadn’t 
never been able to do up in language. 

“It’s awful quiet though,” he says, 
sighin’, “I lie here listening for hours 
sometimes without hearing a_ sound. 
When you’ve lived in a city all your life, 
you can get lonesome for sounds, don’t 
you think, Mr. Sommers?” he asks, 
kind of wishful. 

“Yes, indeed,” says Mr. Sommers. 
“The first two or three nights I was out 
here, it was so still I couldn’t go to sleep, 
myself. But I’ve an idea we can fe 
that. I think I’ve got all the necessary 
parts to rig you up a radio. We'll just 
catch a little noise out of the air for you, 
and there’s even been pretty fair music 
coming in some of these nights.” 

[ wish you could of saw that boy’s 
eyes shine. And Miss Hallie most cried, 
she was so grateful. She walks a little 
ways with us as we starts down. 


“e OU’VE no idea how much it will 


mean to Leon to have the radio, 
Mr. Sommers,” she says. ‘“‘Not hearing 
any music is the one thing that’s been 
fretting him. We’ll never be able to 
thank you enough.” But them dewy 
eyes of hers speaks a bookful. 

“Tt’s nothing but a pleasure to be 
able to do such little things, Miss Hallie,” 
he says, smilin’ down at her real tender. 

That night while they’re a listenin’ 
to the evening concert, he tells the as- 
sembled audience what he aims to do. 
Joseph K’s right hand aint concealing 
nothing from his left. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if it would 
set the poor young fellow on his feet,” 
he says, “having something like that to 
interest him.” 

All the lady dudes flutters and coos 
and remarks how kind it is of him. 

“Oh, not at all,” he says, puffing out 
like a pigeon. “It’s the pleasant duty 
of those who can afford it to do these 
things.” 

Next day he picks on Brick to go along 
and help work out the details, since 
Brick’s been manifestin’ such a scientific 
interest in the contraption. So 
don’t rightly know just what happens, 
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~~ This Year a 





Different Vacation 


Come now or this summer. See new sights. Do new things. 
Visit strange scenes. You'll enjoy every day in Southern 
California, vacation land supreme. 


O sailing, boating or bathing— 
hunt, fish and camp — ride 
horses, hike, play golf and tennis. 


Name your favorite 
sport—then come to 
Southern California 
where you will find it 
at its best all year. 
Motor over 5,000 miles 
of paved boulevards 
marked by 175,000 guide- 
signs, put up by the Au- 
tomobile Club of South- 
ern California. See Yo- 
semite and Sequoia in all 
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See movies in the making at the movie capit 
of America. 


ment pier — see inte 
championship 
and boxing bouts. 








their splendor—a desert 


that rivals Sahara—and a bit of old Mex- 


ico just across the border. 


Drive down El Camino Real (the King’s 


Highway) past Old Missions 


by Spanish Padres more than 150 years 
See thousands of acres of oranges, 
lemons, olives, grapefruit, avocadoes, dates, 
See avenues 
lined with giant palms, eucalyptus, and 


ago. 
and other sub-tropical fruits. 


pepper trees. 


of vacations—52 pages—illustrated. Sen 
for a free copy today. Just mail the coupo 
below. 


Southern California 


All- Year Vacation Land Supreme 





The city of Los Angeles, with a population of 
well over a million, is the largest city on the Pacific 
Coast and is the hub of one of the country’s rich- 
est agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products 
(1925), $85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products 
(1925), $23,241,503; Oil Production (1925), 
140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor Imports (1925), 4,156,° 
177 tons; Harbor Exports (1925), 16,154,566 tons; 
Total Harbor Tonnage, 20,310,743. 

A producing season of 365 days a year permite 
ting year ‘round crops. 


Aut-Year Crus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Dept. 3-P, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me your free booklet about Southern California 


ind | 


vacations. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions 2 
opportunities in the counties which I have checked: 


Los Angeles -] Orange 2 Riverside 
San Bernardino Santa Barbara 0 Ventura 
San Diego 


eee eee eee eR ere reese? Te 
City.. 


: Name 





one of the world’s mos 
entertaining cities. Go to 
a noted theatre—a cab- 
aret—a ballroom—an ex- 
clusive club—an amuse- 


Go by trolley up a mile-high mountain. 


al 


Visit Los Angeles, said by travelers to be 


st 


[- 


national auto races, or 
wrestling 
You 
won't be lost for want 
of something to do in 


Ir 
is 
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Southern California. 
“aoe Come now, or plan 
; now to spend you 
60 golf [ > annual vacation in th 
ph } favored section of ov 
challenge pay 
2 i Southern ae f ASU. 
founded California { i ; 
visitors. s We've just put i 


print one of the most 
complete booklets ever issued on the subject 
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‘to the 
ISLAND of your DREAMS 


5 evel T you ever wished to be a 
foot-loose, carefree beachcomber on 
a palm-fringed shore—’way down in the 
warm South Seas? 

. to spend happy vagabond weeks, 
day-dreaming . . . just listening to the 
lullaby of silken surf on coral sand . 
torgetting time? 

Here in sunny Hawaii—less than a 
week’s voyage—you can be as lazy as you 
like. A few days, and then you'll find 
new zest in golf—new vim in the morn 
ing plunge in Waikiki—new appetite in 
golden papaya and Kona coffee at break- 
fast—new thrills in peeping safely into a 
live volcano. 





Four or five weeks and $400 or $5 
cover the time and cost from the Pacific 
Coast, including steamers (round trip) 
and all expenses and sight-seeing. A great 
new hotel at Waikiki and a mammoth 
new liner now building. Sail direct from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver—any steamship, railroad or 
tourist agent can book you right from 
your home. 





Write today for illustrated brochure 
in colors. 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


215 McCann Bripae., San Francisco, Cair. 
oR 344 Fort St., Honotutu, Hawan, U.S. A. 
. 
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ing; it is hideous? Well, up with a yellow 
Lady Banksia over it, or wistaria. You'd 
like to break the glare of that white 
stucco? Plant high shrubs near it, and 
see how their green cools the reflected 
light. The house looks so hopelessly out 
of date? Plant canterbury-bells and 
hollyhocks and snapdragons and foxglove 
and cornflowers and pink phlox and a 
lemon verbena—and then see if it is 
old-fashioned. Of course it is—but it is 
lovely now! 

And, when the rain is dripping off the 
eaves, and the ground seems barren, im- 
possible, close your eyes tight, and see 
what you want in the summer—that’s 
the fun of making your garden grow, 
just as much as seeing or picking the 
blossoms. 
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now, wherever the announcer says. 
They’re in the air—vibrations—coming 
in over that copper wire, this young man 
was stringing up not so long ago.” 

“You mean to say the air’s been vi- 
bratin’ with that there song all the way 
out here from Omaha?” asks Brick real 
gentle, like he don’t want to insinuate 
that anybody’s lying. 

“You've hit it exactly,” says Joseph K. 
proud as if he’d invented the thing him- 
self. 

We let it go at that—nobody sayin’ 
nothing. I can see that the boss thinks 
it’s on the level, and when it keeps on 
night after night, never repeatin’ nothing, 
reelin’ off speeches and dance music, and 
most anything you’ve a mind to mention, 
I makes up my mind that it’s just one 
more of them wonders of God that there’s 
no use trying to explain. When the 
cabins begin to fill up for the season, 
most of the dudes come in evenings to 
sit and listen while Mr. Sommers gets 
“what’s on the air,” and they all seem to 
take it so matter of fact that we don’t 
feel free to ask no questions. But I see 
Brick hangin’ round the thing, examining 
it as close as he dares every time he gets 
a chance. Once when I come in and 
caught him at it, he says, 

“That there little ranch of mine would- 
n’t be such a bad place, now would it 
Sam, if I had one of them outfits?” Brick 
he’s a real ambitious lad. He’s home- 
steaded him a ranch and is layin’ by 
what he makes workin’ for the boss, so’s 
he can stock it. 

“Why, no,” 
sociable as livin’ 
to Cody.” 

It was two-three days after this, that 
I was takin? Mr. Sommers out. He 
aint never done much ridin’, so he’s 


on Main Street down 


I says, ‘It'd be most as | 
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SOUTH SEAS— 


Islands of Romance 


Oceanic Tours — 


Hawaii 
Samoa 
Fiji 
Australia 
$5 65 First-class, round trip. Takes you to all 
of the South Seasinone romantictour. 
Seven wonder weeks. Other tours to suit your 


time and purse. Ask any tourist agency of writ 
for free illustrated Booklet “C-4.” oi 


Regular Sailings from San Francisco 
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PARAMOUNT STAR IN “KID BOOTS 


SAYS... 


“Hollywood has accepted the Occa- 
sion straw hat — it need not be 
expensive, either, thanks to 
















STRAW HAT FINISH 


“It is such a simple 
method! With just 
a few minutes’ work 
I can recolor 
my straw hats 
» to suit myself— 
in perfect har- 
mony with any 
costume.” 


25¢at Drug a and Department Stores 


Also try Tae Fabric Dyes 
Hade by Carpenter-Morton Company, Bastin, Mass. 
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kind of sensitive about goin’ with a bunch. 
“And it isn’t as if I couldn’t afford a 

private guide,” he says. He figures on | 
doin’ Yellowstone Park from the ranch,+! 
gradual. Just as we crosses the trail to | 
Painted Plume, here comes Miss Hallie 

on Violet the gentle little chestnut the | 


boss had let her.take. She’s"pretty as a | 
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icture with her cheeks all a soft pink and 
he hair blowin’ round her face in the 
breeze. 

“How-de-do, Miss Hallie,” I says. 
“You don’t get down to the ranch often?” 

“No,” she says, “Brick’s been so kind. 
He brings the milk up every night and 
anything else we need. But there were 
a few things I hated to bother him about.” 

“How’s your brother likin’ it?” I asks. 

“Oh, so much! I think he seems better 
already. But he does miss his music, 
and of course I hate to leave him alone.” 

“I’d like to meet Miss Hallie,” says 
Sommers, edgin’ in his horse. So I 
makes ’em acquainted, and we talks a 
few minutes. 

‘“‘Why don’t we go up and sit with the 
boy while his sister’s gone?”’ he asks then, 
and I can see from the way he looks at 
her that he’s taken a shine to Miss Hallie. 

Well, we set there in the door of his tent 
visitin’ with Leon, plumb till Miss Hallie 
gets back. He does seem a heap brighter 
too, and to hear him talk was like listenin’ 
to a fairy story—the pictures he see in 
them hills—sunrise and sunset, and 
clouds driftin’ and stars at night, and the 
elk browsin’ in the valley down below. 
Things I’d noticed all my life, but hadn’t 
never been able to do up in language. 

“It’s awful quiet though,” he says, 
sighin’, “I lie here listening for hours 
sometimes without hearing a_ sound. 
When you’ve lived in a city all your life, 
you can get lonesome for sounds, don’t 
you think, Mr. Sommers?” he asks, 
kind of wishful. 

“Yes, indeed,” says Mr. Sommers. 
“The first two or three nights I was out 
here, it was so still I couldn’t go to sleep, 
myself. But I’ve an idea we can i 
that. I think I’ve got all the necessary 
parts to rig you up a radio. We'll just 
catch a little noise out of the air for you, 
and there’s even been pretty fair music 
coming in some of these nights.” 

[ wish you could of saw that boy’s 
eyes shine. And Miss Hallie most cried, 
she was so grateful. She walks a little 
ways with us as we starts down. 


a OU’VE no idea how much it will 

mean to Leon to have the radio, 

Mr. Sommers,” she says. ‘‘Not hearing 

any music is the one thing that’s been 

fretting him. We’ll never be able to 

thank you enough.” But them dewy 
eyes of hers speaks a bookful. 

“Tt’s nothing but a pleasure to be 
able to do such little things, Miss Hallie,” 
he says, smilin’ down at her real tender. 

That night while they’re a listenin’ 
to the evening concert, he tells the as- 
sembled audience what he aims to do. 
Joseph K’s right hand aint concealing 
nothing from his left. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if it would 
set the poor young fellow on his feet,”’ 
he says, “having something like that to 
interest him.” 

All the lady dudes flutters and coos 
and remarks how kind it is of him. 

“Oh, not at all,’ he says, puffing out 
like a pigeon. “It’s the pleasant duty 
of those who can afford it to do these 
things.” 

Next day he picks on Brick to go along 
and help work out the details, since 
Brick’s been manifestin’ such a scientific 
interest in the contraption. So I 

don’t rightly know just what happens, 
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~~ This Year a 





Different Vacation 


Come now or this summer. See new sights. Do new things. 


Visit strange scenes. 


You'll enjoy every day in Southern 


California, vacation land supreme. 


O sailing, boating or bathing— 
hunt, fish and camp — ride 
horses, hike, play golf and tennis. 


Name your favorite 
sport—then come to 
Southern California 
where you will find it 
at its best all year. 
Motor over 5,000 miles 
of paved boulevards 
marked by 175,000 guide- 
signs, put up by the Au- 
tomobile Club of South- 
ern California. See Yo- 
semite and Sequoia in all 












Go by trolley up a mile-high mountain. 
See movies in the making at the movie capital 
of America. 

Visit Los Angeles, said by travelers to be 
one of the world’s most 
entertaining cities. Go to 
a noted theatre—a cab- 
aret—a ballroom—an ex- 
clusive club—an amuse- 
ment pier — see inter- 
national auto races, or 
championship wrestling 
and boxing bouts. You 
won't be lost for want 
of something to do in 
Southern California. 








their splendor—a desert 


that rivals Sahara—and a bit of old Mex- 


ico just across the border. 


Drive down El Camino Real (the King’s 


Highway) past Old Méissions 


by Spanish Padres more than 150 years 
See thousands of acres of oranges, 
lemons, olives, grapefruit, avocadoes, dates, 
See avenues 
lined with giant palms, eucalyptus, and 


ago. 
and other sub-tropical fruits. 


pepper trees. 





Come now, or plan 
y now to spend your 


60 golf j annual vacation in this 
courses y, favored section of our 
challenge at 

founded Southern aa f coast. 
California { ‘ : . 
visitors. y We've just put in 


print one of the most 
complete booklets ever issued on the subject 
of vacations—52 pages—illustrated. Send 
for a free copy today. Just mail the coupon 
below. 


Southern California 


All- Year Vacation Land Supreme 





The city of Los Angeles, with a population of 
well over a million, is the largest city on the Pacific 
Coast and is the hub of one of the country’s riche 
est agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products 
(1925), $85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products 
(1925), $23,241,503; Oil Production (1925), 
140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor Imports (1925), 4,156," 
177 tons; Harbor Exports (1925), 16,154,566 tons; 
Total Harbor Tonnage, 20,310,743. 

A producing season of 365 days a year permite 
ting year ‘round crops. 


| Au-Year Crus or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ; 
Dept. 3-P, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please send me your free booklet about Southern California 

vacations. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and 

opportunities in the counties which I have checked: 
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UST an easy and inexpensive two 

weeks’ round trip from wherever 
you live on the Pacific Coast—in- 
cluding a stay at Jasper National 
Park in the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies! 


Draw a great triangle from Van- 
couver to Mount Robson and Jasper 
National Park—then west to Prince 
Rupert, and south to Vancouver— 
sprinkle it with waterfalls, mountain 
lakes, glittering glaciers and snow- 
peaks —that’s the Triangle Tour! 
Jasper Park Lodge on Lac Beauvert 
is inviting with its luxurious. idling 
in a wilderness—or its golf, tennis, 
swimming, hiking, fishing, dancing. 

From Prince Rupert a_ palatial 
steamer carries you for 550 miles 
through the sheltered fjords of the In- 
side Passage—a picturesque journey 
by water to make your trip complete. 


Low Summer Fares 
See how easily you can afford it! 
Your nearest agent will tell you what 
the low summer fare is from your 
city. Mail him this coupon, today! 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


“The Largest Railway Syftem in America 


J. F. McGUIRE 
1329 - 4th Ave., Seattle 
W. J. GILKERSON 


689 Market Street 
San Francisco 


A. B. HOLTORP 
122 - $rd St., Portland 


H. R. BULLEN 
607 So. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles 


Please send me information about 
the Triangle Tour. 
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only Brick comes back wrapped in gloom. 

“Couldn’t you get the thing to work?” 
I ask him. 

“Oh, yes, it works all right,” he says, 
sort of indifferent. “Course it aint 
nothin’ fancy with a big horn, like the 
one over to the bunk-house, but Sommers 
is a going to send East for one. The 
way it is now, just one to a time can 
listen in, with a kind of ear-muffs. But 
we got a lecture they was givin’ up to the 
Park real plain.” 

“Wasn’t Leon and Miss Hallie pleased 
over it?” 

“Yes, they was pleased all right. I 
haven’t hardly ever saw anybody so 
pleased” 

“Well, what you wearin’ mournin’ for 
then, Brick?” I says. 

“Because I aint picked me out a dad 
that’s made nine or ten million manu- 
facturing automobiles,” he growls. 

“Oh-ho,” I says, “this here Sommers 
must of been making his money talk 
again!” 

“You’ve guessed right for once, Sam,” 
he says, “and it’s particular hell when 
you aint got nothing to talk back.” 

That gives a kind of a uphill slant to 
the way the land lays for Brick, I thinks 
to myself—feelin’ sorry too, for he’s a 
right nice lad, and I would of swore that 
Miss Hallie had sort of took to him. 

Well, the days glides by, as the poet 
says, and pretty near every one of ’em I 
notices Mr. Joseph K. Sommers rides up 
the trail to Painted Plume, and he don’t 
never go empty handed. Sometimes it’s 
books or magazines, and again it’s fruit or 
candy, or some special delicacy he’s sent 
in to town for. 

“To tempt that poor boy’s appetite,” 
he says, but he don’t fool me none. 


“HiANE you give up the idee of 
ridin’ over into the Park?” I 
asks him one morning as I was boostin’ 
him onto his horse. 

He gives me a kind of a glassy stare. 
“For the present these short trips I’m 
taking seem very satisfactory,” he says. 

All enduring this time, Brick he’s be- 
ginnin’ to show considerable wear and 
tear. He’d always et regular and hearty, 
but now he don’t appear to relish his 
meals none, and goes slouchin’ around 
with a kind of hopeless look to his eyes. 
And when he can get somebody to go 
for him, he aint even takin’ the milk up 
to Painted Plume any more, which sure 
was a labor of love after he’d got all 
them cows put to bed of a night. 

Ve was havin’ some real fancy Park 
concerts them evenings. Seems like 
there was a number of extra special musi- 
cal artists viewin’ the geysers that sum- 
mer, and they kindly consents to perform 
for the management to help entertain the 
guests to the hotels, which wasn’t such 
bad advertisin’ either considerin’ where 
all they come from. Mr. Sommers enjoys 
himself tremendous explainin’ how famous 
they is, and what a treat we’re a-havin’, 
hearin’ them thisaway. You’d of thought 
he’d engaged ’em himself, personal. 

Brick’d come in late and set down in 
a corner by himself. He’d stay there a 
while, glowerin’ at Joseph rd plumb 


poisonous, and then he’d go off to bed. f 


But one night he comes back again and 
stands around sort of undecided. I see 
he’s went and shaved and changed his 
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Stanislaus County, California—Where farmer 
made $35,000,000 last year—All year a a 
cheap— Write for booklet, Dept. C3 Stanislay 
County Development Board, Modesto, Calif. 


PATENTS 


,. Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 

Record of Invention Blank" before disclosing in. 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our inspection and instructions. . Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bldg, 
San Francisco. Main Offices 751 9th Wash 1D.(C, 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured, 
Send model or drawing for examination and opin- 
ion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 
Ninth St.. N. W. Washington, D.C. 


Patent. Sense— Valuable book free for in- 
ventors. seeking largest deserved profits, Write 
wing & Lacey, 683 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 


HELP WANTED 


Salesmen Wanted. Nationally advertised, 
universally needed product. Sells to stores, arages, 
factories, schools, homes, farmers, auto owners. 
Used by everybody. Big demand, ready sale. Big 
commissions. Complete sales training given. Credit 
extended to customers. Sample can easily car- 
ried. Concern rated very: high—established many 
ae. ae. for lifet ~~ a big pay. 

erritory Manager, Dept. 53, Post Office 
Box 983, Dayton, Ohio.” . c 


Agents—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer, 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a 
real manufacturer, Write for FREE SAMPLES, 
Madison Company, 564 Broadway, New York 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail 
clerk and other government positions, $125 to 
$225 month. Write for particulars, Mokane, A-35, 
Denver, Colo. 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for news- 
pa . magazines. Experience unnecessary, De- 
tails and copertas? book FREE, Press Syndicate, 
1255, St. Louis, Mo. 

Agents make $10. daily with our new adjust- 
able es wey aprons and fifty other fast 
sellers. B G Rubber Company, Dept. 147, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


Plays, musical comedies and revues, minstrel 
music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, 
dialogs, recitations, entertainments, musical read- 
ings, stage handbooks, make-up . Big catalog 
oa oads 8. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 












































LITERARY CRITIC 


Well-known author (recommended by editors) 
offers Criticism, Sales Service (Stories, Photoplays, 
Novels, etc.) to new and established writers. Also 
Collaborations. Laurence D'Orsay, P. O. Box 
2602-C, San Francisco. 


STAMMERING 


St-stu-t-t-tering and stammeri cured at 
home. Instructive booklet FREE. Walter 
McDonnell, 177 Arcade, 1126 Granville Ave., 
Chicago, I 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Land Free if planted to bananas. Bananas 
bear a full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly 
will plant five acres, which should RP’. $1,500 profit 
annually. Reliable Companies will cultivate and 
market your bananas for }4. Bananas ripen every 
day and you Cae your check every 90 Ne For 

articulars address Jantha Plantation Co., Empire 
uilding, Block 317, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Self-inflating life beit--pocket size. Wonuer 
of the age. Miniature hollow-ribbed life-boat dis- 
tendable around body instantly. Sustains wearer 
in deep, rough water. Most practical safeguard for 
sea travelers and non swimmers. Boon to aquatic 
sports. Get free illustrated booklet. Self Acting 
Life Belt Co., 55 E. 8th St., New York. 


When you buy pop corn, ask for a Pop Corn 
Cone and enjoy the better way of eating it. 
Made by Britzius Mfg. Co., Dover, Minn. 


EARAKINE 
stoPS E ARACHE 


Softens the wax. All drug stores, or by mail 
—50c. C, S, Dent & Co., Detroit, Michigan 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 





























Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 
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coin’ up the trail. 

~ A Madam somebody or other of the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera had just been 
exercisin’ her voice wonderful, and when 
Iche lets go of the last soarin’ note, the 
7) Sannouncer gives out real solemn, that 
Books, and Pf |ate the night before the clerk to the 


ieee Grand Canyon Hotel was bound and 


eee 
JAENT 
gy mee 
ere farm, 
TO) Land 
3 Stanisla; 
0, Calif. 


— 





Terms F |ocked up by a lone masked bandit, and 
a Hide.. money and valuable jewelry belonging 





Highest f to guests, to the tune of some fifty thou- 
and op: [sand dollars was taken from the hotel 
orney, 724 B afe. He says they didn’t give out the 
Yor in. | news before on account of hopin’ to catch 


its. Write B the thief when he tries to leave the Park, 





ton, D.C. Bout now they asks the aid of all Park 

~— Fvisitors and residents of surrounding 
‘dvertiseg | towns in locating him. The night clerk 
8, Garages, F says he was a slight man of medium 
‘sale Big | height with sandy hair and part of the 


‘en. Credit f jittle finger to his left hand missing. They 
shed many think he’s made his get-away on horse- 
bosons: Bback over some back trail, and the 
_____. | management offers a reward of five 
arn $60.00 F thousand dollars for him alive or dead. 
presents Well, it was so still for a minute, you 
we could of heard the cigarette smoke curl, 
vay raai | 2nd then Mr. Sommers asks in a kind of 
» $125 to Fsqueaky voice, if there aint no way of 
ane. A-35, B lockin’ the cabin doors. 
for news- “T don’t know as anybody ever tried it,” 
yidicn, | says Brick, “But if you'll rest any easier 
_____" | with yours locked, Mr. Sommers, maybe 
adjust. we can make out to do it someway.” 
ept. 147, Everybody laughs then and Joseph K. 
colorsup. “I was not thinking of myself,” 
he says, kind of stiff, “but of these ladies 
minstrel | here who might feel a little nervous with 


: a ” 
popoloes, such a desperate character at large. 
> | 

cess I TURNS around then to ask Brick 
does he think the Conways’ll be 
editors) | scared up there alone, if they should 
otoplays, happen to get that piece o’ news too, 
“O. Box | but he’s nowhere in sight. 
bere! The ranch is a long time settlin’ down 
_ | that night, and after I’d went to bed I 
ured at Flay there a-listenin’ for Brick to come in 
le Ave., § till | gets nervous myself imaginin’ things 
— f that can happen. I can just see this feller 
with the little finger missin’ crawlin’ 














fananas Found in the dark over them rocks back 
month|y Jun ; aig , 
0 protit F of that lonely cabin, tryin’ to find out if 


m every f there’s anybody to home he needs to be 
Yenpie p Scared of. He'd be right hungry by now, 
most likely, and hopin’ to lay in some 
Wonuer FP orub where they wouldn’t of had no 


oat dis- ; 3 
wearer § chance to hear about him. Hallie’d take 


ardat. | tim in and feed him and be kind to him. 
Acting _“Aw shucks,” I says to myself, “there 
—— aint one chance in ninety-nine hundred 
fing it. | the chap’d Painted Plume.” 
ting it. f the chap’d stray onto Painte ume. 


“But then, s’posin’ he does,” I thinks 
——, ff again, “and Brick’s went up there feelin’ 
so desperate, and finds him. He’s liable 
EF to get killed tryin’ something reckless.” 
“Sam,” I says, heavin’ myself out of bed 
real quiet, “It’s time for all good men 
iE and true to come to the aid of the party.” 
mail lhe horses is off huntin’ grass in the 
igan upper meadow, which is right on my way, 
and takin’ along a bridle I catches me 
one, and rides off cussin’ myself for a 
meddlin’ old fool. When I gets within 
, what I considers hearin’ distance of the 
cabin, I slips down and tethers the pony 
and goes on the last lap afoot. Just as 
I’m roundin’ the final bend in the trail, 
I hears Hallie’s voice a callin’, 
“Yes, Leon, go to sleep now. Brick’s 
s gone! here and everything’s all right.” 
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Mt. Hood—‘the most beautiful 


mountain in America”— from 


where the new road to Cloud Cap Inn 
e¢¢¢ 


acation Dreams come true 


The world’s most alluring playground is not in Europe, 
nor in the Orient—but on your own Pacific Coast! 


Oregon, in the Pacific Northwest, is the geographical 
center of the Pacific Coast and offers to the business 
man and his family the ideal relaxation, which he needs 
to fortify himself against the ever-increasing demands 
made upon him by the stress of modern business. 


Nowhere is there more varied and majestic scenery, more charm- 
ing and attractive landscapes, more sporty golf courses, better- 
stocked trout streams and lakes, or a more magnificent coast line 
with its bays, promontories and sandy beaches, for his relaxation 
and enjoyment. 


Oregon has the most complete system of paved highways in the 
United States, leading to all of her health and pleasure resorts and 
making all scenic spots accessible. You can drive your own car 
over the Pacific Highway, paved like a city street ; or you may come 
from California by sea and the famous Columbia River route; or 
by rail through the majestic Siskiyous, or via the Cascade route. 


The Eyes of the World Today are on the Pacific Coast! 


Come this year to the greatest vacation land in this or any other 

country, and at the same time learn more of your own country 

and of that portion which is to see the next great commercial, in- 
dustrial and financial development. It will not only 
be a most delightful summer holiday, but it will 
be a most excellent business investment. 


For further information on any subject, address the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, Rm. 704 Oregon Bidg. Portland, Ore. 





OREGON ™iles}iou 


Portland Chamber of Commerce 
Rm. 704 Oregon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Please send me information and illustrated booklet 
on Oregon. 





























Attend Portland’s Rose Festival, June 13-18—and the 
Pacific Coast Adv. Clubs Ass’n Convention, June 19-22 
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fe land of thrills, mystery, beauty—where’ travel, 
sport, magnificent scenery and touring are enjoyed 
to the utmost because— 

It is a land of mellow sunshine, pleasantly cool from 
April to September —the climate is invigorating. 

In South Africa you find modern civilization and 
colorful native village life. Beautiful botanical gar- 
dens, game preserves and primeval forests— 
Towering mountains, the spacious veld, up-to-date 


cities, mighty waterfalls, babbling brooks, Kaffir Kraals. The great 
modern gold and diamond mines—the barbaric warrior war dances. 


It is now so easy, convenient and comfortable to travel in South 
Africa—The land of Rhodes, Rider Haggard, Kruger and Botha. 
The S. A. Government Railways are internationally famous for comfort, speed, safety, 
convenience; din:ng and sleeping car service. 





Write for free booklet, “Tour South Africa,” or send 12c (to cover post- 
age) for fully illustrated 175 page travel book, “Cape of Good Hope.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT BUREAU 


11 Broadway New York City 
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I scrooches back against the cliff wall 
and stands there lookin’ a minute. Leon’; 
tent was dark, but the light a-streamin’ 
out from the cabin door and through 
them green and white curtains showed 
up the other two of ’em real plain. They 
was a sittin’ on a rock and Brick’s arms 
was round her, while she was a kind of 
clingin’ to him with her head on his 
shoulder. ‘ 

“Oh, I knew you’d come tonight, Brick. 
I just knew you’d come,” she sort of sobs, 

“Well, I hope you’re satisfied Sam, 
old boy,” I says to myself, backin’ away 
cautious. 
























HEY’Sa heck of a rownext morning 

when Brick don’t show up at milk. 
in’ time, the cows joinin’ in real vociferou 
but I keeps what I knows to myself, 
Just as we’re a finishin’ breakfast some. 
one catches sight of a couple of feller 
ridin’ down across the upper meadow 
It turns out to be Brick leadin’ Violet, 
He’s whistlin’ right cheerful as he pul 
in, but I don’t know as I ever see any- 
body look more low spirited than the 
chap that’s trussed onto Violet’s back. 

Folks rushes out from the ranch house 
and every which way like ants to spilled 
sugar. ‘The first thing that seems to 
strike ’em is that part of the little ange 5 
to the captive’s left hand is missin 

“Good morning, everybody,” says F 
Brick, grinnin’, “Hope you aint waited 
breakfast none for me. I and my friend 
had ours up the line a ways. You see > 
he aint just to home here in these hills, F 
and I’m escortin’ him out so’s he won't> 
have no more accidents.” 

“Accidents?” — the boss, “What f 
happened to him 

“‘As near as I can figure,” says Brick. 
“he sort of loses his bearings comin’ 
down out of the Park night before last, 
and instead of stoppin’ like he should 
of, when it gets dark on him, he keeps a- 
going and his horse slips and breaks a leg.” 

“Where'd you pick him up?” 

“Oh, he was enjoyin’ Miss Hallie’s 
hospitality, bein’ considerable wore out, 
and not havin’ et for quite a spell. That’s 
not real settled up country you know, 
round there.” 

“Did she have any idea who he was?” 
puts in Mr. Sommers, and I see he’s 
white as a sheet. 

“Sure,” says Brick, “She’d heard 
about him same as we did, over the radio. 
And she’s doin’ her best to be real sociable 
hopin’ someone’ll come up from_ the 
ranch here with the milk or something 
and help her entertain him proper.” 

I thinks then Joseph K. is a going to 
burst for certain. “It’s nothing short 
of a crime,” he says, “to leave that help- 
less little girl up there in the wilds, ex- § 
posed to such dangers. McLean,” he 
turns to the boss, “I’d like to make 
arrangements to get her down to the 
ranch today. I will be more than glad 
to take care of any expense for herself 
and brother for the rest of the summer.” 

“Well now, that’s real kind and noble & 
of you, Mr. Sommers,” says Brick, § 
“but it aint no ways necessary. I'm 
aimin’ to bring ’em down this afternoon 
myself. And takin’ everything into con- 
sideration, I allow I can manage to pay 
my own family’s expenses. It’s the 
pleasant duty of them as can afford it to 
do so.” S 
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with maple syrup 


—the great American “break- 


fast.”” In the restaurant—on the train 
—in the home—wherever you eat waffles 
you'll find them to your liking because most 
housewives, big hotels, leading restaurants, 
railroads, domestic science experts and good 
bakers use 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


Try it in the morning in the waffles 
you make. Notice how evenly they raise— 
how light they are, how delicious they taste. 
Calumet contains more than the ordinary 


leavening strength. Raises every baking to its full- 
est nutritional value. Economical in cost and use. 
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Old Dutch protects 


porcelain and enamel and 
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Spick and span cleanliness in the home is more than a matter of 
pride—it is a safeguard to health. 
The safe way to assure spick and span healthful cleanliness is to use 
Old Dutch. Its unequalled quality makes it the sure and safe thing to use 
on porcelain and enamel surfaces. 


Sure because it removes stains, discolorations, visible dirt and invisi- 
ble impurities, bringing healthful cleanliness, a vital factor in the bathroom: 


keeps the kitchen sink and all equipment hygienically clean and sanitary 
a necessary protection wherever food is prepared. 

Safe because its particles are flaky and flat shaped and like thousands 

of tiny erasers do their cleaning by erasing all dirt and invisible impurities 

without scratching. The surface is kept smooth, hygienic and healthful. 

The beauty of porcelain and enamel is protected and its longer life insured. 


Avoid scratchy cleaners. They not only injure porcelain and enamel 
surfaces but make scratches which are catch-alls for dirt and impurities. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch Cleanser. 


ce Chases Dirt—Protects the Home 
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